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| Your enemies may oppoſe, dif 
parage, and do their utmoſt to de- 
cry, yourſelf and your doctrine. But 


the nature of truth is ſuch, that it 


needs only to be known, to beget 
| conviction. The application of this 
to you 1s, That you have made a 


Dx BROW N. 


great and uſeful diſcovery ; and 


which only wants time, and the 
exerciſe of your talents, to render 
it as univerſal, as it is important. 


1 Am, N - : x $1608 


With profound eſteem, 
| Your moſt obedient, 


humble ſervant, | 
Evpins. 0a. 25. 53 ; „ | 
178 1. 


R. JONES. 
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Ir has 3 an edferemion Ss! time 
immemorial, That the arts and ſcien 
ces, which have had a reference to the 
wants of mankind; have been more rapid 
in their progreſs, than thoſe. that have 
had pleaſure ſolely for their object. The 
uſeful and mechanical arts were ſolelx 
ſtudied for the purpoſes of life. Hence 
Aſtronomy was firſt of all applied, as 
rude art, to the purpoſes of agriculture; 
and Geometry limited to the menſu- 
ration of land. For the periodical 
overflowings of the Nile rendered it dif- 
ficult, if not altogether impracticable, to 
diſcover the preciſe limits of each indivi- 
dual's property contiguous: to this river. 
Hence, therefore, this art aroſe. The ſame 
cauſe ſtill operated, as may be diſco» 
vered from the further progreſs of the ef- 

fect; fince we find this ſcience making 


more rapid advances in improvement thai 5 
any other.. | 
| Few arts or ſciences, if we eftimate 

| 4H ' © them 
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them by their ſubſerviency to error, have 
in this reſpect kept pace with medicine. 


leſs inquiry, has been as ſpeedy ; while the 
progreſs of others was equally ſlow with 
that of Medicine. But we are authoriſed in 


Some have gradually ariſen from rude- 
neſs to refinement; the emancipation of 
others, from the chains of error and fruit- 


obſerving, that there exiſt no departments 
of human knowledge, where the wants 


of men are ſo clearly marked, in point of 


error, equal to that of Medicine. Its moſt 
celebrated cultivators aſſert it to be a con- 


jectural art; conſequently little enriched 
by ſcience. An attempt, therefore, to ap- 


ply to it the principles of philoſophy, 
in order to confer upon it the character 


of Science, and to reſcue it from the fri- 
volity and pedantry, under which it hi- 


therto has groaned, ſurely merits ſome 
candour: and phyficians, with all defe- 
rence to their character, may be taught 
by the philoſophers, who have diſcovered 
the laws of nature in other ſciences; If 


they cannot adopt their leſſons, they may | 


1 — * « n \ . ; , ” 
adopt their method of diſcovery. Chance 
ai k , g 1 » may 4 
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may do for graduates what add e 
diſcoverers of the magnet, gun- powder, 
gravitation, &c.: But if graduates are to 
be only believers, bigots, or, to uſe the 
phraſe, Tories in medicine, by a blind at- 
tachment, or paſſive obedience, to ſyſtems; 
in that caſe, we muſt give up all hope, that 
the healing art will have its ſeience to 
ſimplify and explain it. 

Philoſophy we muſt addin to wh" | 


; neee medicine as in the | 


| other ſciences. - And, as we propoſe to 
illuſtrate a diſcovery, not | univerſally 
known, but to which we may boldly aſſign 
a place among thoſe which are to laſt 
for ages, upon the principles which it 
holds forth, we need no additional argu- 
ment for the taſk we have engaged in. 
The arts and ſciences, we ſhall hereafter 
have occaſion to obſerve, have been found | 
to be conſiderably affected by the ſpirit of 
political laws. In free ſtates, they are 
cheriſhed; in deſpotic ones, they lan- 
guiſh: notwithſtanding which, they are, 
as if in the courſe of nature, found to be 
progreſſive. This is a truth exemplified 
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in the ba of political and municipal 

laws—1n rhe fine as well as the mechanical 

arts in the ſciences and liberal arts. 
There are, however, ſome departments 
of knowledge which keep pace with our 
profeſſion, viz. That which hath a re- 
ference to intelligence, and chat which re- 
lates to the human will. 

' Phyſics alſo, till improved by that ſect 
of philoſophers denominated the modern 
eeclefic ſa, was a ſubject of fimilar inac- 
curacy. The former ſciences, however, 
have their apology ; their natural hiſtory 
being but imperfectly delineated. Hence 
inductions, in intellectual and moral ſub- 
jects, derive their incompleteneſs; and 
Hence the difference berween the Ny 
in morals and in phyfics. 

In the latter, the analyſis or mY 
hiſtory is complete; but that of lie Tov" 
mer is to begin. 

Till the ſcience of quantity was applied 
in its mixed aſpect to the menſuration of 
material phænomena, mechanical Philo- 
ophy was very 5 "We are in- 

an 
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debted to Des Cartes for this important 
hint; and the diſcoveries of Newton, aſ- 
Liſted by it and the erm 5 m 
evince its importance. it n 
Theſe remarks aford-s a wick Glution 
for the cauſes productive of the ſtationary 
appearance of theſe ſciences. ' But, if we 
conſider attentively the profeſſion of me- 
dicine, no well grounded apology can de 
offered for its pu ing . 
an 19 2 7# 
The dofrine of the Wen body 12 4 
branch of nature as ſuſceptible of obſer - 
vation and experiment, as any depart- 
ment of it. We can obſerve it im its ſtate 
of infancy, manhood, and old age; each 
of theſe ſtates afford correſpondent pheæ- 
nomena in the functions of the body; as 
well as in the faculties of the mind; there 
is a regular progreſſion in each. The 


child can remember, abſtruct, imagine, 


diſcover a perfect correſpondence in the 
regularity of cheir progteſſion· At firſt 
they are weak and feeble, like thoſe of 
the mind ; they gradually mature; they 

3 then 
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then for ſome time remain ſtationary z 
they next retreat with an equal pace back 
d £0 their original impotence; till, like the 
_ autumnal leaf, they wither and periſh. At 
this period, Sony: is n lt oo r- 
fake man. 8 

This is the progreſs of MN ies "wv 
Each of theſe phænomena ſuggeſt im- 
great and manly views of nature: as 
they inſtill into the mind of its obſerver, 
ſeveral uſeful precepts ; at leaſt one im- 
portant reflection follows, viz. That na- 
ture's laws are uniform and univerſal... 
remain in the condition of a rude art, in 
ſome reſpe& ceaſes, when it is conſidered, 
that the principles of ſopbiſtry have been 
- _ md ang it from the earlieſt 
times. 

At one el it is ene e hs 
enſnaring aſpect of ſophiſtry in ſcience; 
at another time, under the leſs ſeducing 
appearance of ſophiſtry in argument. The 
ſpaſmodic doctrine is an example of the 


b 
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eb che Boerhaavian opinions, and | 


the . unnatural aſſumptions prevailing in 
ſyſtems of the Materia Medica, of the lat- 
ter. A ſolution to the paradox is there- 
fore unfolded, ' when we find the method 
of ſcience and argument applied to een 
bliſh what is uncertain or falſ. 


It may be urged againſt chis aſſertion; 


| r method inculcated by Bacon and 
Newton, is adopted by a part of the pro- 


feſſion, viz; the chemiſts and phyſiologiſts. 


Granting its truth, we would aſk what - 


benefit is expected to accrue. to the art of 
preſerving health and curing diſeaſe, when 


eulous occupation of diſcovering the num- 


ber of coats in an inteſtine, the preciſe 
ſituation and uſe of a burſa mucoſa, or in 
the prepoſterous and truly romatic belief, 
_ that the animal, vegetable, «nd. mat 
| kingdoms, are compoſed of nerves? 

An equal ſolicitude is obſer ved by 8 
in order to diſcover the conſtituent parts 
of the ſerum, gluten, and red globules of 
the blood ; and premiums, forſooth, are 
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given o th dureh! aer of cis ſpe- . 
cies of the drama. 
e e ee d 
ſome degree of dignity to the deſcriptions 
and remarks of a Sancho Pancha, we ad- 
mit; but that they ſhould lead us to 
ſtumble on any truth beneficial to man- 
kind, is altogether ideal and abſurd. 
80 that it is no wonder if noble and 
worthy inventions, ſuitable to the dig- 
e nity of mankind, are not brought to 
* light; whilſt men content and pleaſe 
themſelves with ſuch ſlender and child- 
* iſh performances, and at the ſame time 
imagine that they perform great matters 
* by them. But the ſciences have been 
much more hurt by puſillanimity, and 
© the flenderneſs of the taſks which men 
E have propoſed to themſelves; and yet, to 
enhance the miſchief, this puſillanimity 
< is not without its pride and diſdain.” 
But the admirationwhich theſe leſſons and 


employments create, though fimple and 
childiſh in themſelves, © has been in- 
© creaſed by the craft and artifice of ſuch 
ns treat and deliver the ſciences ; Who 
5 pro- 


Pats 
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« propoſe chem 1 and fr 


s fectation, or fo finely faſhioned, and 
e bring them ſo dreſſed upon the ſtage, 
<« as if they were perfect in every part, 
and ſo many finiſhed things. For, to 
«© look at the methods and diviſions of 
theſe teachers, they might ſeem to con- 
© tain and include every thing that can 
fall within the fubject. And though 


the parts are ill filled up, ws reality 
little more than empty & aſcs ; yet 
* they paſs currently among the d 
* haring the form and fulneſs of com- x | 
_ © plete ſciences,” | 4 — 1 


Another great reaſon of the flow pro- 
* preſs of the ſciences is this, That it is 
r impoſſible to proceed well in a courſe 
© where the end is nor rightly fixed "and „, 
defined. Now, the true and genuine 7 . 4 
* end of the ſciences is no other than to | 
« enrich human life with new inventions 
Land new powers: But much the greater 
number of the ſciences produce nothing 

© of this kind, being mere hirelings, and 
+ profefforial ; unleſs ſometimes, by acci- 

dent, an . ee one nn de- 
| 102 © fire 4 
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< fire of glory, endeavours after ſome new 
invention; which he generally purſues: 
“ to his own loſs : Whilft the bulk of man- 
* kind are ſo far from propoſing to enlarge 
the maſs of arts and ſciences, that they 
<« only take from the preſent collection, 
or covet ſo much as they can convert to 
the uſe of their profeſſion, their own - 
advantage, reputation, or ſome ſuch. 
- © narrow and inferior purpoſe. 'There- 
fore, fince the end of the ſciences has 
not hitherto been well fixed and defined 
* by any one; we need not wonder if 
| «© men have erred and wandered in the 
: * things ſubſervient to the proper end *.” 
| All this applies to our ſubject with the 
greateſt exactneſs. For nobody will heſi- 
. fixate in pronouncing, that phyſicians have 
pntented themſelves with ſmall perfor- 
mances, nay, that they have always loſt 
fight of the proper end of their profeſſion, 
the following detail will probably evince, 
The plan we have chalked out is confor- 
mable, in ſome meaſure, to that pointed 
out 270 * Deen. * the maxims 
- diſplayed” 


. F 


ts nf e Blunt, Bus 
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_ diſplayed throughont this work will, T 
expeR, be not eee from his leſ⸗ 
ſons. $64 3441-451 ann FTW 7: & ©» Make 
Independent of che appllicurion of his 
principles to the profeſſion, we have exa- 
mined its different aſpects by his rules, 
and found none in the leaſt grounded on 
them, unleſs that which we have entered 
into a full diſcuſſion of, and which we 
the moſt ſimple and natural form. 
clude this prefatory part without acknow- 
ledging my obligations to Profeſſors Bruce 
and Robiſon for the advantages I have re- 
| ſtudy of nature; and at the ſame time ad- 
opting the language of Lord Bacon, whoſe 


philoſophy they have applied to their para 


_ ticular ſciences, and WRIGHT 2000 GOIN 
diouſly adhered to: 5 
And now we have only e ee 
ee make, that as we have beſtowed 
much thought and care, not only that 
hat we offer ſhould be true, but alſo, 
das much as pollibls, that i it ſhould be 
* acceſſible 


w n ene 5 Dr wade tot as 2» * 1 
7 7 * 8 N * ” K - 4 
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ill habits that cloſely adhere to che 


« zeceihible to the human mind, though 

<* ſtrangely beſet and prepoſſeſſed; we in- 
«© treat it, as a piece of juſtice at the hands 
of mankind, if they would judge of 
“any thing we deliver, either from their 


on ſenſe, the cloud of authorities, or 


„the forms of demonſtration, which now 
prevail as ſo many judicial laus; that 
© they do it not on a ſudden and with- 
out attention, but firſt maſter the ſub- 
« je, by degrees make trial of the way 
«© we chalk out, and accuſtom themſelves 
to that ſubtlety of things implanted in 

experience; and laſtly, that, by due and 
ſeaſonable perſeverance, they correct the 


mind. And when thus they begin to 
bh A rats let them uſe dene 
TY A es N * e 
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F- we. were inolinedc take a Chaka the 
-- progreſs of human knowledge from the ear- 
lieſt times to the revival of learning in Europe, 
ve could diſcover in the mind of man an impa- 
tience and inattention to particulars, and a ſingu- 
lar propenſity to decide from the moſt imperfe& 


obſervation of nature. The truth of this re- 


mark might be evinced by an examination of all 
the ſubjects which have occaſionally ſolicited his 
notice; whether of ptimary or ſecondary con- 
ſideration, of a civil or religious nature, reſpect- 
a ſcience” or art, aan of e or of | 
e. | 


A | ; A 
4 N 
* 2 x %. 
Y - 


0 

A brief review of the progreſs of man in his 
civil and literary caparity during this interval, 
will exemplify and illuſtrate our meaning. In 


his religion, even his character would diſcover to 
us-his belief in oracles and divination, and in a 


plurality of divinities. The theiſm even of the 


philoſophers will be found to be rewarkaþly 


' blended with ſuperſtition. 


If we were at leiſure to TOP the progreſs of 
his literary hiſtory, we might diſcover his fa- 
culties engaged in very fruitleſs reſearches : the 


©, ſciences would be confined to coſmogony, aſtrolo- 


gy⸗ magic, and conjectural aſtronomy; and litera- 
ture would aſſume the myſtical form of hierogly- 
phics and a limited uſe of written characters. 
The defects in the political and civil laws of 
this period, would diſcover in ſome meaſure an 


approximation to the natural progreſs of man; 
their different aſpects would be the reſult of ne- 
ceſſity, not of arbitrary eſtabliſhment. 3 


The former would obſerve a progreſſion co con- 
n to the following ſteps. 


Chiefship is created in times of e a 
alarm; and the chief, during the period of com- 
motion, obtains a temporary pre- eminence, but 
is ſubjected to the controll of a council of elders. 
His authority eventually becomes transferred to 
times of peace. The next form it aſſumes is, its 

: 7 con. 


t 1 


continuation for life, and its deed heredi: 
tary. * This is the progreſs of political law. 
- Municipal laws would be wan to the 
following ſketch. e 5 
Its firſt aſpect is e | 
then, moral precepts; next, written ar daun, 
municipal inſtitutions *. 
From this ſcene our attention is inſentibly 
transferred to obſerve the numerous ſeRsinto - 
which philoſophy branched: and our curiofity is 
ſoon gratified by obſerving it divided into two 
ſets; the Ionic ſchool, or ſchool of' Socrates 3 
and Italic ſchool, or that of Pythagoras. ND 
Our next ſtep would: be to examine the 3 \ 
ſtate of ethics, natural philoſophy, and logic, /* * 
as taught by theſe philoſophers; and the re- 
ſult of it would be this, that they were in- \ 
volved in perfect obſcurity. This, we ſhould -—/ 
diſcover, was not peculiar to them alone; for all 10 
the liberal arts, and medicine among the reſt, were | 
in a ſimilar predicament; A further attention 73 
would inform us, that moſt, if not all, the hypo- | 
' theſes in medicine, were chiefly tranſcripts from 
the ſplendid whims of the prevailing philoſophy. [ 
_ - Notwithſtanding this alliance between phyſi- 
cians and philoſophers during theſe periods, no- 
thing is more certain, than that, ſince the revival 
of learning in Europe, this ſtate of coaleſcence _ 
rag | A 2 N 
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| hh 
by no means obtains : ſo that a perſon would 
be inclined to diſbelieve that a Bacon and a 
Newton, thoſe great enlightners of human rea- 
ſon, had ever exiſted; as no evidence can be ad- 
duced of our having profited by their rules in 
many of the ſciences,” For, it can be proved, that 
the medical profeſſion remains in the condition 
of an art deprived of its ſcience to analize and 
improve it; as we cannot perceive the moſt faint 
appearance of the induQtive philoſophy of Bacon 
applied for that purpoſe, or Sir Iſaac Newton's | 
axioms of natural philoſophy, which can _ 
ſhewn to be univerſal axioms of nature. 
We need not then wonder, that the Hot 
complete uncertainty as to the nature of the ma- 
jority of the diſeaſes which affect mankind, (viz. 
aſthenic diſeaſes), is the characteriſtic of our art 
when the only engines in ſcience, the ſole in- 
ſtruments in diſcovery, are neglected; and while 
phyſicians, as if conſcious of mental impotence, 
meanly ſkulk behind the ſhield of enen 
the ſtandard of ultimate appeal. 
It need not be mentioned, that Sydenham? 8 
| knowladgs of diſeaſes centered in thoſe of a phlo- 
giſtic nature only, and that his only plan of cure 
was the antiphlogiſtic. We ſhall not at preſent 
examine the comparative merits of the alexiphar- 
mac or e e ; nor dag upon the 
3 per- 
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pernicious: conſequences of the latter, in the 
hands of different framers of medical hypotheſes: 
we ſhall refer that to a ſubſequent part. | 
" The refore ion in philoſophy brought about. ST 
de the fr hath been remarkably for- > 
tunate in * all the arts and ſciences to 5 
Which it has been applied: Thoſe ſeiences to 3 
<« which it has not been 3 eee ſubjected 
64 to hypotheſis and Fi This is the pre- 
ciſe condition of aka ſo that it can be de- 
monſtrated, that the method of phil6fophical ana- / 
lyſis, arrangement, evidence, and induction, hay have 
not hitherto been applied to it. Hence the the fal- 
lacious nature of 1 medical fac facts, the impure ſource 
of evidence, the artificial- arrangement of diſ. 
eaſes in noſological ſyſtems,” and the falſe induc- 
tions which pervade and corrupt the profeſſion, . 
Even at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
| thy - a period when all the arts, as referable to 
ſafety, ſubſiſtence, accommodation, and orna- 
ment, are progreſſive; when commerce, from the . 
extenſiveneſs of its intercourſe, is ſo unfavour-' , - 5 - 


able to indolence, by flattering-the induſtrious 
uith the pleaſing proſpe& of a ceſſation from toil 
and the hopes of eaſe, and by inviting the adven- 

turous to proſpects of independence: At a period 

| when freedom of inquiry obtains in every depart - 
ment of n eee and induQtive ſcience” ../ * 
+ py 443-9 T4 A3 LAS ec Sb hath 
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7 -— In accounting for this apect of the healing 


the improvement of the uſeful arts, Accord» 
ingly, in the empires of Perſia and China, and 


EVE 
bach deen found to apply to the different aſpects 
of philoſophy; when the modern European, 
nations are making ſuch progreſſive advances 
in the refinement - of their municipal laws, 
the laws of war and df. nations: At a time 
when criminal laws are ſubje@ed to cenſure 
and diſapprobation for their irregularity and 


| imperfections, and amendments in them become 


objects of primary conſideration to legiſlators; 
when the principles of evidence in civil and cri- 
minal caſes are ſubjected to the ſcrutiny of phi- 
loſophy: Laſtly, at a time when the objects of 
the art of criticiſm and belles lettres are begin- 
ning to be ſubjected to the analyſis of their pro · 


per ſcierices; yet, the art of medicine, like the 


arts of China and maden nt Egypt, ae a ſta» 
tionary form. * 


art, we are inſenſibly led to account for the ſta - 
tionary or progreſſive form of all the uſeful arts, 
which have always been more or leſs affectęd by 
the ſpirit of political laws. Thus we find, that 


making them hereditary in a family, which was 


cuſtomary in the Eaſt, was one of the moſt for. 
midable obſtacles to the progreſs of genius and 


Indeed in all the Eaſtern monarchies, the arts 
have _ found « ta reach certain in degrees of re- 2 
|  kinement 


© 2 
finement in a e and then be⸗ 

come ſtationary.  * TH 
Ihe political laws in Greece had a „ 
tendency; for there all the Eaſtern reſtraints were 
removed, the ſavages being incorporated with, 
and inſtructed by Eaſtern emigrants: hence the 
equable diffuſion of the arts among this people. 
But the great error of the Greeks appears to be 
_ preciſely ſimilar to that which-uniformly hath been 
found to corrupt medicine, 'viz. in making the 
ſtudy of the ſciences and of thearts ſeparate ; which 
was fundamentally miſtaking the import of each, 
as the dependence of the latter upon the former 


Ml was overlooked: For, „in the ſciences, man is 


ce the interpreter of nature; in the arts, he makes 
“ uſe of the laws of the ſciences, as the inſtru- 
«< ments for the attainment of his ends “. Ac. 
cordingly we find, that (in many inſtances) phy- 
ſicians have proſecuted the profeſſion of medi- 
cine as mere artiſts, not as philoſophers; be- 
cauſe its improvement hath been left, like thoſe 
of Greece, to the unguided genius of the artiſt, 
without the aſſiſtance of the philoſopher. This 
truth is evinced by an appeal to the tenets of 
phyſic, which are proofs of the inadequate con- 
ceptions which phyſicians entertain of the nature 
of an art. As the knowledge of facts is indiſ. 
n ſo is the 
e know- 
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2 'nomkitge: ofthe: foundationy dfirules inthe 
practice of a liberal art. When we obſerve 
e phænomena, and collect facts, we form a hi- 
«ſtory. When we diſcover the nature and re- 
c lations of phænomena and of facts, we acquire 
« a ſcience. When we apply the reſult of ſcience 

< as rules of conduct, we practiſe arts. 
- Theſe definitions are the moſt comprehenſive 
| of the ſubdiviſions of human knowledge that I 
have met with, as they with great perſpicuity and 

brevity point out the mutual ſubſerviency of each, 
and the direct line and OR nen be- 

tween all. 4 gdh 

| Inattention, hawerer; to their direct hints 
hath been the cauſe of the greateſt miſchief, and 
hath, had the moſt. pernicious conſequences; in 
phyſic. Here reſts the foundation of empiriciſm; 
here originates the contempt. for reaſoning, and 
for the knowledge of rules or theory. This is 
the great fountain of error in the profeſſion, and 
. the lawful mother of thoſe perfidious debaſers of 
+ C.- 00 reaſon | in it, the Dogmatiſts and- Empi- 
"ae charaQeriſtic of the one, is the adop- 
4 1 — Ss rules, without proper data to eſtabliſh- 
them; that of the other, is a ſingular propenſity 
to collect facts and obſervations, without making 
any proper deductions from them. In both, the 
deviation from the laws of nature is conſpicuous; 3 
. and 
; ® Bruce's Firſt Prindiplexcaf Philoſophy, 
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+58" 
and in boch, inattention to the firſt principles of ) 
Wan and ignorance of their reſult, prevail. 
Phyficians have uniformly been diſpoſed into 
theſe two departments of error; though the 3 
unqueſtionable proofs have been adduced to de- 
monſtrate, that ſuch a diſpoſition derogates from 
their characters as obſervers of the Jaws of na- 
ture on which their art can be founded.” 
Ihe cauſes which have contributed to retard 
medical improvement, are further legible in thoſe 
which have retarded the Nt of the LE | 
{ciences and arts.” 
Lord Bacon has given a very full wad particu- 
lar detail of theſe in his Novum Organum Scien- 
tiarum. Theſe were the moſt formidable anta- 
goniſts he had to combat with in his great at- 
tempt to reſtore human reaſon; and there is no- 
thing prepoſterous in the ſuppoſition that they 
will always operate in a greater or leſſer degree, 
for man under fimilar Wenne, gs al. 7 
| w_ be the ſame. | 
Having taken a retroſpect of the i cauſe 
which has retarded Philoſophy and Medicine, 
our attention is unavoidably transferred to ob- 
_ ſerve the particular circumſtances which have in- 
fluenced their progreſſion. 
1. Love of ſyſtem, and impatience of tea 
in the TOW of b 5 f 
* | * | To 


| 


IS 
3 L 10 1 


Io ſhew the force of this cauſe, the intelli- 
gent reader needs no proof from argument; for 
an appeal to the different aſpects of natural phi- 
loſophy previous to the application of inductive 
ſcience to it, and to the preſent ſtate of that de- 
partment, is ſufficient. 

In the ſame manner, moral ee "ow 3 
acquirin g more of the ſpirit -of inquiry, though 
ag it is influenced by hypotheſis. | 

- The propenſity to account for ultimate 

This has been a great ſource of error in every 

department of philoſophy, but remarkably in 
medicine. 

3. The vain wiſh to demanſinds why. cauſes 
operate, and not how they operate. ; 

We find, that when Sir Iſaac Newton diſcos 
vered the general fact with reſpe& to gravita · 
tation, and found that it was an univerſal pro- 
perty in matter to fall to a common centre, he 

paid the moſt implicit deference to the precepts 
of philoſophy, which is derived from the obſer- 
vation of Nature, and which examines the pro- 
perties and relations of her works to diſcover the 
laws which they follow. But when other philo- 
ſophers endeavoured to refine upon his diſcovery, 
by referring the cauſe of this fact to ctherial 
emanations, &c. they loſt ſight of nature alto: 
gether. 


How : 


L 11 1 

However inattentive phyſicians have been to 
the import of this error in philoſophy, I may 
venture to ſay, that no ſmall part of the er- 
rors and endleſs ineffential refinements in phy- 
ſic reſt upon it. The inceſſant labour of ac- 
counting for ſymptoms, which is as fruitleſs and 
as endleſs as that of Siſyphus, nnn mow 
this fource. | 

4. The inattention of phyficians to the prin- 
ciples of philoſophical analyſis, nn 
dence, and induction. 

5. An anxiety in phyſicians to eſtabliſh the 
whims, errors, and opinions, of their reſpective 
teachers, rather than to advance and i een the 
* F 

This is an obſervatioNerified by an appeal to 
every age of medicine. It is not, however, an 
error peculiar to phyſicians; for it hath been 
found to tincture the opinions of moſt philoſo- 
phers, and to miſlead and infatuate their judge- 
ments. The moraliſts and metaphyſicians, both 
ancient and modern, have been wonderfully af- 
ſiduous in preſerving 2 ſtate = ebriety and in- 
fatuation. 

6. The intermixture of the docwines of b 
ſicians with the hypotheſes of philoſophy. | 

'The truth of this remark we find realized in 
the opinions of Eſculapius, whoſe chief excel- 
lence conſiſted in applying the principles of the 


e * 


OS 1. 


Eaſtern philoſophy, eſpecially their magic, to 
ſolve the eee 11 g _ owl we 
am imal-life. 0 

The next porfoun ge of diſtinguilhed name to 


ds this obſervation applies, is the celebrated 


Hippocrates, whoſe precepts have been ſuppoſed 


to be ſupernatural. If the deifiers of this phy- 


ſician had but recollected, that his chief excel - 
tence conſiſted in borrowing'the principles of the 
Pythagorean phyloſophy ; at leaſt in the eſta- 


_ bliſhment of that falſe and incongruous notion 


of critical days which have ever ſince peſtered 
the ſchools of phyſic:—If they had been aware 
of the ſophiſtical nature of his doctrines with re- 


ſpect to the different modifications of 'difeaſe ; 

in referring ſome to too great moiſture in the 
ſyſtem, others to drineſs, heat, and ſo forth; 
no ſuch penetration ſurely would have been aſ- 


ſigned to him. If it had been underſtood, that 


the baſis of practice which. hitherto hath been 


applied to thoſe diſeaſes, that are ſuppoſed to 


; have plethora, mobility, irritation, and a variety 


of other pernicious tenets, for their cauſes, origi- 
nated from Hippocrates *, no very extraordinary 
ſhare of divination would have been perceptible in 


| ſuch an author. A better finiſhing ſtroke to his 


character cannot poſſibly be deviſed than by bor- 
8 the wore fo happily uſed * the Lord 
(a Bacon. | 

| * Brown 5 Laure 
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on. © Let e : aun he 6 * next 
</called to the bar, whom we arraign, 1. A8 2 
« creature. patched up of antiquity; and, 2. A 
- 6 retailer of other mens knowledge, under 
« whoſe authority both Galen and Paracelſus ri- 
« diculouſly endeavour to ſhelter themſelves like 
c“ aſſes under a tree. To do him- juſtice, he 
« ſeems to have had his eyes at firſt perpetually 
<« fixed upon experience; but then they are fix- 
% ed indeed! ſtupid and immoveable, without 
60 Zan ing and ſęarching for noble, manly, and 
e ws : and afterwards, recovering a little 
« from [Nis ſtupidity, he takes in certain idols; 
e though not thoſe monſtrous ones of theories, 
c but ſuch as are more neat, elegant, and ſur- 
te round the limits of hiſtory : and having drank 
« theſe in, he becomes ſwollen and ſophiſtical; 
* and, according to the cuſtom of the age he 
“lived in, wraps himſelf up in brevity: and 
| <, thus, as his followers imagine, utters oracles, 
of which they are ambitious of being thought 
cc the interpreters ; whilſt, in reality, he does 
no more than deliver. ſophiſtry, by broken, 
C ſhort, and interrupted ſentences, ſo as to pre- 
e yent confutation; or elfe, in a haughty man- 


« ner, records ach obſervations as are trite; - © 


e vulgar, and known to every ruſtic *,” 

The character which next demands our atten- 

"> EN ages e tion 
. 8 1 
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tion is Aſclepiades, the creator of the Metho- 
dic ſe&. It is perhaps unneceſſary to obſerve, 
that the period in which this phyſician flouriſh- 
ed was that in which the Roman people had ar- 
rived at their ſummit of refinement and gran- 
deur. At the ſame time, the Epicurean philo- 
lophy; as much in vogue among the more fa- 
le part of the Romans: and it was a na- 
s conſequence, that a perſon more intent up- 
6 making his fortune by humouring the preju- 
dices of the great than in ſtudying nature, ſnould 
adopt the language of the times, and apply the 
principles of the Epicurean philoſophy to medi- 
cine; which actually was the caſe. In this re- 
ſpect he diſcovered a complete reſemblance to 
the people he was incorporated with; for, let the 
merit of the Romans be ever ſo great in the arts 
of war, &c. this W an acknowledged truth, That 
their philoſophy had no claims to originality, 
but was imperfect mn on enn pi. 
N nzons *.”" 
- The phyſician of conſequence next in the Ii 
is Galen; whoſe ſyſtem, though partaking conſi - 


derably of the opinions and whims of Hippocra- 


tes, lays claim for its chief dignity and import- 

ance to the principles of the Peripatetic and Ec- 
lectic philoſophy which prevailed in his time. 

The atoms of Democritus can be diſcovered 

to 

0 mn; Bruce's 1 


Wis 


— 


ſent to the dogmatical principles of their cotem- 
poraries or | predeceſſors. The proſecution of 
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to be revived by the leader of the Chemical and 


Alexipharmac ſect, in explaining the phænomena 


and laws of the animal-ceconomy : And the taſte 


for Mechanical philoſophy, in the 16th and 19th 
centuries, can be perceived to affect the ſtate of 
medicine in a very remarkable. manner. For we 


can plainly diſcern a great propenſity, among all 
phyſicians converſant in the ſcience of. geometry, a 
to reconcile the phænomena and laws of the 


animal-ceconomy upon mechanical and hydrau- 
hcal principles; which appears firſt to have been 
ſuggeſted by the appearance of angles and lines, 
ſimilar to mathematical ones, EY in the 


r en be NG 


The Boerhaavian opinions ith reſpect to len: 
tor and viſcidity, can be traced to the Carteſian 
philoſophy -; and the doctrine of ſpaſm, tho? 
undeniably” proved to be compatible with 


truth and irreconcileable to reaſon f, appears 
4 to have its origins in a conceit of wn | 


ce mont's .“ | - 

- Beſides. thoſe Jogniiationd ſeQaries which we 
88 there have at all times been 
many in the profeſſian who with- held their aſ- 
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by recording the ſeveral caſes and cures of diſ- 
eaſes treated there by the prieſts, and applying 
fimilar remedies to ſimilar caſes, is the firſt in- 
ſtance of EROS of which we have any ac- 


count . F 


© Aker the 0 e Foes of Were ap- 
peared, and was univerſally received in Greece 


for the courſe of ſome centuries, it would 
| ſeem, that the efforts of the empirics had been 
checked, though not ſuppreſſed, by the ſplen - 
dour of his ſyſtem. At laſt, however, in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Egypt, we find - 
- empiriciſm profeſſed and - avowed. Serapion 
ſtands forth as the champion in its cauſe. Ga- 
len's doctrine, ſuperſeding all others during the 
decline of the Roman empire, and in Arabic 
tranſlations preſerved through the dark ages, 
till, upon the taking of Conſtantinople, it was 
a reſtored to the weſtern part of Europe, was ſo 
implicitly followed, in conſequence of an uni- 
5 verſal languor in literature and the ſpirit of in- 
- guiry, that it obſcured all other ſects, and pre- 
vailed over empiriciſm. In the dark ages, how- 
ever, of the weſtern church, where, with other 
branches of knowledge, this medical work muſt 
have been altogether loſt, it is not to be ſuppo- 
ſed that they wanted ſome form of phyſic: and 
the only one that could have occurred is that 


Meng naturally e ifelf to a rude people, 
| viz. 


* 


yiz. a fort of attempt to cure diſeaſes from cer- 
tain inſtinctive impreſſions and random trials, 


men are the principal perſonages of the faculty. 
And while the chief occupation, in ſuch a ſtate 
of ſociety, of their huſbands and ſons, is war; 


| © this oppoſite department, of reſtoring health nt 


averting death, would be handed down to the 
daughters, and fo deſcend to ſucceeding ages 
Nor is this natural ſtate. of phyſic effaced in 


more enlightened times by the authority and in- 


fluence of a regular faculty. It prevails at pre- 


practice had failed. It muſt, however, be un- 
der leſs control in times of general ignorance; 
and among a rude people at any time. Accor- 
dingly its preſent ſtate in the Highlands of 
Scotland, of Wales, and in the wild parts of 
Ireland, muſt bear a great reſemblance, in all its 


principal features, | to the phyfic practiſed in 1 the- 


dark ages. From what has been ſaid, it will 
appear, that this natural phyfic may be in a more 
pure or corrupted ſtate, In every nation into 
which an art of phyſic has been introduced, and 
a regular practice in that art takes the lead, its 
influence muſt in ſome meaſure, and ſometimes 
| often i in a great meaſure, extend itſelf to the na- 


tural phyſic, _ 


| ſent in Britain; and often boaſts, and we be- 
| eve juſtly, of making cures where the regular 


L 


This is natural phyſic, in which the good wo- ö 


wh 
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Hence, among the good women, as well as 


gentlemen of the faculty, vomiting, purging, 
and bleeding, will be the panacæum. But, in 


the leſs contaminated ſtate of natural phyſic, 


more dependence will be placed in the uſe of 


herbs and certain other productions, and in 
certain formulæ tranſmitted from former times, 


than in the deſtructive evacuatory powers we 
have mentioned: And therefore, though we 
eannot give our teſtimony for its great efficacy, 
we are at full liberty to give a declaration in fa- 
vour of its innocence. | | | 
To this account of empiriciſm 1 we have only 
to add, that, in the hands of Paracelſus and his 
ſucceſſors the chemical practitioners, empiri- 
ciſm again took poſſeſſion of the ſehools. The 


theory of the chemiſts was too narrow to ex- 


tend to a full dogmatic plan. They ſaw its im- 
perfection in principle, and deficiency in appli- 
cation; and they profeſſionally gave themſelves 
up to an inquiry into every thing that experience 
and obſervation had found effectual in the cure 
of diſeaſes. Paracelſus had ecourſe to the pro» 


| feſſors of the natural form of medicine. He 


conſulted old women and quacks; and declared 
he would take a cure from any perſon, eyen Fan 
the devil. 255 

We next find the 5 of the W 


and the influence of Boerhaave, giving another 


ALS " ons | check 


7 
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check to natural phyſic in its pure and genuine 
ſtate. And the great name of Doctor Sydenham, 
while his doctrine laid the foundation of dogmatic 
phyfic, at leaſt in the practical part, has alſo; when - 
viewed in a different light, given fanction to em- 
piriciſm. And itis to a compariſon between the 
efficacy and ſimplicity of his plan of cure with the 
complicated indications of the dogmatiſts in the 
ſchools; that the general tendency to empiriciſm; 
which diſtinguiſhes the practice in England, is 
owing. Accordingly, what has much contri- 
buted' to the depreciation of dogmatiſm, is the 
prevalence of empiriciſm among many phyſi⸗ 
eians, and the corrupted natural phyſic among 
other perſons who do not regularly Py to * 
profeſſion. — 
From this ſelection of leading umd i 
it will evidently appear, that the adoption off J 
and reaſonings from, falſe principles, from the 3 
infancy of medicine, as taught in the Eſeulapian "Mi 
_ ſchool, to the preſent times, will ſufficiently ac - | 4 
count for the errors of the ſects; and their ĩnat - 
tention to and neglect of complete models and MN 
proceſſes of inductive inquiry, exemplified faf 7} 
ficiently in the writings of thoſe great ornaments | 
of human nature, Galileo, Torricelli, Paſcal, 
Bacon; and Newton, will account for their ſubs 
| ſequent wanderings from the laws of nature, and 
ſhe eee aſpect of the profeſſin. 


„ one would have deſpiſed them as impoſſibili- 
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CHAP. II. 


Of * the G Grounds of Hope hr the ks A 


. N ae, 


HE difficulties of our profelticn which are 
- - manifeſt to every perſon the leaſt conver- 


7 — in it; the trivial advantages which have ac- 

erued to it from the laborious efforts of medical 
Writers; the endleſs folios which have been writ- 
ten on the diſtinctions and cure of diſeaſe; to 
which may be added the continual embarraſſ. 


ment and univerſal perplexity attendant on the 


0 practice of medicine; ſhould have informed us 


of this melancholy fact, that we are travelling in 
a wilderneſs where there exiſt but faint glimmer- 


| Ings for extrication, and where the proſpect leads 
to deſpair; were it not an“ argument of hope, 
tt that ſome of the things already diſcovered are 
| 6 ſuch as, before their diſcovery, did not enter 


into mens minds even to ſuſpect; ſo that any 


„ties. For it is an uſual way with mankind 


& to form eonjectures of new things according 
«to the examples of old ones, and according 
c to the opinion thence preconceived and enter- 
«rained : which is a very fallacious manner of 


* Jadging- For many . derived from 
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88 the finer furs of animals, or the feathers 
B 3 „ 


, 4 


Ca] 


« tis fountains or origins of things, do not flow 
c in the ordinary channels. 

« So if a man, before the diſcovery of ord- 
<* nance, ſhould have thus deſcribed the thing by 


„ its effects; viz; that there was a certain way of 


« battering down walls and the ſtrongeſt fortifica- 


4 tions at a greatdiſtance, the minds of men would 


have run upon multiplying the force of their 


common engines of war, the known battering 


rams and machines, by the means of weights, 
heels, and other mechanical powers. But 
« ſcarce. any would have ſuddenly fallen upon 
ee the invention of ' raiſing a fiery wind, that 
5 ſhould blow out of a tube with ſuch prodi- 


< gious expanſive violence, as to produce he 


<« above-mentioned effect: an obvious exam- 
« ple thereof having never been ſ6en, unleſs 
perhaps in earthquakes or thunder-ſtornis; 


„which, as being grand works in nature, men | 
would r. have rejettes as * by | 


Ann 57154 
„80 likewiſe, pafitts the invention . fk, | 
« if any one ſhould have faid there was a certain 


way of making a certain cloth for apparel and 


« houſchold· furniture, far exceeding that 


linen or of woollen in fineneſs, ſtrength, gloss, 
d and ſoftneſs, men would immediately have 
„ fallen to conjecturing about ſome vegetable 


- 


* 
and down of birds, without ever dreaming it 

c ſhould proceed in ſuch plenty from the anni - 

verſary ſpinning of a {mall worm. 0 
And if any one ſhould have dropped a word 
ec about ſuch a worm, he would certainly have 
< been laughed at as the ities 1 0 a new 
2 HET, oY 

<< So, again, if, before the uſe of the ee 
<& any man had ſaid, that a certain inſtrument 
“was known for exactly diſcovering the quar- 
& ters and points of the heavens, mens inven- 
& tion would hence preſently have run upon a 


C more exact conſtruction of aſtronomical in- 


cc ſtruments, and various ways of applying them: 
E But that any thing ſhould be found, the motion 
e of which had ſuch a correſpondence to the hea- 
e venly bodies, and yet the thing itſelf no ce- 
e leſtial, but only a bare terreſtrial, ſtony, or 
cc metallic ſubſtance, would have ſeemed abſo- 
* lutely incredible. Yet theſe and the like parti- 
„ culars have been hid from mankind for ſo 


e many ages; and at laſt were not diſcovered 


« by philoſophy or the rational arts, but by 
chance or accident; and are of ſuch a nature 
as to appear perfectly foreign and remote from 
cc the things known before, ſo that ee 
e notion could any way lead to them. 
* Whence there is great room to expect, * | 
'if RO Mal remain in the boſom of nature < ns: 


23 4 
3 of. excellentinſs;: that have no man- 
ner of relation or | analogy to the things al- 
e ready diſcovered, but lying perfectly out of 
« the road of the imagination; and which, tho? 
cc hitherto. unknown, may doubtleſs, through 
© numerous revolutions and ſucceſſions of ages, 
© be one time or other diſcovered, as thoſe 
« above-mentioned have been. But, by the me- 
c thod we propoſe, they will more readily and 
Ke ſuddenly be ene nes ver ph at 


£6 once. 197 Nt , 
b . main; * 


< there ſhould ſtill remain. undiſcovered any conſi- 7 


„ derable number of uſeful and beneficial works; 

c and, again, ſtrangerthatthey ſhould hereafterbe 
e diſcoveredof aſudden; and great, tobe ſure, will 
ebe the wonder hat theſe particular works can 
be. The direct anſwer is, That as the ignorance 
5 of mankind has led them into deſpair, ſo know: 
<< Jedge will lead them out of it into the regions 
„of hope, or rather of certainty. But wWwho- 
* ever duly conſiders it, will not find it ſtrange, 
<« if our method of interpreting nature prevails, 


« that there ſhould, in a ſmall compaſs of time, 


“many new and uſeful inventions grow up: for 
< the · births of knowledge are quick; but the 
te births of time are ſow. And all the noble in- 
s ventions at preſent in uſe rather proceeded from 
9 Fiaecident, and random trials, or e | 
* 4e e war 5 * | 


hs - —_—— tc n In”; 
rer e ]²— IE 
« wa * *- 
_ * , - 


' & made; but after it is once made, they again 
“think it Eng: not. nde | 
before e 


80 likewiſe, if a eaſe ban deſcribe the pon |; 
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« than from any previous light of knowledge i 
* whereas the method of diſcovering by induction 


cc ig certain, regular, and direct, without waiting 


< for accidental hints and lucky chances. There 
cc are alſo other inventions of ſuch a kind as to 


& ſhew, that men may - pals. by and overlook 
< noble diſcoveries which lie before their feet. 
For though the invention of gunpowder, filk, 


“the compaſs, ſugar, paper, &c. may ſeem to 


“ depend upon certain properties of things 


c“ and of nature; yet, doubtleſs, the art of 


eee ee e eee tare act;epen, 2nd b 


ec jn a manner obvious. 


3? eee eee ee eee eee 
« frequently ſo perverſe, and childiſh, and con- 


6 tradictory, as firſt to diſtruſt, and preſently after 


6: to deſpiſe, itſelf : for men firſt conceive it in. 


+ credible that any fuch diſcovery ſhould: be 


ſibility, nay practicability, of applying the prin- 


ciples of inductive philoſophy to an art, which 


is wholcly acknowledged to be rather the reſult 


of conjecture than demonſtration: If be had 


hinted the poſſibility of interpreting the infi- 


_ NR POOR ee 
: 9 1 ..- aſe R 


2 Nor or- Scient. Bacon. 
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| E 
eaſe on Sir Iſaac Nerwton's awioms of n 1 | 
philoſophy, which hath actually been executed 
before ſuch an event, he would undoubtedly 125 YH 
mmmh Fj 
the air. e BHS] | 
An ee ebene grenades 
ſo. that we are ſufficiently advanced in our ſub - 
ject to authoriſe our adoption of another imports 


4 ant precept of Lord Bacon: Tis madneſs, _ 
7 Wenne man WW 


effected, m os means hitherto untried-*,** 
The numerous arts which natural philoſophy 
_ and chemiſtry have contributed to perfect, would 
| Incline us to this belief, That we have ne- 
glected advantages which hitherto have not been 
explored, and aſſiſtances which a greater atten- 
tion to ſcience and en _ nee 
ond. 255 
Wil ie not be alowed, a e 4 _ 
ſtudent in jurifprudence, and the politician, re. «x 
pe eee N 
2 
Willie — bi adlatiated, An 
| tologilt the logician, and ſpeculative geometri- 
hiſtory of the human underſtanding ?—Without 
theſe helps, we can never expect to make any | 


ts } 


great proficiency i in the ſciences n relats't to 
nan will of man. 

Would the increments and ene obuia- 

ing in the planetary ſyſtem, have been with any 


ſort of preciſion aſcertained, had it not been 
for the aſſiſtance of fluxions, brought to light 
. and foſtered by the matchleſs capacity of a New- 


ton? Without theſe or ſimilar means, what 
would our underſtanding avail us in the contem- 


plation of this and other ſublime departments of 


nature r We ſhould very probably, at this very 
advanced period of ſociety, be revolving in the 


vortices of Des Cartes, and abſorbed in all the 


wild aberrations of his imagination, had not 
this immortal perſonage chalked out a different 
path for diſcovery, by proper helps and a beco- 
ming e en nnn eee 
ing. 721. | 
<a N Sher the hand without AF oaths 

& the unaſſiſted underſtanding, can do A; 
ce they both require helps to fit them for buſi 


„ neſs; and as inſtruments of the hand either 


c“ ſerve to excite motion or direct it, ſo the in- 
C ſtruments of the mind either ſuggeſt to, or 


c guard and preſerve the underſtanding *.” 
Nothing more ſhould point out to phyſicians 


2 ions of philoſophy than the numerous 
ee of errors and miſtakes previouſly no- 


5 ticed, 
p Nov. Org. Scient. 7 Es 
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ticed, (Chap. I.) If it were only in compliance 
with the ſingular excelleney of the reaſonings 
of inductive philoſophers; if it were only on 
account of the aids which the rn 
receives from the precepts of philoſophy; one 
would think phyſicians would become philoſo- 
phers. For it is an unqueſtionable truth, that 
the ſagacious obſerver, the accurate reaſoner, 
and the cautious believer, have Ws deen in- 
ductive philoſophers. | 

If we, on one hand, view the tas inter- 
eld which medicine has with the multifarious 
phænomena of nature; and, on the other, con- 
ſider the relapſe from wonder and ſurpriſe which 
happens after the contemplation of a neu phæno- 
menon has been followed by the diſcovery of the 
law by which that phænomenon acts; from theſe 
conſiderations the importance of lun mut 


appear in a very clear light. 
If it be added, that the moſt 0 relies 5 


3 prejudices, which an acquaintance with the 


more general operations of nature ſerves to 
create, is its conſequence; its excellence muſt 
be eſtimated not in a limited point of view. Fur- 
ther, if we compare the ſubjects of our profeſſion 
with thoſe of natural philoſophy, we ſhall have 
Additional evidence of the importance of thoſe 
1 which contribute to perfect us in in- 


ne * 


P ot 7 


telligence, - to \ lieniliarine us with nature, and 
to promote the love of truth and-inquiry. _ . 

It certainly is more proper to premiſe an ac- 
quaintance with © natural philoſophy, the pro- 
. vince of which it is to diſcover the laws, and 
66, explain the phænomena, of the ſenſible mo- 
tc tions of the inſenſible aſſemblages of inanimate 
cc matter, than to ſet out with the ſeveral ſub- 
& diviſions of the profeſſion of medicine, viz. 
* phyſiology, chemiſtry, and botanical philoſo- 
% phy, the province of which is to diſcover the 
5 laws, and explain the phaznomena, of the 
<« inſenfible motions or appearances of the ſen. 
6 fible aſſemblages of inanimate nature 
It ſurely muſt be admitted; that the human 
mind ſhould firſt of all be initiated in, and con- 
verſant with; the ſubjects which admit of com- 


plGete perception; before we travel over more in- 


tricate paths, where our ſenſes avail us little in 
obferving, and perception itſelf is ſo incom- 
A ſecond cauſe, ſays Lord Bacon, of very 
« great moment, is, that through all thoſe ages 
<«< pally, or even moderately, - floarithed, the 
<< ſmalleſt part of human induſtry has been ſpent 
e on natural philoſophy ; though this ought to 
_ eſteemed as the great mother of all the 

| ſciences: 


© Profeffor Robinſan s Lectures on n ann 


4 give them new ſtrength and increaſe ; flowing 


1 9 1 
« ſciences: for all the reſt, teen eth 


c root, may perhaps be poliſhed and formed for 


ce uſe, but can receive little increafe. But let 

+ none expect any great promotion of the 
ce ſciences, eſpecially in their effective part, unleſs 
44 natural philoſophy be drawn out to particular 
& ſciences; and again, unleſs theſe particular 
6 ſciences be brought back to natural phils: . 
% ſophy. From this defect it is that aſtronomy, 
6 optics, muſic, many mechanical arts, medi- 
6 cine itſelf, riſe but little above their founda- 


tions, and only ſkim over the ſurfacesand va- 


« ricties of things; becauſe, after theſe ſciences 


& are ſeparated and formed, they are no longer 


er nouriſhed by natural philoſophy; which would 


6 from the cauſes and genuine conſideration of 
6. motions, light, ſounds, the texture and ſtruc. 
< tyre of bodies, the affections and intellectual 


„ apprehenfions. No wonder, therefore, if 


« the ſciences thrive not, whilſt they arc ſepa. 


„ rated from their roots *.** 


It may be conſidered as ſuperfluous 66 infilt 
much on the importance of the firſt principles 


of philoſophy, or logic, which is defined to be 


the ſeience of obſerving nature , the ſource 
eee ATA a * bee induction 


„ eee 
+ See Bruce's Firſt Principles of Philoſophy. 


- ſprings, 


it not be granted, that the good confequences re- 


t 2% 1 

ſptings, and mathematics as preliminaries to na- 
tural philoſophy; as it is obvious to every perſon; 
that the farmer ſhould have a previous acquaint-- 
_ ance with the inſtruments of his profeſſion before 1 

any efforts are made to cultivate his ſoil: for the 5 | . 
mind, without theſe lights in the proſecution of 1 
natural knowledge, may be compared to a * mir: 
* ror, the ſurface of which requires levelling and 
« poliſhing; in order to be diſcharged of its falſe 
_« imaginations and perverted notions, before it 
can be ſet to receive and a the od uo 
truth and juſt information = | 
It will, therefore, be aper end to inſiſt any - "I 
fatther on the indiſpenſable neceſſity of ſtudying | 


om 


with diligence that department of knowledge, a 
the province of which is to fulfil the preceding in- 9 
dications; to view man in the light of an intelli- | 


gent being, and to afford rules for the ſucceſsful = 
conduct and cultivation of his underſtanding. 13 | R | | 
If this be the province of logic, to guide and | 
direct the intellect of man, and to afford rules I 
for the ſucceſsful contemplation of nature; wilt WW / 


ſulting from ſuch a ſource, would be of very 
particular advantage in the profeſſion of medi · 7 
cine? where it is incumbent on us, by e 
of duty we owe to ourſclyes and our fellow-creas | 
| fures, to employ oy additional auxiliary in its 1% 
ee, —_— 8 | 


[3 


improvement, wherever the precepts of ſcience 

| chalk. out the path and point to us the means, 
How fundamentally have phyſicians wandered 
from the import of theſe precepts ! For they have 


proſecuted that aſpect of nature which hath a,re- 


ference to their profeſſion, as if it had been a 


ſtudy ur generrs ; as if no preparatory, no ele- 
mentary. branch of. philoſophy was neceſſary to 


the ſucceſsful e, of loi intricate a ye | 
| ment. "ay "7 : 


However, we raſh no inconfiderable _ of 
our hope for the advancement. of medical philo- 


ſophy, on the foregoing elementary ſcienges. 
Which, if ſteadily: purſued, will enable us to ob» 


ſerve the infinitely varied aſpects of life with 


preciſion and judgment; to reaſon juſtly from 


theſe appearances, and to apply theſe reaſonings 
with confidence to the practice of our art. By 


this mode of proceeding, we ſhall ſtand a fair 
chance of extirpating thoſe. unnatural diſtinc · 
tions in the profeſſion, of Dogmatiſts and Em- 


pirics; and of obtaining the indiſpenſable qua · 
lifications which ſhould centre in the character 


of a phyſician, thoſe of hiſtorian, philoſopher, 
and artiſt. By theſe means the great defederata - 

of our profeſſion will be ſecured, and the re- 
proaches which it hath ſuffered mitigated, nay; 


obviated ; ſo that we may with. equal juſtneſs 
8 8 Lord Bacon did, when he compared. his 


» 1 
- 
3 
— 
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philoſophy with that of Ariſtotle; uſing the words 
of Philocrates when, he differed from Demoſt- 
'henes : © Wonder not, Athenians, that I differ 
« from Demoſthenes; for he drinks water, and I 
4 drink wine: or in his own words, „ For 
„ all mankind, both ancients and moderns, 
* have drank a crude liquor in the ſciences, as 
« a water that either flowed ſpontaneouſly from 
« the underſtanding, or was drawn. out of the 
« well by the wheels of logic: whilſt we drink 
« a liquor, and offer it to others, prepared from 
4 an infinite number of grapes, ripe and ſeaſon» 
t ably gathered in cluſters, ſomewhat ſqueezed 
« in the preſs; ; 0 laſtly, W and l | 
* in the veſſel. 
Theſe, with numerous oa; es . 


incline us to inculgte and admoniſh, as a ground 


of ſolid hope, the great importance of the prin- 
ciples of natural philoſophy, and of the logic of 
the illuſtrious Bacon, to phyſicians ; in order that 
they may analize the various powers operating 
on the living body, and productive of the phe» 

nomena of life; examine with - preciſion the 
phenomena deſcriptive of theſe powers; perceive. 


the coincidences of theſe phænomena and - | 


powers, together with their reverſe; and ulti- 
mately deduce philoſophically from them; in 
** order to apply rules of conduct for the preſerva- 

tion of health and cure of diſeaſe, Thus wahl 
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office it is to apply * ane bores rag | 
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| 11 4 heitimate 3 in * Natural | 


Philoſophy, the Lagic of Nature, and Geometry; 
aſſumed, as Handards for appealing to, in any 
attempts to Hd the Lan 7 ature in the 


HE fave which plipfliaas have inken 

of the animal body, as if it were not made 

up of a complete indiviſible whole, but of diſtin 
parts, the operations of which were wholly inde 
pendent of each other; their uniform and uni- 


verfal propenfity to conſider man in his moſt 


complex ſtate, prior to any furvey of his more 


ſimple and unbiaſſed ſtate; or, to render the 


matter more clear, their attention to human 


nature in a ſtate of diſeaſe, previous to the moſt 
complete examination of it in a ſtate of health, 
and of prediſpolition to mes ere 10 de en- 


key unphiloſophical. 
It is a proſpect of the ad "Ty 
rowed from no department of philoſophy z. which 


es arguments will, Lexpect, prove. - 
* "42G 1. Would 


e 
2 


* ] : 
i. Wouldit not be the higheſt ſpecies of folly, in 
the ſtudent of the laws of nature and of nations, 
to profecute this branch of knowledge without 
any, nay, the moſt complete attention to the 
principle from which it ſprings, and of which 
they are only a more extenſive transfer, viz. man 


as a moral agent, or the principle of morality ? 


How fruitleſs would the preſumption be, to pre- 
{ſcribe rules of conduct for citizens and nations, 
previous to aſcertaining the principles of condu& 
which ought to actuate men as individuals? It 


certainly would be incumbent on us to aſcend 


from the more ſimple aſpect of this branch of 


moral knowledge, to the more complex. It 


would ſurely be an indiſpenſable preliminary for 
us to have ſtrictly philoſophical ideas of moral 
perception; then of moral law; and ultimately, 
by extending the principle of juſtice, aſcend to the 
rules of conduct, or laws, which ought to regu- 
hte- men as individuals, as nee and SY 
as nations. 

2. Would it not he the higheſt FETs 75 hs 


furdity and preſumption, to proſecute with incon- 


ſiderate ardour the ſcience of metaphyſics, with- 
out a conſtant reference to, and perfect analyſis 
of, the ſentient and intelligent faculties of man ? 
If we wiſhed to reſcue this department of phi- 
loſophy from the obſcurity, reproach, and pe- 
* in which it has hitherto been involved; 
„ 80 


F 


4 


if we were eld to free this important branch 
of intellectual ſcience from the diſcredit brought - © 
upon it by the Carteſian ſchool ; if philoſophers | 
diſcovered a deſire to confer upon it the 'impors 
tant office of diſcovering the moſt general concep= 
tions which the human mind can form of the 
foundations of the ſciences and arts, or the me- 
thod by which the mind approaches to the moſt 
general facts on which the ſciences and arts reſt; 
laſtly, if we mean to confer on it the important 
office of applying philoſophy to the belles lettres, 
we ſhould premiſe an W of the ee 
previouſly taken notice of. | 
3. Nothing certainly would appear 1 more ws 
poſterous, than a perſon's applying himſelf to 
ſpherical trigonometry, the different ſections of 2 
the cone, and indeed every department of tranſ. 
cendent geometry, prior to an acquaintance with 
the elementary part of this ſcience, the properties 
of a ſtraight line and pure circle, Surely, things 
where a facility to comprehend obtains, ſhould: 
be premiſed to complexity, or elementary to'the _ 
more advanced departments of philoſophy. - | 
4. The celebrated method of the mathemati- 
cians is ſtrictly conformable to this rule: Me- 
“ thodus mathematicorum, puto ordinem, quo in 
<, tradendis dogmatibus utuntur mathematici, in- 
_ &/cipit a definitionibus; pergit ad axiomata; his 
b -- nab theoremata ho S ec qui- 
C2 34 ».,> © Bus 


C 


Ltda oats, * - 5 " 


jectiles. This fimple fact, and theſe analogous 


7 Wh 


< bus corollaria, & I ures poſulaoit 


annectit | 
F. The truth ef Oer, propel ©s-Hlenely 
evinced in the circumſtances which led the illuſ- 


trious Newton to diſcover the laws which regu- 


late the planetary ſyſtem.: For we find this fub- 
lime diſcovery, which hath fully immortalized 
his name, originate from the ſimple fa@ of body 


when unſupported falling to the ground, aided 


by the phænomena accompanying terreſtrial pro- 


phænomena, he transferred to ſolve the motions 

of the n en oy aan e _ 125 

ſeribed. 
Te juſtneſs af. e 40 hte, 


"2 OR have u e ee 9 


b | 
Hr Age fe . 5 


our remark, ariſes from an accurate ſurvey of 
er ated eee of :netura] piles 


phers': Foritis indiſpenſable in this ſcience, that 
matter fimply and abſtradtedly, or the metaphyſic 
of body, matter as occupying ſpace, gravitating 
in ſpace, and ſuſceptible of motion through ſpace, 
ſhould be involved in the preliminaries to the 


imveſtigation of its infinitely: modified aſpects. 
Having diſcovered theſe general facts with reſpect 


no AP eFH ee e en and fuf- 
en obe ceplible 


* # Matheſos Univerſ: y olli. 


, P 


L 


teptible of motion through it, a ſolution is af- 
forded to ſome of the more grand phænomena 


of nature, in the aſtronomical phænomena, in te 


phænomena of projettiles, the art of building, 
the different of mechanics, hydro- 
ſtatics, hydraulics, and pneumatics. All tbeſe 

departments of naturt are proofs of the laws of 
e be gb ana. 


force. ena o © 

re 1 ere adepee use nig | 
_ tural, moral, and intellectual knowledge, as well 
as in the ſcience of quantity, furniſhed with im- 
portant analogies, and principles, highly oy 
of imitation and adoption in our profeſion. 


In all hide Lenses the ade e 3 


conſpicuous 3 as they have- uniformly begun 
with the inveſtigation of the more fimple aſpects 
of it, then Ne ee ere 
kan ſtate. | 
It 7 is a fabjeRt bighly u ot i in- 
quiry, to diſcover, whether our profeſſion is ſuſ- 
ceptible of a ſimilar mode of inveſtigation. And, 
if the moſt diſtant probability of the practicabi- 
lity of ſuch a ſcheme was the reſult of it, we 
ſhould diſcover no diſcordance, but rather a com- 
pliance, with the precepts of philoſophy, were 
we to adopt the following ſteps, 7 1 
Pirſt of all, et us begin with obſervations indo 
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e 
/ d eee of the ſeveral powers nn upor# 
in that ſtate; and creative of its phænomena. 
—— next place, let us aſcend to the phænomena 
accompanying deviations from this ſtate, or the 
ſtate of prediſpoſition to diſeaſe, and the powers 
productive of it; and laſtly, to diſeaſe itſelf: as 
the former appears to exhibit to us the moſt 
ſimple, the latter the moſt complex phenomena, 
as referable to man in a ſtate of exiſtence. .-- 
is is a view of the animal-ceconomy equally 
* and ſcientific. The truth of the former is 
evinced by à reference to the uniform practice 
of phyſicians; who have been found to accome 
modate nature and their reaſonings to ſyſtem, not 


their reaſonings and ſyſtems to natute: that of 
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the latter is realized by its complete approxima+ 
tion to the ſeveral aſpects of ſcience, the outlines 
of which we have detailed at conſiderable —_ 
* the preceding parts of this chapter. 
This is the view of medical doctrines lately ; 
Gored to the world by Dr Brown. It is only 
the moſt ſlight degree of juſtice due to this emi- 
nent author, to obſerve, that his view of human 
nature in a ſtate of diſeaſe, is the reſult of his 
progreſſive obſervations from health through the 
different ſtages of prediſpoſition, to its ultimate 
© progreſs in the attainment of idiopathic diſeaſe. 
That it is ſtrictly compatible with the firſt. 
| 210 8 of * an appeal to every * 


% 


6 


pelt of ſcience, either as kent to material 
or intelligent nature, will clearly evince,,.,/ -- + 
verſal ſucceſs attendant on his practice in his own 


hands and thoſe of his ſeveral admirers, is a com- 
plete demonſtration; as ©. the end of ſcience 


<« is to create and to improve the arts. 

11 is by this mode of inquiry, 1 believe, alone, 
we ſhall be enabled to aſcertain the cauſes of 
diſeafe, interpret its phænomena, and deduce 
rules for removing it. Upon this principle we 


may hope to be of eſſential ſervice to our profeſ- 
ſion, in accumulating uſeful facts, which are 
indiſputably much wanted, and in forming juſt 


pliance with this precept, we ſhall unite the ob- 
ſerving and rational faculties, and. accommodate 


dur conduct to that of the bee. For it appears 


that thoſe who have treated the ſciences, were 
“ either Empirics or Rationaliſts, - The Empi- 
* rics, like ants, only lay up ſtores and uſe 


< them ;-the rationaliſts, like ſpiders; ſpin webs | 


cout of themſelves: hut the bee takes a middle 
4 courſe, gathering her matter from the flowers 
ol dhe beld and garden, and digeſing and 
preparing it by her native powers. That, in 
like manner, is the true oſſice and work of 
4 * which, not truſting too . to 
C4. . 1,5 the 
# Fieh ph of Philoſophy. -* 
be F 
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4 chanical experience, entire or unfaſhioned, 


% ] 


«« the facukies of the mind, does not lay ape 
te matter afforded by natural hiſtory and mecha- 


et in the memory; but treaſures it, after 
« firſt elaborated and digeſted in the underſtand- 
“ing: and therefore we have a good ground of 
6 hope, from the ſtri@ union of the experimen- 
«tal and rational faculty, which Wave: not .. 
0 therto been united 1.9 
A conſtant reference to the principle'of ie in 
health; und nice obſervance: of deviations from 
this ſtate, will enable us to en yo with re. 
bend to idiopathic Aſenſe. 

The analogy of the dent of a baths; 4. | 
Newtoi applied to delineate the path of che pla- 


netary bodies, hath an affinity to the propoſition 


we viſh to inculcate. For if we obſerve aceu- 


rately the cauſes productive of flight deviations | 
from health, and the appearances denoting theſe 
deviations, we may with confidence transfer them 
to idiopathic diſeaſe, the phænomena of which 
imply neither more nor leſs; than chat cauſes of 
a fmilar nature, but n ee, Maar, ed 
tribute to create it T. Gl n 

By this manner of bann ee may wealth : 
the multiplication of cauſes, give a juſt interpre- - 


tation of effects, hope to diſcover the laws of na- 


e which dee the 8 ate 


1 | _ commas 
dea ee. 
7 Brown > „Lean, aud Elen. * to lxxvii. 


Ci 
commodate our reaſonings to thoſe univerſal 
axioms eſtabliſhed by: Newton. I! 1874 "3 8+ 489 
None of the phænomena of. nature be 
involved in ſuch intricacy if we. — 5 
| ſelves of the proper inſtruments of che und | 
ſtanding, diſpenſe with relying too much upon it 
when unaſſiſted, and proſecute her operations in 
a ſimilar manner; viz. firſt of all to begin with 
her more ſimple operations, and aſcend gradu- 
ally and with patience the ſcale of intricacy. For 
the powers of the underſtanding are as unbound- 
ed when properly aſſiſted, as they are truly weak - 
and helpleſs when left to themſelves. To which” 
Lord Bacon truly obſerves, 4 That the 
root of all the miſchief in the ſciences is this, 
e that, falſely magnifyingand admiring the powers 
* of the mind, we ſeek not its real helps x.“ 
In order to remedy this, hie wrote His admi- 
rable method of induction, which is full fraught 
ant truths, and the ſucceſsful efforts of natural 
philoſophers, as reſulting from this model, afford _ 
a complete demonſtration, and an adequate con- 
ception, of its excellence, and of the'vaſtneſs of 
the immortal author's defigns. Without this ſaſe 
monitor and indiſpenſable pilot, it is more than 
probable that a Gilbert could not have contributed 
eee the opti- 
eon pit vd buy tro 515 rotten 
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cian and aſtronomer, or a Franklin the civil, na- 

val, and military architect: Or, to adopt more 

accurate language, the complex and ſubtle phæ- 
nomena of magnetiſm, of light, of planetary 
motion, and the more awful and tremendous 
appearances of thunder and lightning, would 

never have been inveſtigated with that beautiful 
preciſion and artful manner RY in the wri- 
WY theſe Bom men. 
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An Attempt to prove, that Nature operates as ey 
Formly and univerſally in the cv dc hag as 
in Lou department Y the material world. 
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E are led, by every SN ne- 
tion, to this conclufion, That every wiſh 
is nad and every object to be accompliſhed, 

by the uſeof the beneficial influence of Mechanical 

Philoſophy, together with its truly important and 

indiſpenſable appendages, theLogic of Natureand 
Mathematics. It is the buſineſs of the former to 
obſerve the phænomena of the univerſe with ac- 
curacy and preciſion; to arrange theſe accord - 
ing to their generality; and to deduce with cau- 


— 


AS 
_—_— 


—— 2 — — 


tion. Subjects which admit not of complete ob- 
ſlerration are aſcertained by the more ſure teſt of 


— — 


9 


f 


„ „ 


| experiment. mbit is ivatied;cot; to uſe the worde 


of the illuſtrious: Bacon, tortured, in order to 


obtain a clear and perfect reſult. The natural 


philoſopher is never aſtoniſhed at the novelty of 
any phænomenon; for he is aware of the infinit 


diverſity of the 'appearances in nature. Novel? 


ties affect him in no other manner but as con- 
firming him ſtill more in ſome general law of na- 
ture, or as diſproving an hypotheſis. There is a 
maxim of very conſiderable moment conſtantiy 
held in view by the natural philoſopher, That 


Nature in all her operations diſcovers a wonder- 
ful degree of uniformity and univerſality. 
With him this tenet, which is conſtantly had 
recourſe to, in a great meaſure ſuſpends the ex- 


peCation of a notion very current among phyſi- 
cians, that the laws of nature are liable to OP. 


Bont lin 7e 


Nothing is more familiar in ape 
nne a medical perſon relating a phæno- 
menon or fact in nature, and at the ſame time 


law, or any fixed principle; conſequently ĩt muſt 


be an exception; or, in other words, it amounts 
to a belief, that nature operates by partial, and 


not by univerſal laws, in the animal-ceconomy. , 
This is a doctrine as prevalent as it ws: . | 


nant to truth and philoſophy. It is an aſſump- 
tion of the moſt eee e and war- 
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tive primary planets, areas proportional to _ 
k times 
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ranted by the analogy of no branch of nature. | 
Thus, in contemplating the ſolar ſyſtem, we are at 

à loſs to which we ſhould prefer the tribute of 


our admiration, whether to the grandeur or to the 


aſtoniſhing uniformity of their phænomena. 
It hath been diſcovered, © that the primary 

« planets and comets deſcribe round the ſun, 
* and the ſecondary planets round their reſpec- 


That © the orbits deſcribed Wund tbe kn und 
ce round the primary planets are ellipſes, _—_ 
5 the ſun or primary planet in the focus 4.” 
That the ſquares of the periodic times of 


C planets revolving round common centres, are 


„ eee pe . e 0 
ere 7 221 


If we transfer our attention to that aſpedt of 


; air Gicapency of whikch-a e ed | 


to the organ of ſeeing, we can plainly diſcover, 
that the ſame uniformity and univerſality obtain 
here as in the preceding department of nature, 
as no exceptions to any law have hitherto been 
415078 Open eee Ew it is eee = va 


opticm;'That | 
«6, is . in ade lines T 
Thar * the oppo mne and reflexion are 


"7 Kepler N 


| 
-— K 


[45 1 | 
« equal v: % That « when a ray of light paſſes 


c obliquely through any boundary of tranſparent 


« medium, there is a conſtant ratio between the 
« ſines of the angles of incidence and refraction, 


< viz..as'g ta 2: That the rays of light have 
_ «& different degrees of refrangibility, the red 28 


< and violet moſt of all $9? 
In like manner, a ſurvey. of; the magnetical 


and electrical phanomena and laws gives addi - * 


tional ſtrength ta the aſſumption, that Nature's 
laws are characteriſed by nothing exceptionable, 
but that we are inſtinctively led to this belief, 


that the Creator's works are ſubſervient to no 


motive of caprice, which the idea of exception 
ſtrongly indicates a belief of; but that à plea- 


ſing uniformity is diſcernible in every department 


of the univerſe. Thus, after baving examined 
the apparently unaccountable phænomena of 
magnetiſm and electricity by the the ſtricteſt ana- 
litical ſcrutiny, and to this having added and 


connected mathematical evidence, their infinitely 


modified phænomena have been found to be redy- 
eible to a few ſimple laws; viz. That “ the mag 
«netic fluid repels its own particles after a cer- 


„ tain law, or at a certain diſtance I:“ That 


< it attraQts iron particles by the fame law$: 85 
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are irreſiſtibly ſolicited to turn aſide our at 
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I 46 J 
more ſo through ſoft ſteel, and ſtill more ſo 
ce through air *.” What applies to magnetiſm 
hath been found to be equally applicable to elec- 
tricity; with this difference only, that what is 


phyſically ſo with reſpect to the latter. 
No man in his ſenſes, unleſs a profeled dif- 
ciple of Pyrrho, could doubt of the validity of 
the foregoing laws in the ſeveral ſubdiviſions of 
nature, or that they were liable to exceptions. 
For all the facts leading to the arrangement have 
undergone ſo ſtrict an analyſis, and the induction 
which leads to the law in each is ſo complete, that 


we are forced to lend our aſſent to their truth. 


-- Hitherto we have exemplified the grand truths 
reſulting from the application of inductive ſci- 


ence to ſome of the moſt intricate aſpects of 
material nature: In each of which the moſt com- 


plete conformity to the precept held forth by the 
great Reformer of human knowledge obtains, viz. 


the torturing her, as in each a perfect and clear 
reſult is diſcernible: for every apparently anoma - 


lous phænomenon is perceived to have ſome re- 

lation to another; d 1. one to _ 

aſſemblage of facts. & 26 ret 
From this ſcene of cling mazes we 


for a few minutes to medicine, 


[4] 


forth. 


of the moſt ſtriking charaReriſtics of her laws, 


the doctrine of exceptions to her more. general 
laws is conſtantly inſiſted upon, and with great 


language from that we have n adopingisheld 


Inſtead of 3 al univerſality . { 
ing in the operations of Nature, and being one 


pretenſions to erudition inculcated, whenever 


any anomalous phænomenon, or fact repugnant. 


to a prevalent hypotheſis, obtains. - Thus we find 


the notion of plethora hath been univerſal among 
phyſicians; from the time of Hippocrates to the 


preſent, eſpecially in the following ſet of diſeaſes; 


gout, epilepſy, palſy, apoplexy, byſteria, aſthma, 
&. Conſequently the practice reſulting from 


this ſuppoſed principle conſiſts of purgation, ina- 


nition, bleedings, together with a cloſe adherence. 
to a vegetable diet, and complete abſtinence from 
all kinds of animal-food. This is not the Place 
to appeal to argument or fact in order to evince 


the highly pernicious tendency of the antiphlo- 


giſtic practice, when applied to theſe forms of. 

diſeaſe *.- It is only neceflary to obſerve, that te 
moſt unqueſtionable inſtances are adduced, ev A 
by thoſe who ſupport with ſuperſtitious credus. 
lity the doctrine of plethora, of the tonic plan of. 


cure being completely adequate to the removal 


4 ry, aſthma, &c. Theſe, however, are 
= conſi- 


I hee the El. Med, from ar cel to cn and n 
Cocke to ccexii. | 
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C48 1 
conſidered as ſolitary facts, and given, forſooth, 


as exceptions to their favourite plethora ; which 
is {till retained in practice, together with the pe- 
ſtilential blaſts which iflue from its applications. 

It hath been proved by a very copious induc · 


tion of facts, aided by completely demonſtrable 


arguments, thit the plethora alleged in theſe 
diſeaſes is truly ideal, and that the cxceptions to 


this hypotheſis are the only grounds upon which 


rd ne oy IN PY ex- 
The Ans of exceptions e . | 
be referred to inadequate perceptions of the im- 
port of the firſt principles of, ſcience, as it re- 
quires not the aid of demonſtration to. prove 
it to be incompatible with truth, pregnant 
with - miſchief, and attended with the moſt 
baneful conſequences in the practice of the pro- 
feſſion. It is unqueſtionably: the pillar upon 
which empiriciſm reſts, as it ſtrongly favours the 
moſt torpid inaction in the accompliſhment of 
full and manly views, forms an unfurmountable 
barrier to the generalizaticn of facts, and to the 
— ed mY TP 8 
them. „ 0 vo 
4 Feats wad of eie eee 
mY led to expect, that a doſe of opium, given 
e in a ſtate of great debility, 
* » Brown's Leftures on the Prafice uf öde ani 


place ug his publiſhed work laſt quoted. 


TS! 


moderate ahe frequency of hi pulſe; allay del; > 
rium, relieve and abate pain, afford fleep and res 
freſhment, and give recteation and a greater de- 
gree of excitement to the whole ſyſtem. Now, 
that the ſame doſe, as it is commonly aſſerted, 
given to another perſon under the ſame cireum- 
ſtances, would not be attended with ſimilar ef- 
feQs, is an inadmiſible ſuppoſition. A perſon 
may with equal confidence expect an exception 
to any of the preceding laws in aſtronomy, op- 
tics, or electricity, as to this laſt. | 

It may be proved a pridri, and daily experience J- + 

countenances the concluſion, that the uſe of a 
full and generous diet of animal-food, the ſtimu- 
lus of heat not carried to excels, that of ſpirituous | — 4 
hquors, and other powers that operate on the 4 

ſame principle, will inevitably plunge a perſon 

into a phlogiſtic diſeaſe. And it is from this 

very ſource that peripnnumanyy {et | * 

rheumatiſm, originate. „ 

If the examples adduced are ung n — | 

which. enn be 28 little: doubted as that “ light 

& moves in ſtraight lines,” or any other optical 

truth, a law of nature is diſcovered: It would 

be completely ridiculous and abſurd to expect 
an exception to this general fact, by ſuppoſing. 
that a perſon would fall into a dropſy, into a dy- 
vary oe or hazard a n Tn. from 
5 2 ien 1 purſuing 
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purſuing a fimilar mode of life with a kannn who 
fell into a peripneumony, &c. - 

Indirect cauſes of debility may intervene, and 
contribute, with others, to produce the laſt-men 
tioned diſeaſes. But that is no exception. For 
the diſeaſes firſt mentiot ned do not ariſe from the 


not "SH It . — ed 1 
eaſes. And we AA, 

from one or other of two ſets. we powers, eh 
ſive or deficient ſtimulants. The phlogiſtic form 
is induced by the former, and the aſthenic by 
the latter. And their difference from each other 
is, as we ſhall have occaſion to fay, only a differ - 
ence of degree, they being all ſtimulant in kind.” 
All this he has proved by the moſt complete pro- 
| ceſs of inductive reaſoning. There is not a par- 
ticular in the whole extenſive furvey, that has not 
been ſubjected to an accurate examination, be» 
fore any attempt was made to apply it to the ge- 
neral principle. He had been biaſſed to the be- 
lief in exceptions; he ſearched for them, and 
found nothing but fact crowding on fact to eſta- 


bliſh-the general law. And while the cauſes f 

the two forms differ in the manner mentioned, 

* was 1 0 that remedies n differ- 
| EE ent, 


Ta 1 
ent, and differing in the ſame way, that is, not 


in kind but degree, muſt remove them. This, To 


es he has proved in the ſame complete man- 
And the concluſion muſt at firſt ſight be 


3 or here is an end of all ſound rea- 


% 


ſoning. FF 
All his amount to a e ee that 


the cauſes, which give birth to this doctrine of 


exceptions to general facts, originate from in- 
complete analyſis, * -aitificia arrangements, and 
falſe inductiohè; in off, from all the cauſes 


which give dn Lb · n ſcience. But, | 


frail as this baſis upon which-it reſts may appear, 
it ſtill muſt continue the foundation upon which 
the builders of ſyſtem, and the croakers of hy- 
potheſis, have trod, and muſt- ſtill; continue to 
tread, if they wiſh to cloak their impoſture from 
the ignorant and credulous, and ſhun the mori | 
Hing 5085 eee detection. be 
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CHAP, v. 


The be Aplcato of the Principhts of Phi | 


egy and ERR to _— 


: Maul . n 4 


E "ou 4 a diviſion we our ls 


jet into two diltin&t parts; preparatory, 


and ſcientific. The preceding chapters have a 
rence to the former, the following: to the lat- 
"2 e 


A T7 
ter. en an effort is made to inſtul 
into the mind a ſuitable propenſity for the recep- 

tion of truth, and for the inveſtigation of an in · 
tricate department of nature, by affording it pro 
per directions, diſpoſitions, and models, to ap- 
peal to in ſo arduous an undertaking, and by 
fortifying it _ the projudiver” natural to 

men“. 
inches e departments we e e 8 
in a more ſerious inquiry, and in topics of fin- 
gular moment; ſince by them the inſtruments, 

with which philoſophers have hitherto been ſuc- 
ceſsful in the diſcovery of the laws of nature, are 
developed. The method of analyſis and induc- 
tion applies to every aſpe& of nature, to the 
ſciences of phyſics as well as to ethics. In the 
former, from phænomena and mathematical evi- 
dence, we arrive at the laws of body. In the 
latter, from moral perception, we aſcend to 

mortal law; and from moral law, by an exten- 

« ſion of the principle of juſtice, we ultimately 
& arrive at the laws of nature and of nations 1. 

In order to introduce with proptiety the ar- 
ticles taken notice of in the text, it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that thehiſtory of philoſophy exhibits 
to us two remarkable ætas. The one is, diſtin- 
guiſhed by, phe Wen of A 5 the other 


5451 RL, Wei bY 
A 2 11 . See eee 83 Je 
” 1 5 Profeſſor Bruce e | 
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ty the Nan Organum of Lord Bacon. The 
one has a reference to the invention of ſyllogiſmʒ 
the other to analyſis and induction. It is not 
our province to give a comparative view of the 
relative merit of theſe engines in ſcience. It is 
only neceſſary to obſerve, that in fyllogiſm the 
mind deſcends from general principles to facts 
involved in them. On the contrary, in induc- 
tion, it begins with particulars, and riſes gradu- 
ally from theſe to the laws of nature formed by 
them. The firſt took its origin among the 
Greeks, and pervaded the whole ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy for 2000 years: The latter was the diſ- 
covery of the great Bacon. Finally, the one is 
the offspring of art; the other, the child of na- 
ture. The veſtiges of the former are perceptible 
in medicine, on the ſlighteſt examination of its 
different aſpects; but of the latter the moſt faint 
traces occur only to our obſervation in the ſame- 
profeſſion. Which in its preſent ſtate was to be 
expected, as induction ſignifies the progreſs of 
the mind from a knowledge of particulars to ſome 
general truth, a method ſcarce ſo much as dream- 
ed of by phyſicians. In it, the mind never ad- 
mits a law, reſpeQing any department of nature, 

till it has examined every particular fact which 
gives riſe to it, ſeen its place with reſpe& to 
others, and marked its import. But all this is 
à progreſſion poem moms oppolite to that, till of 
e eee eee Pant: late 


\ 
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wake followed by the different creators $ of medical 
vl ; Fo 
Previous to entering upon our ey a 
neceffary to point out the ſubſerviency of ana- 
lyſis and induction to each other. The me- 
thod of analyſis, we obſerve, is the method of 
nature, as it ſhould be a faithful picture of na- 
ture. Its province is to be converſant about 
partieular objects or phænomena, in order to aſ- 
ſemble them together to facilitate their arrange- 
ments in nature. The ſcience of induction riſes 
on analyſis, or proceeds from the facts and ar- 
rangements in nature to the 3 HE = - 
plication of its laws. | 
The phenomena, which afford an indudtion 
-« deſcriptive of a law of nature, aſcertained by 
„ analyſis, muſt be obvious, uniform, and uni- 
* verſal *,” But, while the phænomena and 
facts of nature are the foundations upon which 
legitimate induction is reared, there is no- 
thing more general in medicine than doubts 
relative to facts in nature as related by phy- 
ſicians. Indeed, this is fo univerſal a theme 
of reproach, that, when a perſon attends a leo- 
ture, a ſociety, or reads an author, a ſingle page 
can ſcarcely be paſſed over in the latter, ora 


but the u is bir rer NN W n vex· 
A 511+ e 
. a, ru wat of Philoſophy. 
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<d with uncertainties, 80 chat it very At 


appears, that we labour under preciſely the ſame 
difficulties in medicine with reſpect to the legiti- 


macy of our facts, which natural philoſophers did, 
when the Novum Organum Scientiarum of the great 
luminary of modern philoſophy was preparing 
for the inſpection and direction of ſubſequent 
diſcoverers. His expreſſion on the occaſion is 


highly beautiful, and * well W to : 


our purpoſe. 
« And for the foundations of experience, 


„ 


c which is the next thing we muſt proceed to, 


e they have not hitherto been laid, or very weakly. 
c Nor has a collection of materials, competent ei- 
4 ther in number, kind, or certainty, for inform- 


ing the underſtanding, or any - wiſe ſufficient 


and worthy of the end propoſed; been hitherto 


* made. But, on the contrary; learned men, after 
an eaſy, indolent manner, have received cer- 
4 tain rumors of experience, and the popular re- 


4 ports and tales thereof, both for building and 


« ſtrengthening their philoſophy, and giving 
e them the weight of ſtrong teſtimonials. Which 
eis juſt as if a kingdom ſhould govern itſelf, 


not according to the advices and intelligences 


« of its ambaſſadors and truſty officers in foreign 
«courts, but by the idle rumours and common 


5. town-talk of its people. For as to matter of | 
experience, there is nothing hitherto well diſco- 


. „ * ved, 


| „ 

4 vered, verified, adjuſted, weighed, or meaſu- 
be red, in natural hiſtory: And whatever is vague 
and undefined in obſervation, muſt needs be 

& fallacious and deceitful in the information. And 

6 if this ſhall ſeem ſurpriſing, or the complaint 
e appear unjuſt to any one, whilſt ſo great a 
ec philoſopher as Ariſtotle, aſſiſted with the purſe 
« of ſo great a prince as Alexander, has compi- 
5 led ſuch an exact hiſtory of animals; and 
ec whilſt ſome others, with greater diligence, 
though with leſs buſtle, have contributed many 
© things thereto ; and whilft others, again, have 
c rote copious hiſtories and accounts of plants, 
be metals, and foſſils; ſuch a perſon does not ſeem 
5 ſufficiently to ere our meaning. A na» 
- & tural hiſtory, compiled for its own ſake, is one 
“ thing; and a natural hiſtory eolle&ed for in- 
forming the underſtanding, in order to the 
& building of natural philoſophy upon it, is an- 
other. And theſe two hiſtories, as they differ 
„ in other reſpects, ſo do they principally: in 
* this, that the former contains various deſerip- 
tions of natural bodies, but not experiments 
of mechanic arts. For as, in civil life, che 
e temper of a man, and the ſecret diſpoſitions of 
« his mind and affections, are better underſtood © 
hen he is ruffled than otherwiſe; ſo'the Te. 
& crets of nature are better got out by the tor 


ee e e eee their _ 
om. 
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6 on a And therefore we may ha have 
good hopes of natural philoſophy, when na- 
e tural hiſtory, which is the baſis thereof, ſhall 
ebe better ſupplied, and not before: | 
In like manner, we may have good hopes for 8 
the cultivation and improvementof that art, which 
hath a reference to the ſucceſsful conduct of 
health and diſeaſe, when the powers productive 
of the phænomena of health and diſeaſe are ac- 
curately analized and underſtood. How funda: 
mentally ſubverſive of this idea, is the fabric of 
Empirciſm, and the doQrine of Specifics? A nu- _ 
merous range of which are uſhered in at one 
time, with a thorough conviction and a poſitive 
certainty as to their mighty wege at tber 
period, rejected with indignation. d 
The unexampled applauſe which cicuta met. 
with in the cure of all the modifications of ſcir-" 
Thus and cancers, is a memorable inſtance with: + 
in our own memory of the credulity/of phyſicians; 
The notion of ſpecific excellence pervaded the 
whole medical world for a conſiderable length 
of time, after the reception of this drug into prac- 
tice: And the enthuſiaſm of its abettors have 
been abundantly evinced, in the melancholy re- 
cords of moſt charitable inſtitutions for a con- 
ſiderable ſpace of time. This drug affords a ſin- 
5 8 ae he ee e, e 
<0 fs *. MET 3 . . ne cepts 
—_ * Bacon's Nor 8 N 


E- cepts of philoſophy, which the nn who 
1 Soryt in the title of n Mbit upon 1 
| _ becaſion. + 
V attending to the e con- 
1 ? c cmitant to the exhibition of every drug, of ali- 
| ment, drink; temperature, exerciſe, paſſions of 
the mind, &c. their ſole attention appears to be 
_ engroſſed in the exhibition of a few grains of 
this remedy; as if no benefit was to be ſuppoſed 
to accrue from any of the ordinary powers which 
actually ſupport life, by affording a ſtimulus, 
the failure of which had induced the diſeaſe. If 
they had examined accurately the powers pro- 
ductive of ſcirrhus, and the period of life at 
which it happens, they would have diſcovered 
that they were all ſuch as act by a debilitating 
operation. This conſideration ſolely would have 
led them to pay no ſuch uncommon deference 
, to this unimportant and ineſſential material, or 
truſt to ſo impotent a power, as a few grains of 
an inſignificant remedy, However, this I will 
venture to affirm, and I believe every phyſician of 
candour and liberality will aſſent to it, that with- 
out a conſiderable attention to the ſeveral powers, 
that operate by an . ee quality, cicuta 
hath never been efficacious. 5551 
The next in the catalogue of noſtrumsis zinez/ 
the reputation of which, in the cure of epilepſy, 
nn to the preceding I 
treatment 


- 
< 


(ol 


treatment of ſcirrhus. At one period its modi: 7 
cinal powers were, to adopt the language of its 
_ rhapſodiſts, fully adequate to obtain a e 
_— ſolution of this diſeaſe; © + $1 5198. © 
The hiſtory of this article exhibits to us a cu- 
rious inſtance of neglect, and inattention to the 
circumſtances accompanying its exhibition; as 
we have demonſtrable proofs of its being ſolely 
and abſtractedly attended to, till experience 
clearly evinces its inefficacy, and completely 
ſnews the want of an analyſis of its qualities and 
the nature of this diſeaſe: for no inference re- 
ſpecting its qualities and mode of operation is 
diſcernible; all that is ſuppoſed, is only * it is 
e deer of ſome ſpecific virtue. 
At another period mercury is received a as 4 pe- 
cific in lues venerea; ; in which the ſame pet itia prin · 
cipii obtains as in the preceding articles, till the 
want of noſes, and complete deſtruction of 
gums, fauces, teeth, and tongues, afford a tacit 
intimation to phyſiciahs of the impropriety of 
confiding ſolely in it: conſequently recourſe is 
had to mezereon, ſarſaparilla, the Liſbon, diet - 
drink, and a variety of ſuch articles, but all with- 
out effect. Hence will the miſerable ſufferer ſink 
under his load of grief and anguiſn, a victim to the 
want of application of the principles of philoſophi- 
cal analyſis to the ſubjects of the Materia Medica. 
11 is * 1 eee e 
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as a ſtimulus; that cit promotes, if aided 1 by 
Other fr ſimilar powers, a vigorous perſpiration; and 


Is inductive of other phenomena characteriſtic of 
A operation of a Timulus. It Tegitimately fol- 


lows, therefore, that the good conſequences ari- 
fing from its uſe reſult from this ſource. Is it 
therefore not wonderful, from this inference re- 
ſpecting its qualities, that means of a fimilar na- 
ture are not had recourſe to during its uſe, to co- 
operate with it, to enlarge the baſis of our truly 
limited practice, and more completely to obtain 
the advantages which theſe qualities intimate tous. 

-- The fame mode of reaſoning will apply to the 
ade adopted by phyſicians in the uſe and 
abuſe of electricity. Nothing is more familiar 
than the obſerving this valuable remedy uſed con- 


Jointly with ſome other evacuant and DOR 
| "EY m viz. bleeding, purging, inanition, &c *. 


This is a remedy known to every perſon to 
"as poſſeſſed of remarkably quick "ſtimulant 


powers: it hath therefore been uſed in the dif- 
ferent modifications of paralyſis, and is found to 
afford a temporary ſuſpenſion of the complaint; 


which, however, ſhortly recurs as violent as ever. 
From this it naturally follows, that powers ope- 


eee eee e , 


2910 durable 
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Jofirmary of Edinburgh. 
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durable operation, would be fully adequate to 
obtain an effectual cure in moſt caſes of * 
thic paralyſis. ee 

It is {tritly admiſſible, and cpa with 
common ſenſe and experience, to believe, that 
caſes of paralyſis where electricity has been ap- 
plied, have been relieved; hence its denomina- 
tion of a ſpecific. But to give credit to reports of 
its being ſolely efficacious, or where powers dia- 
metrically oppoſite have been conjoined, is as 
prepoſterous as the belief that the n is com- 
poſed of atoms and pores. | | 

Farther; 1 e Band u Gravelyu ir is 


one phyſician, that the volatile alkali, an acknow- 
ledged pernicious remedy in every oo 
diſeaſe, had been uſeful in peripneumony, who 
with the ſame breath affirmed it to be particularly 
efficacious in intermittent fevers *®. By another < 
_ phyſician the exhibition of ſerpentar. Virginienſis, 2 | 
had been recommended for a trial to a friend of 7 lf8 
mine who had occaſion to attend a patient in pe- 
ripneumony, though its ſtimulant qualities were 2 
univerſally acknowledged. In the laſt, the 
molt complete traces of Empiriciſm obtain: and 2 
as to the former, we are irreſiſtibly led to place 2 
no confidence in the aſſertion; for every appeal * 5 
ne nature of GPa ung the principles * 
22 py. | upon — . 
2 De Homes Leun Metis 277 
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upon which the medicine operates, lead died | 
to a negation of the fact ſo aſſumed. 7M 
The importance of this analyſis is ſtill further 5 
conſpicuous, i in order to remove the implicit credit 
which ſome phyſicians have paid to a few prac- 
titioners in Holland. Who have, from falſe prin- 
ciples in pathology, conceived that abſorbent 
earths, eſpecially the oculi cancrorum, were fin- 
gularly efficacious in uterine affections, eſpecially 
in leucorrhœa; and that the peculiar efficacy of 
this remedy reſided in its aſtringency. Can 
any thing be more prepoſterous than the con- 
ceit, that 3j. or 36. of this drug ſhould affect 
the living body in ſuch a manner as to remove a 
diſcaſe of ſuch conſiderable debilityasleucorrhcea, 
where, independent of the weaknefs of the parts 
locally affected, every function is ſo. conſiderably 
impaired, and the ſeat of the diſeaſe: can be de - 
monſtrated, from every cauſe inductive of it, and 
every power capable of en it, hs occupy 
the whole ſyſtem. | 1 
Beſides the diſcharge of 3 r takes 
place from the relaxed uterine and vaginal veſ- 
ſels, and which conſtitutes a conſiderable ſhare 
of this diſeaſe; it is frequently found to be con- 
joined with a diſcharge of blood from the ſame _ 
veſſels. In this condition it is found to be, in the 
event, at leaſt 39 times in 40 incurable, accord - 


ing to the preſent Practice. It is truly aſtoniſh- 
ing 


1 
ing that the lives of our fellow - creatures mould < 
be ſo ſported with, as to be thus ſubjected to the | 
lies of impoſture and the ignorance of credulity. 

Semiruba is a medicine which hath met 
with its encomiums ; and eventually will, I pre- 
ſume, meet with the fate it deſerves. This re- 
medy hath been recommended as a ſpecific in 
dyſentery, as much as gum kino, columbo root, 
&c. have in diarrhœa. But, I believe, no phyſi- 
cian will be ſo mad as to refer us to actual in- 
ſtances of their ſueceſs; for an appeal by the un- 
prejudiced to their efficacy, would, I have no 
manner of doubt, belie any aſſertion to the con- 


Ihe reliance of phyſicians on æther, in caſes = 


of aſthma, hath equally been ſubjected to diſ- 
appointment in the event. This medicine is re- 
markably ſucceſsful in preventing a paroxyſm 
when forming, as well as affording a ſolution to 
it when formed. But, mark the conſequence 2 
The fit, ſimilar to a part affected with palſy, and 
relieved for the time by electricity, recurs more 
violent than ever; and paroxyſms are found 
more frequent in conſequence of its uſe. 
18 it not agreed by all phyſicians, that æther is 
one of the moſt diffuſible of all ſtimuli, or, ac- 
cording to their language, a moſt powerful an- 
tiſpaſmodic ? That it prevents the fit's approach, 
and relieves it when preſent, from its affording | 
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| 1 | 
a ſtate of temporary vigour, is unqueſtiounable 1 
What might then be expected from powers of a 
/ . fimilar nature, but af a more durable operation? 
885 Angina Pectoris is a form of diſeaſe which 
hath made ſome buſtle of late in the medical 
world. Whether or not it is the more conſpicuous 
for its novelty, the uncommonneſs of its appear- 
ance, or its malignancy, is not my province to 
aſcertain. But this is certain, that phyſicians 
have hitherto made no obſervations, either un 
the cauſes which produce it, or the remedies which 
remove it, that amount to uſeful facts, notwith · 
ſtanding numerous inſtances have ſolicited their 
| | notice ſince it firſt of all obtruded itſelf on their 
attention. Neither is it to be wondered at, 
while their whole attention is engroſſed in ſearch- 
ing for ſpecifics, ſuch as the different prepara- 
tions of antimony, &c. and for ſome ſnug corner 
of noſology for its reception. Whereas, had they 
applied the principles of analyſis to the powers 
inductive of it, and the forerunners to its forma- 
tion; if to this they Had ſuperadded complete at- 
tention to the real phænomena of the ſtate of 
prediſpoſition and of the diſeaſe; its nature would 
long ere this have been diſcovered, and practi- 
tioners would have been relieved from the in- 
_ conſolable affliction attendant on ſeeing their 
fellow creatures in extreme _— win 
1 880 their — 7 Te 
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The credulity of that, phyſician is ſtill further 
pitiable, who, from confidence, inthe peculiar effi- 
cacy of burnt leather, burnt ſpunge, and other 
traſh of a ſimilar nature, expects to cure ſcro- 
phula, and a variety of tumors both eneyſted 
and ſolid, occupying different portions of the bo- 
dy. I know no character ſo truly deſpicable, or 
that merits tha indignation of ſociety more, than 
the wretch who deſpiſes the knowledge of rules of 
ſcience in the praQice of a liberal art, where the 
"moſt invaluable, of all human bleſſings, health, 
_and its attendant comforts, are at ſtake. Nothing — 
ſurely more completely evinces the tevival of the 
— philoſophy of Democ ritus, than this propenſity of 
— phyficians to Empiricilm. Inſtead of obſerving | 
coincidences and affinities in nature, they ob. © | 
ſcrie"a very different conduQ_indeed 7 Like ” 
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apt pupils in the Democritic ſchool, they ende. 
your to demonſtrate that nature is made up of _ 

parts completely heterogeneous with reſpect to 
each other; and that a pleaſing affinity is nowhere 
diſcernible in her phænomena, or the character 
iſtic of her works. Were we, however, to fols - , _ 
low the ſteps which Newton did in his diſcovery 
of the laws of light, or of planetary gravitation, * 

a very different opinion would inſtantly be 
begot in us. This illuſtrious philoſopher, in 

the laſt caſe, ſaw that it was the property of 

| all bodies to fall to a common centre. He ſaw 

2 . this. 


** 


; | 66 J 
this property not only in ſmall bodies, but 
in great; in thoſe at a diſtance, as well as thoſe 
dat hand, From which analyſis of particulars 
he drew this induQtive concluſion, [That it is a 


Jener al law of nature, that all bodies gravitate. 1 


Should our curioſity lead us further to purſue 
the inquities of this great man, we ſhould find 
him diſcover ſome general property in which 
bodies exiſting on this earth agreed, and of 
which 1 its machinery is formed, and this form- 
ing a part in one great whole. Should we till 
go further in our inquiries, we could find other 
planets like our earth, enlightened by the ſame 
ſun, and this forming but a part in the ſolar 
ſyſtem. Nay, our journey would not end here. 

We next could diſcover other ſuns enlighten- 
ing other worlds like our's,. and our ſun but 

forming one point in the immenſe collection of 
funs and worlds. We find them afl making a 
part in the univerſe, and forming all. diſtinct 
parts of being *. Here ceaſe our inquiries ; the 
mind can expand no more. In this progreſs the 
method of analyſis is ſufficiently conſpicuous: 
The inquirer, from an analyſis of particulars, hath, 
in the aſcending ſcale, or, to uſe the language 

of ſcience, by the analyſis of compoſition, * 
vered the moſt genetal of all truths or laws. 

We ſhall, in a ſimilar manner, n fin 
which led Dr Brown to that extenſive induction, 


from 
* Addiſon's Spec. | 
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fram which be demonſtrates, in 4 d bed 5 
bitable manner, that all the powers which ope- 
rate upon living animals, and that are productive 
of the phænomena of health, prediſpoſition to 
diſeaſe, and actual diſeaſe in them as well as in 
the vegetable creation, ſtimulate. It'is' aur pro- 
vince to examine it on the principles of philoſo- 
 phical analyſis; nothing being more certain, than, 
that, when we forſake the method of induction; 
error unavuidably enſues; The errors in natu⸗ 
ral philoſophy, previous to the application af in- 
ductive ſcience to it by the modern Eclectics, 
as well as the abſtractions, & c. among the ſecta 
of moraliſts and metaphyſicians, are complete 


proofs of the obſervation. The unnatural dif- 


tinctions in the ſyſtems of Materia Medica, 
are unqueſtionably the refult of applying falſe 
philoſophy to medicine. But the miſchief reſty 
not here, For the greateſt of all plagues in 
ſcience, inaccurate eee ene 
to the evil. 

In this dilemma, a windpolbilud: of fingular 
accuracy and profound judgment, was indiſpen- 
fably requiſite, in order to analize all the ſeveral 
powers operating upon animated nature. This 
important taſk appears to have been allotted to 
Dr Brown. He ſet out with an hypothefis. 
However, be found it as indifpenſable to adopt 
we Newtonian rule in this department as in the 
. 3 e other 


DIP. 188 J 
other parts of his ſyſtem ; and his progreſs is 


ſtrictly conformable to it. He began his obſer- 


- vations-on powers which were known and fami- 
Har to him, and by degrees roſe to thoſe which 
were more remote from his obſervation. He 
neceſſarily found, that the blood, chyle, food, the 
fluids ſeparated from the blood, air, heat, &c. 
ſtimulate animals. From theſe phænomena his at- 
tention was neceſſarily transferred to the proper 
functions of mind, viz. paſſion, emotion, thought, 
together with "muſcular action. Theſe he alſo 
found to - ſtimulate ; their effects being the 
fame,” viz. life in its different degrees: for 
without the agency of theſe ne 1 muſt 
ceaſe. 
Having farveyed- all theſe more familiar "Y 
eas, his attention was neceſſarily called to ſub- 
jects more difficult of examination, and intrica- 
cies ſeemingly unſurmountable aſſailed him; 
0 that his hypotheſis mult have periſned: for 
the operation of contagions, poiſons, opium, 
and numerous objects of a ſimilar nature, were 
unqueſtionably of difficult ſolution. To his em- 
darraſſments in this ſituation, the doctrine of ano- 
dynes, the fate of the Marſeilles porters, who died 
upon opening bales of goods impregnated with - 
the contagion of the plague from the Levant, 
together with the diſaſters accompanying dogs 
who. vilited the ma Cani, were apparently 
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ſufficient to convince his opponents, of the wild 
delufion of his opinions. In this ſituation, he 
had recourſe for reinforcement to the principles 
of the ſecond Newtonian axiom; and this af- 

forded a ee en his manifold > . 

He ee. As lines Hats to 690 PR ee. 

ſtimulates animals ſufficiently for the due per- 
formance of all the functions of body and mind. 
When it is above this point, or below it, the 
phznomena of life are heightened or impaired; 
but when conſiderably above or below it, 
the functions of body and mind are impaired; 


or cecaſe altogether. - For example, a man de- 


prived of muſcular action and proper cloathing, 

could not live a few minutes at the freezing 

point: and yet would it be falſe to allege that 

this temperature is ſtimulating ? ſince fiſh and 

ſeveral animals are found to live even under that 

temperature, and to perform all the proper fune- 2 
tions of life in it. It is therefore a legitimate 5 
eonſequence, that this temperature is ſtimulating, - 
as the ps viz. life, &c. are equal Spes | 
at 68 as at o. J 

This mode af eng his hath Adept 
the examination of every power operating upon 

the human body, whether blood, air, food, &c. 

For blood in abundance and in defect conſtitutes 
a  Rimulus ; food, MBAS ey or af- 
e 3 8 fording 
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fording a defective nouriſſiment, producestheſame 
effect. Air, when pure, affords, probably inde. 
pendent of its uſe in reſpiration, a conſiderable 
ſtimulus to the body, and its effects in _ 
bability are in proportion to its purity. 
Impure air, improper food, and deficiens 


quantity of blood in the ſyſtem, are found to give 
birth to fevers of the moſt malignant nature: If 


contagion be ſuperadded, their effects are in- 
creaſcd, but no eſſential diſſerenee in the nature 
of the diſeaſe is conſtituted. Hence he draws this 
inductive concluſion, That contagions, whether 
affecting perſons prediſpoſed to pblogiſtic or 
aſthenie diſcaſe, operate like the ordinary powers; 
their effects being the ſame preciſely with them, 
in increaſing *-or diminiſhing ſ excitement. 
_ © Poiſons, giving birth to idiopathic diſeaſe, 
add additional weight to his concluſion. Nu- 
merous facts are not wanting to prove, that 
epilepſy, palſy, apoplexy, and aſthmatic pa» 
roxyſms, have been induced by poiſons. Their 
giving birth to theſe forms of diſeaſe, are complete 
| Þroots of their operating in a manner analogous 
to the ordinary powers, viz. by giving a deficient 
ſtimulus, or by diminiſhing the excitement; 
e een induction of VO ne 


as 5 


As in a ſmall-pox, meaſles and al the phlogillics exan- | 
themata. - | 


'+1n Pagers imple typhus, . e 2 


TS 


ebe the bn theſe diſcaſes; and not plethora, 
They require, therefore, a very different 'njode 


of cure from that which the nen bf Teen N 


ſuggeſts. 

Opium, he alſo — proves, contrary 
to the received opinion, to be a moſt quickly 
diffuſible ſtimulus, and not a ſedative. Its el 
ſential uſe in diſeaſes of the greateſt debility, in 
abating the frequency of the pulſe in the laſt | 
ſtages of fevers, dropſies, &c. which unqueſtion· 

ably is a ſymptom of debility; its allaying deli- 
rium in fevers, and affording ſleep, which are 
ſymptoms alſo of debility * ; its univerſally pro- 
ving detrimental in all phlogiſtic diſeaſes, in all 
recent and gun-ſhot wounds, by preventing in- 
ſtead of procuring ſleep, by aggravating inſtead 
of allaying urgent e ee moe the walk 15 
the obſervation. 


In this manner he boese in ſurveying | 
every power operating upon animals in their li- 
ving ſtate; and ultimately arrived, aided by the 
rules of analyſis and induction, at the moſt uni- 
verſal conception which the mind can attain, vi#. 
this extenſive law in nature, . That all the powers 
 & operating upon the animal and vegetable king- 
dome, and Oy of all their Phanomena, Ni- 


„ mulate.” 
2 have we 0 the "ones of 
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the principles of philoſophical analyſis and induc: 


tion to the proſeſſion of medicine. The ſubject 


is highly worthy the moſt accurate examination; 
having no leſs an object than the complete extir- 
pation of Empiriciſm. | 

- The ſtrange propenſity of phyſicians to Em- 


5 piriciſm, which at preſent ſo flagrantly directs | 


every department of the profeſſion, hath given 


riſe to a very | copious catalogue of books of 
| caſes ; from which no uſeful or juſt deduction 
can be drawn, no truth diſcovered, but this very 


melancholy ane, That the lives of our fellow-crea- 
tures are ſuhjected, eſpecially in hoſpitals and diſ- 
penſaries, tg the dogmatic canons of credulous 
graduates. 

The aſſemblage of falle information lately re- 
cited, is an additional argument for its comple- 


tion. For without theſe important inſtruments of 
| ſcience, no reſemblances in the powers operating 


upon the human body will be perceived ; but the 


idea of exceptions to the laws of nature will be 
inculcated without end. On the other hand, if 
complete attention to the circumſtances accom- 
. panyingthe exhibition of medicines were attended 


to, an analyſis of the more general qualities of 


theſe medicines would be obtained; and an in- 


duction would follow, explicative of the laws of 


dane, and characteriſtic of different diſeaſes. 
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evening ee Gonifies the means 


employed to aſcertain the reality of the ob- 

jects and relations in nature. Its branches are, 
conſciouſneſs, intuition, ſenſation, cauſe and ef. 
fect: That which belongs to medicine, is the par- 
ticular ſpecies of evidence, effect and cauſe.” Ob- 
ſervation and experiment guide the human way | 
in applying the degrees of evidence“. 
From the preceding definition of evidence 0 
are warranted in aſſerting, that no recourſe to 
demonſtration is required, in order to prove, that 
the cultivators of our art have paid too little at- 
tention to the ſubject of this chapter. It is a ſubject.” 
that appears in a light truly important, as it con- 
ſiſts in an analyſis of the different means which 
eſtabliſh truth, Hence we find that different 
ſciences require different kinds of evidence, and 
afford correſponding degrees of certainty. The 
truth of our obſervation is ſufficiently exempli- 
fied in the ſuperiority which the modes of de- 
monſtration in phyſics and mathematics diſcover, 
to that obſerved in metaphyfics and ethics. 

3 nin the degrees of evidence and cer- 
| tainty 
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tainty which apply to medicine, is a ſubject 
highly meriting a pen capable of genuine philo- 
ſophy and preciſion. The thoughts I have to com- 
municate will be expreſſed as briefly as poſſible. 
In practical writers we find the cauſes of diſ- 
eaſes deduced from the evidence which ſymptoms, 
independently and abſtractedly conſidered, ſug- 
geſt. Hence we find a particular attention to 
theſe circumſtances ſtrongly inculcated by no- 
ſologica} writers, as coincidences and affinities 
in the line of ſymptoms conſtitute the baſis upon 
which this frail department of our profeſſion reſts, 
It requires no preternatural ſhare of acuteneſs 
to demonſtrate, that this modern appendix to me- 
dicine is fundamentally erroneous: that it miſ- 
leads from the real obſervation of nature ; and 
rears its fabric of affected acuteneſs and oftenta. 
ion, on the baſis of falſe philoſophy, by the ad- 
. miſſion of falſe evidence. 
Il hall endeavour to prove, that the abſtrat 
c conſideration of ſymptoms leads directly to error 
E -/ - in almoſt all diſeaſes. We ſhall, in the firſt place, 
inſtance the truth of this remark in proper fe- 
1 ver; the proximate cauſe of which is inferred 
13 from the dryneſs, paleneſs, and conſtriction on 
_—_—. the ſurface : Hence the denomination of ſpaſm *. . 
But we have complete perception of the removal 
of this conſtriction or ſpaſm, by the TRIO 


» gee Cullen's Firſt Lines. 
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of colliquative ſweats which eventually enſue, * 
and colliquative diarrhcea, and other ſymptoms of 
the ſame import; while the paleneſs and other 
ſymptoms indicating the exiſtence of this ſup- 
poſed cauſe remain; and the diſeaſe, inſtead of 
being relieved, continues with an Wm 
progreſſion in its fatal career. 

Further: The cauſe of inflammation is _—_ 
tothe ſame principle, viz. a ſpaſm of the extreme. 
veſſels. Let any perſon of common ſenſe but 
examine what kind of evidence lays the founda- 
tion of this induction, or whether it has any 
evidence but that ſuggeſted by ſuppreſſed perſpi- 
ration, which is a ſymptom univerſal in phlogiſtic 

diſcaſes: It will appear completely fallacious like 
the preceding. But notoriouſly ſo with reſpect to 
the latter, as a flagrant piece of ſophiſtry is com. 
mitted. For the general operation of all the 
powers creative of phlogiſtie diatheſis acts upon 
principles that would remove a ſpaſm; and the 
powers employed to remove the inflammation or 
phlogiſtic diatheſis operate upon principles that 
muſt altogether fix a ſpaſm; which unqueſtion - 
ably is a ſymptom of debility, whether as oecu- 
pying an internal cavity, or an organ of volun- 
taty motion, It is truly aſtoniſhing, that even the 
reſult of more than forty years experience ſhould 
be an attempt toreconcile ſuch glaring abſurdities. 
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Indeed, it would be an endleſs ſubject to purſue 
this falſe philoſophy through all its windings and 
mazes. Suffice it to obſerve, that all his proxi- 
mate cauſes, at leaſt thoſe that have the moſt 
diſtant claim to novelty, are the reſult of falſe 
evidence. The evidence ſuggeſted by the ju- 
vantia and lædentia, the only ſpecies of evidence 
upon which we can hope to make diſcoveries, 
is altogether omitted; and attention to appa- 
rent phænomena, not the real phznomena of na- 
ture, are almoſt ſolely inculcated. 

An aſtronomer may as well expect to MEM a 
juſt concluſion of the real motions of Jupiter 
or 'any other primary planet, from their ap- 
parent contorted and looped evolutions; or a 
_ philoſopher diſcover a law of nature, in phy- 
ſics, 'or morals, by an appeal to the Categories 
of Ariſtotle; or a critic hope for fame in all 
the fine arts, when he breathes nothing but the 
rules of Ariſtotle, Quintilian, and Longinus; as 
a phyſician can hope to diſcover the nature and 
cauſes of diſeaſes, when he rears his) inductions 
on falſe evidence. 

If this e 
altogether confined to the formation of hypo- 
theſes; if its precepts did not extend to the 
ene of the profeſſion; if its influence did 
not pervade both private and hoſpital practice, 
which I hope to eſtabliſh by proper inſtances z _ 
5 


1 

nay, if its baneful conſequences were not uni- 
verſally conſpicuous, it might admit but of a 
flight animadverſion. But the innumerable in- 


ſtances of its fatality which I have ſeen, and 
which daily occur, ſhould certainly have given 


birth to a different aſpe& of evidence. Without 
Juſt evidence, confuſion muſt attend our judgment 
in the following modifications of idiopathic diſeaſe, 


phrenitis, ophthalmia, hæmorrhagy, rheumatiſm, 


and the fugitive pains which ſo frequently accom- - 


pany the aſthenic diatheſis, and which ſo conſtant- 
ly invite the cupping-glaſſes, and numerous other 
local torments. Nothing is more clear to me, 


than that, without the moſt complete attention 


to the form of evidence previouſly recited, our 
efforts to ſuccour our fellow-creatures will prove 
abortive in nineteen caſes ont of twenty: at leaſt 
the following forms of diſeaſes will altogether be 


confounded without it, viz. the active and paſ- 


five * phrenitis, the active and paſſive ophthal- 


mia, the active and paſſive hæmorrhagies, the ac- 
tive and paſſive rheumatiſm, the acute and chro- . 


nic catarrh, together with active and paſſive in- 
flammations occupying different Pee of the t- 
ſtem. 


We are altogether indebted to Dr Brown 


for applying this department of ſcience to me- 
dew Th viz. the 3 of evidence. The 
falſe 
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af actual practice will beſt inform 


fn 1 


falſe ſpecies of philoſophy which has hitherto 
been applied to our profeſſion bas been in no 
department conſidered by this author with greater 
attention than the part we are at preſent engaged 
in. This philoſopher and phyſician appears to 
have ſeen in its juſt light the application of ſo - 
phiſtry to medicine; but in no department, ſays 
he, is it more reprehenſible than in this inſtance, 
as it is pregnant with . and on 


loudly for amendment. 


- The evidence which he me of is the evi- 
Jones inculeatn by Bacon, and adopted and ap- 
plied by Newton; its denomination has been 
given. The invaluable precepts it is fraught 
with, and the ſucceſsful cure of diſeaſe it affords, 
are tao numerous to need a recital. The conſe - 
quenees to which the neglect of it leads, caſes 
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45. Exoninatio of A os on the Principles 
0 Teen nee ; 


i neee e by: 

claſſing of phenomena by their real quali- 
ties and relations. The qualities which direct 
to philoſophical arrangement differ in every de- 
partment of nature. Wes ne, be en | 
en and/univerfali#; 4) e fin toe: 
Notwithſtanding the Gn which e 2D 
ably is found to attend the abſtract conſideration 
of ſymptoms, independent of the powers which 
create and remove diſeaſe: Notwithſtanding the 
evidence they give birth to is demonſtrated to be 
completely fallacious; for it is known to every 
perſon, that diſeaſes the moſt diſſimilar to each 
other in nature, are attended with a ſimilarity in 
point of ſymptoms, as is ſufficiently exemplified 
in the preceding chapter: Yet this is the ſpecies 
af evidence upon which a late faſhionable ſtudy, 
Noſology, reſts. This, like the Categories of Aa- 
riſtotle, is made the ſtandard to which every 
aſpect of miſery and anguiſh is made to conform. 
Its abettors admit of its infant-ſtate. But reaſon, 
bio and philoſophy, point out the neceſ- 
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We would not with to be e Hales as wth- 


drawing our aſſent to the importance of this 
ſtudy, from the puerile and contemptible conſi- 
derations actuating a party; or from the mere 
verbal affirmation of any perſon, however great 
and juſtly weighty: his authority, or reſpectable 
his character; if an appeal to the facts in nature 
did not fully ſupport us, and if a complete convic- 


tion, that it derogated from the firſt principles of 


philoſophy, did not lead us to affirm, that the real 
arrangement of nature will never be diſcovered 
by the obſervation of coincidences in the form 
of ſymptoms. Thus, wherever the ſymptoms of 
languor, laſſitude, the loathing of food, nauſea, 


vomiting, and frequency of the pulſe, concur, a 


foundation is laid for the belief that they imply 
the ſame morbid ſtate. No recourſe or appeal 
is made to the form of evidence previouſſy reci- 


ted. Accordingly we find, that diſcaſes from 


this notion are claſſed together; viz. the inter- 
mittent fever and typhus in the ſame order with 
ſynocha; cynanche maligna, with the higheſt of 
all. phlogiſtic affections, peripneumony; ſmall - 


pox. and meaſles, diſeaſes of very bigh excite - 
ment, with the 1 in the ſcale of debility, 
the e ene F n 
* | „ . ln 
. El. Med, lt. I See Cullen's Noſology. 


ſity of anticipating its maturity by cruſhing the 
huydra in its cradle *. _ | 


— 


1 I 
In all theſe diſeaſes; though'a ſtriking affinity) 


is diſcernible by noſologiſts, the moſt complete 


diſcrepancy” obtains as to the cauſes producing 
them, and the powers removing them. But the 
_ delufion reſts not here. We can perceive an 

equal degree of artificial claſſification in the junc- 


tion of local with idiopathic diſeaſes, which uni- | 


verſally pervades the whole ſyſtems of noſology. 


This, however, leads to worſe conſequences; and 


to inextricable confuſion both in the prognoſis 
and cure ; for by theſe means we ſhall not be 
enabled to determine which diſeaſes are ſuſceptible 
of mitigation only, which of radical cure. Every 
phyſician of candour will confeſs the univerſal 


phthyſis pulmonalis, for it is altogether a local 
or ſymptomatic diſeaſe. The incurable nature 
of intuffuſceptio is known to every practitioner: 
this likewiſe is a local diſeaſe; and, like many 
dthers, is always the reſult of neglect or ill treats 
ment of an idiopathic affection “. 

We may adminiſter ſquills eternally, or any 
other medicine, for dropſy, whether occupying 
the head; cheſt, abdomen, or cellular mem. 
brane, if a local affection gives riſe to it, viz. 
ſeirrhous liver to aſcites, &c. In vain 2 we 
expe the ſolution of dyſpeptic ſymptoms, and 
22 8 upon the taking of food, if 4 
1 F i ſcirrhus 
'* Brown's Lectures. 


want of ſucceſs which attends the treatment of 


t # 7 


ſeirrhus of the pylorus obtains, upon the principle 
of debility of the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach 
being the proximate cauſe. Does not ſcirrhus, 
affecting the mammæ, or uterus, or teſticle, al- 
ternately, after one of theſe in a diſeaſed ſtate has 
been removed, ſuggeſt to us the probability, if 
not certainty, of the diſeaſe being not local but 
general, and requiring not topical means, which 
ſurgeons vainly rely on, but general? The fre- 
queney of its transference to other parts, after 
complete exciſion of the diſeaſed parts has taken 
place, is almoſt a demonſtrable proof of the fu- 
tility of our conſidering it in the light of a pure- 
ly local affection. The common ulcus mali mo- 
ris, which is relieved by P. bark and remedies 
of a ſimilar nature, as conſtantly is found to de- 
feat the common topical means ſingly. y. 

The evidence afforded by ſymptoms, we have 
found, leads directly to the aſſociation of phlo- 
giſtic idiopathic diſeaſe with aſthenic; nay, the 
higheſt form of the former with the loweſt of the 
latter. We have ſeen, that it reſts. not here; 
that it leads directly to the e of _ _ 
idiopathic diſeaſe. 2/1) 7 

It is needleſs to ſpend any more of our time in 
reprobating a doctrine of our profeſſion altoge- 
thet founded upon falſe: principles, warranted by 
nothing, unleſs it be conſidered. as an Index or 
Dictionary of reference. However, it is much 


to 
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to be lamented, that the diſtinction of local from 
idiopathic diſeaſe, which noſology altogether con- 
founds, is not more complete, and the powers 
operating upon the living body more accurately 
analized and attended to by phyſicians. By this 
means they would be enabled to diſcover the 
real relations of theſe powers as obtaining in na- 
ture, and the preciſe nature of idiopathic diſeaſe 
and its modified aſpects. It would lead us to 
avoid all vague and obſcure reaſonings; which 
are the reſult of incomplete analyſis, and to treat 
our art upon principles truly ſcientific. The pe- 
riod of hope, and that of deſpair, would from 
hence be taught. But, on the contrary, being re» 
miſs in this diſtinction, and in the analyſis we have 
ſo repeatedly mentioned, leads us to treat a per- 
ſon upon the ſame principles who falls into 
palſy, apoplexy, or epilepſy, from a local cauſe, 
either by a ſteatomatous or bony -excreſcerice 
preſſing upon the brain; as if a perſon became 
epileptie from a debilitating cauſe, or catapho- 
rous from an effuſion or plenituds of en | 
the velicls on: = 1 


Koh by phyſicians as neceſſary to explain 
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An Attempt t to hero the A 72 cation of the New: w. 


7 TONIAN Axious to MzDicine. 


HE great importance of Bir Saint's 
1 axioms, in all the ſciences where material 
r the ſubject of contemplation, is too 


univerſally received to need any particular nota- 


tion in this place. Their application, however, 
appears not to be confined to this aſpect of na- 
ture; for they have been extended to the ſci- 
ences which have a reference to intelligence, and 


A particularly to that aſpe& of it which regards man's 
intelligent and moral faculties. This extenfive 


range of nature which they take, occaſioned the 
- ram kee, ima er cr Mt 
The immortal Bacon appears to have laid the 
foundation, i in bis Novum Organum, of thoſe n 
ful directors of induſtry and genius. 
We ſhall examine them in the order which 


they aſſume in _ COTS: _ in "= Nw 
brief manner. i 0 1 
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The cauſes only that are true, and ſu uffictent to ex- 
plain phænomena, are to be ee into any 


ſcience f. 
Tie number of cauſes which have been con- 


the 
* Bruce's Fir Principles of Philo. + Newt. Fiege, 


3 3 
the phænomena. of diſeaſe, has been almoſt in- 
finite. The denominations of prediſponent, exci-: 
ting, and proximate cauſes, are familiar to every 
ſmatterer in medicine; nay, internal and exter- 
nal cauſes have been e cta to r 1 
of unnatural diſtinctionss 5 
Nothing is more clear, than that ie 55 
have been too implicit copyiſts of the Ariltote« 
lian philoſophy in this department. The moſt 
complete reſemblance obtains between this diver- 
ſity of cauſes and the Categories enn 
under which he ranged all knowledge.” 070 2th 
That nature does nothing in vain; nor em- 
ploys a multiplicity of cauſes to produce an ef- 
fect when a few will, is the language of true 
philoſophy. How e, a to it is As n 


previouſſy given? LEY 17 
Previous to the ene 0 of Lord: Bacon's | 


philoſophy to phyſics, the moſt complete analogy. 
obtained between the language of philoſophers. 
and that which at preſent is held by phyſicians. 
A multiplicity of cauſes were conſidered as ne- 
ceſſary to explain any of the phænomena of na- 
ture. The experiments, however, inſtituted by 
Sir Iſaac Newton to prove gravitation, have all 
one tendency; they all contribute to eſtabliſh 
the object. Previous to this period, we heard 
of nothing but the abſtractions of Des Cartes. 
We lied of Nature's abhorring a vacuum; 
| : F 1 N * of 
AR El. Med; Brun. Ixis, | 
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of planets being held in their orbits by the power. 


of vortices, -&c. Thus a multitude of cauſes 
was introduced into ſcience, more than were 
ſufficient to explain the phænomena of nature. 
When we ſurvey the particulars leading to any. 
law, we find it unneceſſary to bring more cauſes 
than what we can account for: it is needleſs to 
introduce more, if the facts on which Tong is 
founded are accurately analized. t. 
Till lately, however, no attempts have Hon 
calls by phyſicians to apply Newton's axioms to 


the profeſſion. This aſſertion is verified- by an 


appeal to the conſtant language of phyſicians. 


For, as we have had occaſion before to obſerve, 


prediſponent cauſes, exciting cauſes, proxi 
cauſes, nay, internal and external cauſes; to uſe the 


words of a celebrated Engliſh political writer, 
C dance throꝰ their works in all the mazes of meta- 


« phorical confuſion *;”* Like the inſtruments | 
uſed by phyſicians to remove diſeaſe, and which 
we have attempted to ſubje& to the teſt of analy- 


ſis, no reſemblances have they diſcovered in the 


powers creatige of tbem; though the moſt com- 
plete coincidence takes place in all theſe unnatural 
diſtinctions; though a general operation is diſ- 
cernible in each ſeparately, and in all combined 
together. The application of this invaluable pre- 
cept to medicine was diſcovered by Dr Brown, 


* his Commentary on the doctrine g Pre- | 


. : 
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diſpoſition, inculcated in his Text bock“, will 


evince to any Perſan * leuft mee in . 
loſophical inquiry. | 
I)! be cauſe he aſgns is is one over al; viz. a 

variation in the degree of excitement. A cer- 
tain given degree conſtitutes health: Every in- 
creaſe or diminution of that degree forms ten- 
dency to diſcaſe: And when the increaſe or di- 
minution ariſes to a certain n-hicight;/ its conſe- 
manner deen $3527757 eee 

This propoſition he has us, by pro- 
ving, that all the powers acting upon the human 
body operate by producing excitement in the 
variety mentioned; and, in the diſeaſed ſtate, ot 
tendeney to this, that the remedies operate by 
diminiſhing excitement when OR and in- 
ereaſing it when deficientt nm. 

This was bringing the matter to a Fs 
ſimplicity that the ſtate of phyſic, diſtracted and 
confuſed by the | multiplicity and diſcrepancy of 
the cauſes aſſigned, "og not Bu the ws di- 
ſtant. hopes I 

This propoſition 15 not wal to inn be | 
vegetable life. It has therefore laid the founda- 
dation of a ſcience which may be denominated 
the ſcience of living matter, comprehending every 
modification of life on this terraqueous globe. 
Never was the axiom of Newton applied with 
* = 1 | more 

# Elem. Med. Brun. + Ibid. xxviii. f Ibid, Aix. 
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more completeneſs, correct neſa, and extent. The 


exciting powers operating upon vegetables are 
ſome of thoſe which operate upon animals. 
They are, Air acting as 2 ſtimulus from its purity; 


a certain degree of heat producing the ſame ef - 
fect; and moiſture. When theſe are applied to 
a vegetable in a certain degree and proportion, 
they occaſion its healthy ſtate, by producing that 
degree of excitement which health requires, In 
higher or lower degrees, they give proportional 
increaſe or diminution of excitement; and there- 
fore tendency to diſeaſe or death, Nothing more 
is neceſſary to vegetation but a proper appliea . 
tion of thoſe powers, The application is made 


by filtration. to the root of the vegetable, This 


effect is accompliſhed by the earth, ſometimes 
alone, oftener aſſiſted by certain manures. When 
the earth is in a certain ſtate. of poroſity, the 
powers we have mentioned, eſpecially heat and 
moiſture, are conveyed to every part of the root, 
in ſuch a manner as to give the ſuitable degree 
of excitement. But when the earth, as a filtrum, 
.ciently ſo, the powers are applied in proportional 
exceſs or defect. And hence will ariſe the morbid 
or deſtructive conſequences we have mentioned; 
and it is the uſe of different manures to correct 


this dunn in the. nnen, Al 
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the facts in agriculture, as practically underſtood 


dy the moſt experienced farmers, have, upon cate. 


ful examination, been found applicable to this 
propoliienty and to. Rey deren n 
The errors Naber in (Ss Dot a8 Fs = 
cine, have originated from two fources, empiri- 
ciſm and falſe philoſophy; | They have centered 
in an, idea, that vegetable life depended upon the 
quality of the filtrum, whether-as earth 6r ma- 
nure : hence there has been no end of their ex- 
preſſions about the ſalts of the carth, the falts of 
the manure; the oils of the earth, the vils of the 
manure, &c. But theſe, have no more ſhare in 
the cauſe of vegetation, than the quality of the 
ſimple ſolids or the fluids has in that of animal 
lite. They are equally, therefore, to be rejected, 
modification of life, as acrimony, 'viſcidity; and 
tenuity of the fluide, and corruption of the ſolids, 
are N cauſe mmm 
cation of life *. 1 ( %7, 
We now 3 eee eee 
which this new ſcience embraces, that the axiom 
of Newton is completely and adequately applied. 
We have now -attained one Cauſe of life: and 
when we compare the ſimplicity of it with that 
3 . 


and 


* Brown's Lecstes. 
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and with-the TY idea which chemiſtry of- 
fers of the inteſtinal motion in ſmall particles of 
matter, we are ſtrongly tempted to conclude, 
that, inſtead of variety and complexity, the 
_ utmoſt ſimplicity obtains in 152 eee of 
nature. S £53 3555 I" | 


| SECOND AX IOM. 
That Hauler Melle are to be aſcribed, to file 


| Cauſes *.. 1 


10 e cannot be a more uſeful leon held 
forth to the ſtudent of nature, than that Which 
at preſent demands our attention. That this 
axiom has been altogether neglected in medi- 
cine, till brought to light by our author, is true: 
nay, its application to natural philoſophy was over- 
looked for 2000 years, and required all the ſtrength 
of mind of a Bacon, with the ſingular ſagacity of 
aNewton, to apply it to this department of nature. 
A. minute - recital of the circumſtances which 
gave riſe to it, is foreign to our purpoſe. It is 
neceſſary, however, to obſerve,” that when the 
laws of gravitation and motion were eſtabliſhed, 
it was by trying a number of experiments on 
familiar bodies. Thus, Sir Iſaac Newton found, 
by a copious induction of experiments on fami- 
a ee all pho to a common 
bun centre: 


1 ton; Principal 
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centre: this ſuggeſted to iin the! neceſſity "UN 
_ examining diſtant objects by the fame rule. He 
neceſſarily began to think that this power pre- 
vailed at the greateſt diſtances we can reach from 
the carth : Why may it not reach as high as the 
moon? If the moon, ſays he, be fetained in her 
orbit by this power, why may not the primary: 
planets be alſo carried round the ſun by the ſame: 
power, and retained in their orbits by the ſame 
law? If this is the caſe, the ſecondary planets: 
muſt be regulated by the ſame principle in ce 
volving round their primaries. Theſe are the 
ſteps which the illuſtrious Newton purſued- We 
ſhall as briefly as poſſible endeavour to aſcertain 
their application to the ptofeſſion of medicine; 
and we cannot elueidate the matter more clearly 
than by taking a retroſpect of the ſteps which 
our author embraced, in forming one of the 
greateſt diſcoveries which the hiſtory of philo- 
ſophy furniſhes. It is on this axiom of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, that the chief excellence and beauty 
of his doctrines reſt. In no department. of the 
ſcience of nature, I will venture to affirm; is the 
analytic plan more clearly evinced than chis. It 
was not, however, till near 20 years being en - 
gaged i in the ſtudy and teaching of eyery depart- 
ment of medicine, that he ventured to pronounce 
the medical tenets. to be involved in hypotheſis, 
| - Hop lobby, ater er with truth 
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and platofophy; and 'highly baneful and bi: 
cious in the practical precepts immediately re. 
fulting from them. It was not till the elapſe of 
the period previouſly noticed, that he ventured 
to apply the Newtonian axioms to medicine, and 
aſcend to the diſcovery of nature's laws in the 
animal ceconomy, He followed preciſely ' the 


fame ſteps which Newton did in the diſcovery 


of ' univerſal gravitation : for he inſtituted accu- 
rate obſervations and experiments on diſeaſes, 
both phlogiſtic and aſthenic, to which he had 
been ſubjected. He diſcovered that the cauſes 
of the one aſpect of diſeaſe were the remedies of 
the other, and vice verſa. He began to conjec- 
ture, that this fact was not of a limited and ſoli- 
tary nature; though the different external forms 
of diſeaſe were, like the difficulties which occutred 
to Newton in eſtimating the force of gravity at 
different diſtances, at firſt ſeemingly unſurmount- 
able. He, however, ſoon found, that the external 


155 appearance of diſeaſe, independent of the evi- 


dence of cauſe and effect, gave as fallacious a 


ground for judgment to the obſerver of nature, 


as the apparently retrograde, progreſſive, and ſta · 


tionary appearances of ſome of 1 W uu 


nets to the aſtronomer. 
He at length perceived the verſe inefſeatiatiry | 
of theſe appearances to the formation of his large 


: ra He now ow, with audit rays of 


light, | 


t 92.1 


light, the foundations on which'phyſicians have = 


erred in both reaſoning and practice. In ſhort, 
a rigid obſervance of the ſecond Newtonian 
axiom, led him to that juſt, en ie Cx» 
preſſion, Noſologia delenda. 

Theſe regular advances afforded him only reſt- 
ing places. For, led by the faithful hand of ana- 


lyſis, he ſurveyed every diſeaſe, both phlogiltic 

and aſthenic, and every particular involved in 

them. The progreſſion was performed in the 
moſt deliberate manner, till he ultimately arrived 


at the moſt extenſive induction that perhaps ever 
obtained in ſcience, viz. That there are only two 
forms of idiopathic diſeaſe. 

The nature of his ſubject led this author a fp 


ande in the ſimplification of cauſe and effect, 


than had been made in any other department of 


knowledge. He found, in medicine, that the 


whole phænomena of life might be reduced to 
one ſimple cauſe, the ſtimulant operation of cer- 
tain external powers applied to a certain property 
of living bodies, which he denominated their 
excitability. He found, that this cauſe was al- 
ways the ſame in kind, in every ſtate of the living 
ſyſtem *, viz. that it was always ſtimulus opera- 
ting upon the excitability. And, when he came 


to inquire how the phænomena of health and 
ow were re ee W 
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this cauſe, he found that it was only a variation 


of it in degree that produced the difference 
in the effect; that the cauſe Was ſtill excitement, 


or the reſult of the operation of the exciting 


powers upon the excitability; and that the effect 
was the production of the ſeveral phænomena of 
life, ſenſe, motion, intellectual operation, and 
paſſion. He perceived, that theſe, as the effect, 


always correſponded in degree to a proportional 
degree of the cauſe: that health aroſe from a 
given degree; and prediſpoſition to diſeaſe, or 
actual diſeaſe, from an increaſe or diminution of 

the cauſe, in degrees always exactly proportional. 


The proofs he has brought of this propoſition 
through the detail of the work, have eſtabliſhed 
its truth in the moſt complete and ſatisfactory 
manner: And the utility of its application is eſta- 
bliſhed beyond a poſſibility of doubt, by the moſt 
unexpected and ſurpriſing ſucceſs in the ſeveral 
_ cures ſuggeſted by the doctrine. He has, there- 


Newton to the higheſt degree of ſimplicity poſ- 
ſible in nature; and thereby made an improve- 


ment that was hardly expected in any department 


of n and leaſt of all 1 in medieine. 
fy to far Ark” oe lid 379 on 


WY may de:dcemed unneceſſary to conſider the 


| cath of the third axiom. to our ſubiect, as 


the e ned in it are 11 in- 
| Dun DS"; hed. 
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1 under the two firſt. But though an im- 
perfect ſurvey of it would unqueſtionably lead 
us to conſider it only as a conſequence of te 
former; yet a more full diſcuſſion, and more 
complete application of it, will ſhew it to be of 5 
the utmoſt erer rn in the en of 
er hip e h e 40 
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That thiſe qualities which belong to. 41 9 5 
in our power to make obſervations and experts 
| nente upon, ought to be accounted the univerſal 
properties of all ſubject of the like kind vi wal 
| NumzRoUs inſtances of the beneficial influence 
of this axiom, when applied to natural philoſophy, 
might be adduced; but ſuch examples are ſuper- 
fluous, and foreign to our ſubje&. The duty 
incumbent upon us to perform, is ſimply/the 
application it admits of when extended to the im- 
provement of the healing art. From this vier 
of it we might ſhew, that ſeveral of the diſeaſes, 
the cauſes of which have hitherto been involved 
in darkneſs, verbal diſputation, and ineffectual 
attempts to the elucidation of ultimate facts, 
may be relieyed from the gloom. of apparent ob- 
ſcurity, extricated from the labyrinth of verbal 
{uperfluity, and placed in that train of ane 
eee e ee grey 
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But, the wanderings of phyſicians from this vas 
luable rule, have been as complete as from the 
two firſt. Indeed, their reaſonings would argue 
a total unacquaintance with its import; and their 
univerſal —_— rs: you ot 
The great Sydenham appears to be the by 
medical author who had any perception of the 
uſe of this axiom; and the reformation which 
took place in medicine by his efforts; would ap- 
pear to be the reſult of his knowledge of its im- 
portance. The antiphlogiſtic pathology, which 
he had the merit of introduting,' and the perni- 
_ cious tendency of the phlogiſtic pathology, and 
alexipharmac practice founded on it, which he 
had occaſion' to obſerve in ſeveral diſeaſes, led 
bim by degrees to take an improper view of the 
import of this rule, and ultimately to loſe fight 
of it altogether 1 For we find in him ſome hints 
relative to the arrangement of diſeaſes according 
to ſymptoms, which the principles laid down in 
tis and the preceding rules exclude altogether. 
Sydenham found, that the practice ſuitable to 
remove rheumatiſm and peripneumony removed 
other phlogiſtic diſeaſes Thus far he appears to 
be impreſſed witlt the prineiples held” forth in 
this axiom. But when the fame debilitatitig 
practice was applied to Uiſeaſes of actual debility, 
bis deſertion of this uſeful rule is glaring. He 
491 129 „ ; % mani 


t * 1 


manifeſtly made his experiment not aon 

diſcaſes of the like kind, but upon diſenſes the 
moſt diſtant in their ewe from each other that 
can be conceived. Thus, fevers, aſthma, epilepſy, 
palſy, apoplexy, byſteria, gout, and ſeveral diſeaſes 


of a ſimilar nature, have been treated upon the 


antiphlogiſtic practice inſtituted by this author. 
However the followers of Dr Staahl, Boers 
haave, and Hoffman, have differed in words, 
their practice has uniformly been the reſult of 
the phlogiſtic pathology of Sydenham, and of 
complete inattention to the precepts dictated we'd 
the third Newtonian axiom, 
It will not therefore appear W to the 
unprejudiced reader, that an effort to apply ſuch ' 
a rule to the profeſſion ſhould meet with the moſt _ 
virulent oppoſition z although it has no leſs an ob- 
je& in view than the ſucceſsful treatment of 
health and idiopathic diſeaſe. | 
We ſhall firſt of all obſerve, that the W 
tlon of this axiom to medicine lays the founda- 
tion of the practical rules ariſing from the Bru- 
nonian principles. This is the rule which led 
our author to the inſtitution of philoſophical evi- 
dence for the purpoſes of - the profeſſion, and to 
the complete analyſis of all the powers operating 
upon the living body. By a ſteady obſervance of 
e principles laid down in this axiom, he diſco- 
hs only between plague and idiopathic 
8 r | dropſy, | 
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dropſy, as well as between catarrh and the 4. 


mania. And riſing gradually from ſuch partial 


ſtinct ſmall · pox; between the confluent ſmall- pox 
and gout, as well as between peripneumony and 


to more general aſſemblages, he came at laſt to 


diſcern, that wherever either exceſſive vigour or 


debility prevailed in any concourſe of ſymptoms, 
they conſtituted a caſe of diſeaſe preciſely the 


ſame as all other caſes where ſuch increaſe or di- 


minutjon of the healthy vigour occurred. Nay, 
led by the ſame faithful thread of diſpaſſionate 


attention to nature, through the labyrinth of 


medical ignorance, empty diſtinction, and falſe - 


aſſertion of facts, he, in fine, attained his univerſal 


propofition, *© That there are only two idiopathic 


_ diſeaſes; and that even theſe are not produced 


by powers different in kind, but, as we have for- 


merly obſerved, different only in degree.“ And 
from thence he drew his broad conclufion, That 
all the ſtates of whatever can be called life in the 


univerſe, were owing to this difference of de- 
gree. To this, reſpecting diſcaſe, nothing can be 
added, but that ſometimes a derangement of the 
ſolids, as ſimple and inanimate, or a fault of or- 
ganization, may occur. This may ſometimes affect 
the general ſyſtem: but whether it does ot not, it 
muſt be conſidered as different r 


affection in its cauſes and mode of cure; theſe 


being local, while thoſe of diſeaſe ate general; -. 
But how complete have the aberrations of 
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phyſicians been from this rule? how unobſer- 
vant. of its wide and vaſt illumination? They 
all find the abſolute neceſſity of paying the moſt 
nice attention to temperature in the ſmall- pox; 
inattention to which is found to aggravate all the 
ſymptoms, increaſe the phlogiſtie diatheſis, and 
eventually to endanger /a. confluent. ſtate of the 
diſeaſe. They have likewiſe found, that a per- 
ſon labouring under a phrenitic; ſynocha, and 
expoſed naked to that degree of temperature 
which conſtitutes what is termed the Freezing 
point, was thereby completely relieved of his 
diſeaſe, _ Theſe, and ſuch like, are facts of an 
unqueſtionable nature. And it is our buſineſs, 
therefore, conformable to the dictates of philo« 
ſophy, not to view them. as of a ſolitary nature, 
but as of extenſive import. It is incumbent-up- 
on us to inſtitute experiments and obſervations 
on all ſubjects of a ſimilar nature. It is our duty 
in this dilemma. to reaſon like Newton; and the 
following would be the reſult : . That from fl. 
« milar cauſes, however different in their exter- 
& nal appearances, the effects muſt be ſimilar.“ 
By this rule it is found, that the phlogiſtic ca - 
tarrh and meaſles are diſeaſes ſimilar in their na- 
ture to {mall-pox and phrenitis; in both of which, 
facts are adduced to prove, that cold, applied to 
the ſurface in a a __ Has: ane 21 
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The meaſles is a manifeſtly phlogiſtic caſe of a 
diſeaſe 3 that is to ſay, upon the ſame footing as 
petipneumony, rheumatiſm, inflammatory ſore- 

throat, and ſo forth. For all theſe, ſince the 

days of Sydenham, bleeding, purging, other 
evacuations, cold, and abſtinence, have been 

found the moſt effectual, nay, nearly the only 09 
remedies; for our author has added others. 

Yet though the meaſles is nominated among 
thoſe diſeaſes, and in other reſpects treated like "0 74 
them, cold, however, has been ſtudiouſſy avoid- i 
ed in its cure; nor have the other antiphlogiſtie f 
remedies, unleſs towards the end of the diſeaſe, 

been much urged. In ſhort, we can diſcern a 
conſiderable trace of the exploded alexipharmac 
practice {till prevailing with reſpe& to the meaſles. =» 
The very language of the ſtriking in of the erup- 
tion from cold, and keeping it up by heat, is 
ftill formally employed. The cauſe of this &x- - 

— n 1 
een ws. ſuppoſc4-t6 be cetafioned by 1 
cold; and therefore, if any indication aroſe from 
that ſuppoſition, it was to cure the diſeaſe by 
* The detection of the falſehood of this hypo- 
theſis was the laſt part of the DoQor's diſcovery, | 
To which he was led by the following eaſe. 3 
He laboured under a ſevere hoarſeneſs, with - | 
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would prove the cure. He therefore forſook 


other ſymptoms of catarrb, In the number of 


theſe was a ſenſation of cold, and exquiſite de- 


ſire for a hot ſituation. He knew not what o 


think of this, for want of facts of his own, or 


information from others, In this uncertainty, 
hae continued to gratify his feeling; and, in a 


very hot ſeaſon. of the year, uſed à chamber 
that few perſons in health could have borne in the - 


cold of winter. He ate full meals of animale 
food, and took ſuch a portion of drink after ſup. 


per as proved ſtimulant, without incurring the 
riſk. of inducing what he calls indirect dehility 


from its exceſs. He alſo walked under the fer- 
vent heat that prevailed at the time, But, while 


be continued this plan of management, one day, 

as he was walking, he perceived bis hoarlenels 
manifeſtly increaſe ; of which he was ſenſible, 
eyen before he made trial of the truth by, ma» 


king an effort to ſpeak, This effort convinced 


him, that the ſtimulus of heat, and his exerciſe, 
had increaſed the complaint, He inſtantly per · x 
ceived the amount of the fact, and intuitiyely 


' took in the whole extent of its application, His 


fixed concluſion, without any further heſitation, 
was, that ſtimulants of every kind had produced 
this obſtinate complaint; and that evacuants, 
and every other mode of debilitating his ſyſtem, 


ad betook himſelf to the upper * of the | 
| 8 15 1 | houſe, 


1 (i 
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houſe,” contrived a fra” of alt” to play" upon 
bim affiduouſly, confined his diet to vegetable 
aliment, and chiefly in a fluid form, abſtained 
from ſtronger drink, and ſubſtituted for it plenti- 
ful potions of 5 The reſult of the cure was, 
that a hoarſeneſs which had remained for fix weeks, 
and proved exceedingly diſtreſſing to him, and the 
more ſo, that he had occaſion to ſpeak an hour 
every day publicly in his claſs, diſappeared in 
: three days. He has tried the ſame cure fince 
p upon himſelf and others with the ſame effect; in 
the number of whom I have had in my own per- 
ſon repeated proofs of the validity of this im- 
portant diſcovery. Its i importance goes beyond 
; its application to catarrh, It has, like a mathe- 
matical propoſition / employed in the chain of 
proof in others, been transferred to the patho- 
logy of the meaſles. In conſequence of which, 
the father of my excellent and worthy Find 
Dr John Wainman has, in an hundred in- 
ſtances, found, that whatever effect cold and 
other antiphlogiſtic means have in the ſmall-pox, 
they produce preciſely the fame in the meaſles 
With this author, facts ſo ſure, always leading to 
others, crowd in upon him; for he has hence alſo 
oyerthrown the doctrine of cold being ſtimulant, 
+ The diſcovery of the nature of catarrh, and 
its — to unfold the nature of the mage 
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and to give a complete confirmation to his pre- 
vious diſcovery of the operation of cold, as be- 
ing always debilitating, and in exact proportion 
to the degree in which it is applied, where heat 
and other ſtimulants, ſucceeding to it, or alter- 
nating with it, do not interfere to produce an 
oooppoſite effect, was among his laſt. Among his 
ö very firſt was a ſtill more important one. For tho? 
1 | | every member, compoſing a part of a whole, has 
: Þ its uſe as ſuch, there are ſome more eſſentially - 
neceſſary than others. Every propoſition in LI 
clid is of ſome uſe, if not in itſelf, at leaſt by 
entering into others, and making a ſtep! A 
their reaſoning, in, forming a link of a con- 
tinued chain of truth. In a ſimilar manner to 
theſe are we to eſtimate the facts that compoſe 
any ſyſtem of true doctrine. For though many 
. of the propoſitions of Euclid have the uſe whick 3 
„ we have juſt now remarked; the 47th ptopo; _ 3 
1 ſition of the firſt book is of ſtill higher impor» f 
5 tance than any other; becauſe without it the 5 
- chain of reaſoning would not only have been 
| Interrupted, but not one further link would - 
| have been added: and therefore the ſubſequent 7 
parts of this elementary ſyſtem of truth would YN 
never have been diſcovered; and all the facts 2 
flowing from them, ſo neceſſary in their applica» 5 
| mod to mechanical Cry would never have _ 
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 ariſen/to. the improvement of this or any other 


department of knowledge. 905 

The diſcovery we are going to ſpeak of is that 
of the nature of the gout, My 
Many treatiſes, eſpecially during this r 
have been wrote upon the gout. It is a diſeaſe 


=. the nature of the diſeaſe. But while the en- 
couragement for any improvement in the cure 


was ſo certain, and the proſpect of credit and 
emolument, the great ſpurs to all human indu · 


ſtry, ſo much within ſight, that, if the ſtate of 
the | profeſſion had been in any condition to 


make improvement, the gout long fince muſt. 


have been very well underſtood, to the great 


benefit of human ſociety, and generally of the 


the moſt valuable part of it; no advance, 


_ however, has been made in the knowledge 
or cure of the diſeaſe. Like many other dif- 
caſes, as phyſicians themſelves confeſs, and like 


many more, whether they confeſs it or not, 
the gout has remained an approbrium medicorum. 


jeſly affecting the rich and luxurious, who are 
© the leaſt diſpoſed to bear pain, the moſt anxious 
do de freed from it, and therefore always ready 
to reward every pretenſion to ſuperior knowledge 


a_ 


But the matter has not reſted here; for in this 


diſeaſe, as well as in all the reſt, of the nature 
of which phyſicians were ignorant, ſo errone- 


ous ave the theories denn, and ſo baneful the 
methods 


1 methods of cure Gb from theſe, that, in 
pPlwVuace of doing ſome little ſervice; which was ts 
FS moſt that, with all their intereſted arts, ang of — 
them could pretend to, they have in every caſe 
7 


done much miſchief, and increaſed the cauſe af 
the diſeaſe, by the practice which they employed 
for the cure of it. Among the numerous wri⸗ 
ters on the gout, whether monographical, 7 
matical, or, laſt of all, noſological 3 Hed, i. | 
have had copious verbal differences, and apparent 
theoretical ones; their treatment in the eures 
nas been uniformly the ſame: which, according 
to ſome, is to bleed; according to more, to uſe 
every evacuation except bleeding; but, accord- 
ing to the greateſt number, to truſt the preven · 


tion of fits wholly to low diet, and every oth 

part of the antiphlogiſtic regimen. As the greateſt | 
number of diſeaſes to which mankind are hable, 

K» 
i * 
5 infer CE Irom {| geſe twe zat the ordi:- 2 
ary practice of phyſicians is, to produce diſcaſes 8 


here debility did not AL to increaſe hem 
DDD they depend. u upon. it 3 to. cmbitter the _ 


lives 5 mankind ;z and, ſaoner.or later, ag.: 
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en them abruptly to their everlaſting ſtate. All 
man life united have never at 
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> | any time produced ſo much devaſtation in the „ 
human ſpecies as what is called phy alone. 1 
Amongſt the various evils which have ariſen, \ 
and ſtill ariſe from it, it is only 1 in one inſtance 
that good has been produced. | | 
Dr Brown, in the 35th year of his age, was Wer 7 
the firſt time ſeized with a fit of the gout. He 1 
was told by a great leader in the profeſſion, that, . 
às he was of an uncommonly vigorous and healthy . 


4 


4 conſtitution; and as plethora with concomitant ; 
B „ vigour, in conſequence of ingeſtion prevailing 7 
3 * over egeſtion, was the undoubted cauſe of ky; 
3 the diſeaſe, porridge and other vegetable matter = 
A employed as aliment, with a ſtrict abſtinence i = 
'L from every form of animal-matter, promiſed al- 1 
| 1 moſt a certainty that he would never have ano- 1 
wer fit. The Doctor had long before this been 
=  Uifatisfied, and even diſguſted, with all the theo- 
| ” ries in phyſic . But he was not yet convinced 
* that a world of men would combine to deceive 
= bim with their facts. He took this, therefore, 
'S as a fact; the reſult of much experience, and ac. 
= - Ccurate obſervation. He had hitherto almaſt ne- 
1 ver experienced pain, and the pain of the gout 


was rather too exquiſite for the firſt trial of his 


patience. Betwixt his diffidence in the theories, N 

and ſome reliance on the facts of medicine, he i 

m—_— to riſk the u e For the courſe „ 
N ; olf 1 


ng Bar page i of bis Preface 10 is . | 1 


of a year; he made water his only drink, and 
pure vegetable matter his only food. The event 
of this regimen was, four fits of the gout, eacli 
of them of ſix weeks continuance, before he had 
any uſe of his affected limb; and indeed, through 
the whole year, it was but a very ſhort time that 
he had the free uſe of it. After this experiment, 
his diſtruſt of medical facts |commienced. "He 
thus reaſoned. with himſelf: If plethora and vi- 
gour were the cauſes of this diſeaſe, occaſioned 
by repletion proving an overbalance for evacua - 
tion, why did it not happen ten years ſooner? 
eſpecially as he could recollect, that, both at that 
time, and before it, and after it, his indulgence 
in food and drink had been greater, and his 
exerciſe leſs, than they had been for a conſider. 
able time before this attack of the gout. A 
thought which placed the theory and pretended 
fact, by which he had been led into ſo much tor- 
ture, in a ſufficiently ridiculous light, was the 
following: If a man gets too much blood, and 
too much vigour, by exceſs of aliment, and a de- 
ficient habit of exerciſe, at any period of his 
fe, ſuppoſe it 25, will the fulneſs, ariſing from 
that mode of living, ſtill meet him after that its 
cauſe has been interrupted ? and when the inter- 
ruption of the fulneſs has taken place, ſuppoſe 
for a full year, will the effect all this time re- 
7 main * nenn? or, after a man has 
2 abllaine | 
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poſe him before that time to have overcharged 
himſelf with both, will he ſtill remain in the 


fame debauch ? will he find his ſtomach and 


ſyſtem of veſſels ſtill overloaded with food and 
chyle and blood? and, if he is a young man 
difguſted with his ſtudies at the medical college 
of Edinburgh, will ke ſtill be running about the 
ſtreets breaking lamps on the eighth day after 
his intoxication ? We apprehend that the bulk 


of our readers will not be of that opinion. This, 


however, is a good example of repletion pro- 
ducing plethora at a diſtant period; and plethora 
producing the gout, or any other diſeaſe of the 


| fame ſtate of the ſyſtem upon which it ſhall be 
proved that the gout depends. The probability 
with reſpect to the young gentleman is, that 


the conſequence of a week's abſtinence from 
eating and drinking, might be death, at leaſt a 
complete ceſſation of that furious activity that 
could enable him to run about doing miſchief, 


If ſuch would be the effect of plethora, corrected 


by a week's abſtinence, ſurely it much Teſs can 


be ſuppoſed, did this philoſopher reaſon with 


himſelf, that plethora could ſurvive its cauſe for 
ten years, or even one year, or half a year, or 

an inſtant of time. In the proſecution of the beſt 
medical reaſoning, he had been obliged not to 


zequleſce in, but to be doing with, ſuch logie 
4 „ +-'t = 
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e. the nature of the thing in its preſent Nats 


would admit of. * — 1 
He now began to ſee that he mit nee p. 
logic, the philoſophy, and the facts, of phyſic al- 
together; that he muſt forget all his reading and 


all his knowledge; and, if he did not burn; as. 


Paracelſus did, all the books that came in his. 


way, he muſt ſhut them all, and ſeal each f. 


them with ſeven ſeals, till he ſaw what he _ 
make of his own thoughts. K 
The firſt thing that ſtruck um i in i his a h 


plan of purſuit was, that an effect could not Jurs 


vive its cauſe ; that the ſame cauſe could not 
produce different, much leſs oppoſite, effects; 
and, that the ſame effect could not ariſe front 


different, much leſs oppoſite cauſes, He pets. 


ceived, that the human machine was nothing in 
itſelf, but in conſtant and momentary depend 
ance upon a number of powers, perfectly diſtindet 
from it, the operation of which was fieceſlary to 
its exiſtence. His intercourſe with the means of 
life, and his obſervation upon theſe, taught him, 
that men who are well nouriſhed by food and 
drink were ſtrong ; and thoſe who had a ſcatity 
allowanee of either, but eſpecially of both, were 
weak in all their faculties both of body and 
mind. He had obſerved, that farmers in Seots · 
land in good circumſtatices, were much ſtronger = 


than . * and that farmers in Eng- 
land 
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land in proportional circumſtances, were as much 


6 ſtronger than them. He had been told, that 12 
* ſeapoys in Eaſt India, could not do the work of 
one Engliſh ſervant. He had been informed, 
that, in ſome counties of England, the farmers 

would not engage their ſervants unleſs they un- 

dertook to be very dextrous in ſwallowing the 
moſt nutrient anĩimal- food. He had diſcoveredthe 


field · work in Scotland was tardily carried on by 


the labourers, eſpecially the reapets, whoſe la- 
bour is che ſevereſt of all; being ſupported by 


nothing but porridge at the riſing and ſetting of 


the ſun, and coarſe barley or oat bread diſtri- 


buted to them, not in exceſſive proportion, at 


dinner, along with a plentiful proportion of broth, 
conſiſting of nothing but water and purgative 
fermenting vegetables. Nay, at the very time 


in which I write this, a farmer came to the graſs- 


market of Edinburgh, who; after he had made 
his bargain with the reapers for the ordinary 
hire, at laſt told them that he was to give them 
no ſuppers, becauſe. it was not ſpecified in the 
bargain. It had never been dreamed of before, 
that, after the miſerable allowance of meals thro” 
the day, any perſon in his ſenſes would cut off 
the ſupper of porridge. Indeed, immorality 
could not be the man's motive. nada 
flowed not from œconomy: It was the reſult of 
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the i ignorance nn of a fool, ho thought 
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that e ads go through the greateſt in 
moſt tedious of all human labour, without the 


ſupport of food. The innovation, however, was 


right, Uſe and wont, a phraſe in Scotland 
for perpetual cuſtom, was pleaded without loſing 
much time upon reaſoning, The extortioner with 
an hundred reaping hooks was immediately ſur- 


rounded ; and was in the faireſt way to be 


reaped himſelf, and to have all below his head 
left for ſtubble. The guard of the city of Edin- 


burgh was ſent for, but they were ſent for in 


vain. They either would not quell the inſur- 
rection, from partiality to their Highland friends; 
or they could not, either from a defect in their 


military diſcipline, or a degeneracy in their ſpi- 
rits in conſequence of their long reſidence in 
the low country. No leſs was neceſſary to 


ſettle the effects of this infringement upon the 
rights of men and upon the Brunonian ede | 


than a regiment of ſoldiers from the caſtle. | 
He had further perceived, that meat and drink 


_ only were not ſufficient to ſupport animal- life. 
He found other circumſtances, which he has enu- 
merated in the 6th, 7th, and 8th, par. of his Ele- 
ments, without any one of which he could ſee 


that life could not be ſupported for the ſhorteſt 


ſpace of time. He next reflected, that a quantity - 
* in the way of his con- 


cluſion. 6 


Eu +} 
cluſion. After getting upon the fair road, in 


which nature's operations reſpecting animal, and 
therefore every mode of life, were to be proſe- 
cuted, he conſidered theſe with great compoſure 
as ſo many Jacks-and-the-Lanthorn, that had miſ- 
led him from the right path into all the bogs 
and quagmires, over all the precipices, of delu- 
fion and error. He regretted the time that 
he had loſt in the tractleſs wilderneſs of falſe 
_ ſpeculation : But he conſoled himſelf with the 
_ fatigfaQtion of finding the truth at laſt. The 
ſun of light aroſe in his hemiſphere, and dif- 
ſplayed all the objects around him in their true 
tolours, and figures, and ſtates. By the in- 
_ fluence of this newly diſcovered horizon, he be- 
held the phantoms of innate powers of the living 
- ſyſtem; whether denominated vires medicatricer 
nature, or increaſed action of the animated 
ſyltetn, or reaction, or critical days, or inter- 
mittent types, or irritation ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
ſpaſm, or plethora, or mobility; as ſo many 
| hobgoblins, which had led him a tedious pains 
ful, fruitleſs, and malicious dance. 

The ſame light diſcloſed to his eyes, ads phan- 
toms, which had formerly appeared to him more 
Ike natural figures, but that now ſtood forth in 
all the deforinity and horror of infernal dzzmons., 
Theſe were fymptons as producing diagnoſtics z 

ymptoms as * the new GH wo | 


* 
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noſology; ſymptoms as eſtimated without res 
gard to what they came from, or what might 
become of them. The ſun- beams of truth exhi- 


bited all theſe appearances as a number of mon- 
ſtrous chimeras, to which there was no reſem- 
blance in the ſimple and juſt productions of na- 
ture, but the illuſory abortions of the viſionary 
and diſordered heads, to whom the ſlighteſt 
glance of the beauty, uniformity, comelineſs, 
proportion, and ſymmetry of nature, had been 
denied, and from whoſe eyes the book of life 
had been decreed to be ſhut for ever. 


He now perceived, and has ſince demon! 


ſtrated, that all the pillars, upon which the fabric 


of phyſic had ſtood for ages, muſt be tore up 
from their foundations, the rubbiſh cleared away, 
and the doctrinal as well as practical part of the 

of placed upon a ſolid baſis. 


To return to the ſubje& of the gout : Ak 
the former reaſoning with himſelf againſt the 


commonly ſuppoſed cauſe and the method of 


cure of that diſeaſe, he obſerved, that the ſtimu- 
lant powers neceſſary to the ſupport of life, could 


be applied in ſuch a degree as to impair or even 


temperance in eating, are ſo many proofs of the 


ms eſſect, ien. from exech in (ae mode of 


5 N 3 | ſtimulus. 


deſtroy life, in a ſhort ſpace of time. This is 
the noted effect of exceſs in drinking: And the 
deaths that ſtand on record, as produced by in- 


* 
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ſtimulus. Exceſs of paſſion, exceſs of -exerciſe 
of the intellectual operation, exceſs in corporeal 
motion, all tend to the ſame event. Diſeaſes 
and ſudden deaths have originated from every 
one of theſe modes of exceſs in the uſe of the 
ſtimuli neceſſary to the ſupport of life. He 
extended this obſervation, and found, that the 
fame effect that could be produced by a high 

exceſs of the ſtimuli in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
would as certainly ariſe from a more moderate 


exceſcs in a longer ſpace of time. In this manner 


he diſcovered, that death is as unavoidable a reſult 
of the ſtimuli neceſſary to the production of life, 
as life itſelf *. | This exceſſive uſe of the cauſe of 
life, he obſerved to be a ſtate of debility: And, 
becauſe there is a ſtate of debility depending 
upon deficiency of ſtimulus, which is properly 
denominated direct, he called it indirect debility. 

All this view applied to the diſeaſe in queſtion. 
He conſidered himſelf, ſome years before his firſt 
fit of the gout, as ſtronger and more. full of 
blood than when it happened. Though he ſeemed 
ſtronger than many others, and perhaps was ſo, 
he did not judge of himſelf by that rule. It was 
2 compariſon of that kind that mifled phyſicians 
to affert, that the gout was a diſeaſe of ſtrong 
and robuſt perſons.” It is ſo; But they ſhould 
Rove KO that thee h and robe Rr 
| ® See his Elem, Med. ix . lk hi. 
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bons were leſs ſo than they had been formerly; | 


in ſhort, compared with their former ſtate of vi⸗ 
gour, that they were in a ſtate of debility. 
Finding, then, that debility, not plethora 
vigour, was the cauſe of the diſeaſe; the indica- 
tion of cure aroſe of courſe. It was, not to 
weaken the ſyſtem by antiphlogiſtic regimen, 
according to the common practice, but to invis 


gorate it; only keeping within that exceſs of the _ 
means ſaited to the purpoſe, which terminates 
in indirect debility. Proceeding upon this caus - 


tious induction of facts, he ſaw beforethand, 


that the plan of cure he was to enter upon mult 
be ſucceſsful. And the event juſtified his ex. 
pectation, In the courſe of two years, except- 8 
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| violence and A648, did not equal a fourth 


part of any of his former ones. And he was 


certain that he had even accelerated it by a 


piece of improper management, which was, in- 
tenſe walking, and the uſe of tight ſhoes, and 
taking a purge of Glauber's ſalts to remove an 


inflammatory ſore throat. Now, if, what'every 
phyſician of any obſervation at all will moſt rea- 
dily grant, be taken into the conſideration, that 


fits of the gout become always more frequent as 


the diſeaſe advances in its progreſs; beſides eight 


fits, which ſhould have happened within the'two | 


Fett we ſpeak of, it is but a moderate ſuppoſi- 
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tion that four more ſhould have been added. At 


chat rate, the Doctor ſhould have had 12 fits, in- 


ſtead of one that he had, in the courſe of the two 


years. Recollect alſo, that this was only a fourth 
part in violence and duration, of any of his for- 
mer ones: And by multiplying 12 by 4, the 


effect of his tonic plan will come out to be a re- 


duction of the diſeaſe from 48 to 1. 


_ To ſach certainty has he attained in the know- 


ledge of every thing that is either hurtful or ſer- 
. viceable in the management of himſelf for the 
prevention of fits, that he can bring on a ſmall 


fit any time he pleaſes, by any one of the articles 


of regimen that have hitherto. heen depended 


upon as the only means of cure. Oat - meal por- 
ridge had been particularly ſpecified to him as a 
very proper article in diet: And he had been 
adviſed to depend as much as poſſible upon this 


meal. But, though it was very agreeable to his 


taſte, from his having been much accuſtomed to 


it in his youth; by taking porridge and ale at 


any time over night, he is ſure next morning of 
bringing on all the ſymptoms of indigeſtion, and 
crudity. in the ſtomach, with looſeneſs of belly, 
that lay the foundation of a fit of the gout. And, 


if he does not prevent further conſequences of 


this hurtful article. of diet, by taking his break- 


faſt early, even againſt his appetite; by either 
premiſing or ſubjoining to his breakfaſt a, pretty 
1 : 1 : | 221 2 
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Ie of appetite and ſenſe of afe of crudity 


mation, All this this concourſe he can prevent, and, 


C17 1 | 
ſtrong cordial; and even repeating that, if the con- 
tinuation of the ſymptoms ſhould require it; the 


diſeaſe will proceed till it aſſumes every 7 om 
of a formal and regular fit © of the gout. Wa 


in the ſtomach, nauſea rapid! increaſing till it 
terminates in vomiting ;z with pain ſomewhere 


abourone of his feet, and e even evident inflam- 


when already Iy forme d- remove, by by the uſe of what 


e quick e ſims anf: Which 


are, any wine that is ſtrong and ſoun nd and free 


e acidity, any ſtrong ſpirit, « _ opium, volatile > al- 


ll, and ether: There are others, which, from 


"Thi analogy of their reſemblance to thoſe we have 
enumerated, muſt operate in the ſame manner, 


and therefore produce the ſame effect. They 


are, camphor, muſk,' and ſome others that may 


be thought of. Finding any of the mentioned ones 
ſufficient, he has not yet made any trial of theſe. 
Drinking the vin de Bourdeaux in "Leyden 
ſome years ago, had the ſame effect as the 
porridge and ale : Fruit, eſpecially apples and 
pears; all green pottage, eſpecially cabbage; all” 


the ſeveral roots which are uſed in diet, eſpeci- 


ally turnips ; and even ſome which poſſeſs a con- 
ſiderable degree of aromatic quality, as Spaniſh | 


radiſhes; all the . 
taken in — quantity, with nouriſhing ani- 
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Jeaſe:ſo in their turn brought on fits. 
The ſame has been the effect of all the malt- 
Iquors, eſpecially ſtrong ale, with a conſiderable 

evalence of acidity ;. pting porter, eſpe- 


porter, .or any porter_in which any conſiderable 
./ — fermentation is {till going on, approaches to the 
effect of the other beers. es : 
—"Theſe are principal particulars, which we 
think proper to take notice of at preſent. Suffice 
it to obſerye in one word, that the whole liſt of 
vegetable articles, except thoſe forms of veget- 
able matter which poſſeſs. a high degree of aro- 
| matic quality, and are therefore uſed in ſmall 
quantity, and all ſpur, fermenting, or vapid drink, 
are in one degree or other cauſes of the gout, 
With reſpect to water, the reſult of his experience 
is, that, in the intervals of the gout, when a Per- 
ſon is in his ordinary health, water, which is of 
itſelf a debilitating power, if conjoined with nou- 
riſhing animal-food is of no diſſervice; but, at 
any time, in a podagric diatheſis, conjoined with 
vegetable matter, it will add to the ſum of deb. 
lity occaſioned by that kind of diet. And when 
the ſtomach is weak, either as preluding a ſit 
of the gout, or implying a ſtate of indigeſtion 
of any ſort, pure water uſed as drink; and more 
certainly in perſons who have been accuſtomed 
123 | Ts + | a" 
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to generous drink, adds great force to the effect 
of the other hurtful powers: This concluſion 


is derived from the moſt ſure induction of facts. 


The Doctor lived one year upon water, during 
his confinement to vegetable food: He lived for 
another year on it, when he betook himſelf to his 
tonic regimen. In this cafe he drunk water with his 
meals, and abſtained from all ſtronger drink, with- 
out any hurtful effect; whereas, in the other caſe, 
he never uſed water to any extent, but war the 


=_ chilling, debilitating effect. 


Infinite is the advantage that has AY” to 
the profeſſion, from this well conducted ſcrutiny 


into every article of diet in ordinary uſe among 


mankind. The effects of it before, had not only 
been judged of at random, and therefore very falſe 
concluſions been drawn with regard to them; but 
ſuch has been the capricious conſequence of 


chance, that over-ruled this whole affair, that it 


has moſt inexplicably happened, that two gene- 
ral concluſions, diametrically oppoſite to the truth, 
have been the final reſult of all. ſpeculation on 
the fubje&.' One of theſe concluſions was, That 

ve e food, as a part of antiphlogiſtic regi- 


men, and watery or no drink, have been ſup- 
poſed the only proper means of preventing fits 
of che gout; and full ſtimulant diet the only 
dnes productive of them. The contrary has been 
proved to be the truth, by an ample induction 
= 2 of 
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of. facts, that all future obſervation will for ever 
confirm and juſtify. 

Beſides this account of diet in ihe ſk ey 
cure of the gout, we have only to add, from the 
ſame authority to which we owe the former de- 
tail, that tho? vegetable matter has the hurtful, 
and animal, the beneficial, tendency, hitherto 
aſcertained ; yet, when the ſtomach is in its or- 
dinary healthy and vigorous ſtate, a certain por- 
tion of vegetable matter may be uſefully conjoin- 
ed with full meals of animal matter, For our au- 
thor perceived, that the moſt filling and ſtimulant 

matter of that Kind, without ſuch a proportion 
of vegetable, failed in producing its beſt ſtimu- 
lant effect. He felt in himſelf, and inferred from 
the univerſal practice in meals, that without a 
portion of bread, and certain other vegetable 
matters, ſatiety was never obtained: that there 
was always what, according to vulgar perception, 
would be called a want in the ſtomach. He ſtu- 
died, this affair; and the reſult of his ſtudy was, 
that there was a certain quality in alimentary 
matter which bore a certain relation to the exci-. 
tability in the ſtomach *, This relation, he per- 
ceived, was a property in the alimentary matter, 
from its kind, not its quantity, to operate upon 
the excitability, and produce excitement. Such, 
he diſcerned, was the effect of all matter in ſo far 
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as it is alimentary; but chiefiy of animal matter, 


and very imperfectly of vegetable. And hence 
it is, that the former is ſo well, and the latter fo 
ill, fuited to anſwer the purpoſe of aliment. But 


after obtaining the beſt effect that could be pro- 
cured from animal · aliment, the moſt proper in 


kind, and adminiſtered in the moſt exact quan- 

tity, chere was ſtill a ſtimulus wanting, ariſing 
from a different mode of operation. While he ob- 
ſerved that animal aliment might be rendered ſo 
rich in quality, that the full ſtimulus arifing from 
its quality might be obtained in a ſmall bulk; 
ſtill the meal would not be ſufficiently gratifi 
without the taking in of, ſome matter, which 


added nothing to the other operation but an ef- 
fect ariſing from bulk. Eggs, for inſtance, are Sh. 


highly nutritive 3. and greater nutrition ſtill may 
be procured from jellies and rich ſoups: but no- 

body would be gratified with meals conſiſting of 
theſe alone. Hence he learned, that, beſides 


the ſtimulus of aliment ariſing from its quality, 


which he therefore denominated direct, that an- 
other ſtimulus ariſing from quantity was neceſſary: 


to this he gave the appellation of indirect. As A 


the direct ſtimulus aroſe from a certain quality, 
he faw it required certain matters poſſeſſing that 

quality in order to obtain it. Theſe matters he 
found to be animal, poſſeſſing the quality in a 


high and ſuitable degree; ang __—_ matters, 
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poſſeſſing it in a very low and imperfect degree. 
While the latter, therefore, were diſqualified, as 
we have faid above, from affording the direct ſti- 
mulus, becauſe nothing but bulk, giving diſten- 
fion, was requiſite to the indirect, he ſaw that they 
would be ſuitable enough to effectuate it, how- 
ever low they might be in the ſcale of direct ſti- 
they contained none at all. He ſaw it was cer- 


tain forms of matter, agreeing in containing in 


common the quality of direct ſtimulus, that an- 
ſwered the firſt purpoſe ;- but that any matter, 


whether its direct ſtimulus was weak or wanting 


altogether, provided it was not diſagreeable to 


_ this Romach, would fullice for the fecund, Of 


this principle, ſo accurately explained and clear. 


j ſtated, the application to practice was, that 


vegetable matter, in moderate proportion, ought 
to be united with ſuch a proportion of ani - 
mal, as would prevent bad effects ariſing from 
the former by the predominaney of its ſalutary 
ſtimulus : that, whenever a perſon found his ſto- 
mach ſtrong, and his ſyſtems in perfect health, he 
need not torment himfelf by over-anxiety to 


avoid exceſs in the vegetable matter; and, on 


the contrary, that he may follow his inclination 


to a certain extent. But, upon the firſt feeling 


of indigeſtion, he inſiſts that too much eaution 
e e and he contends, that the only 
8 We: we] 
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abſolute ſecurity is total abſtinence from _ | 
kind of vegetable matter. | 

- Jn d e 
of all the ſeveral articles. of diat, our author ex+ 
tended his obſeryation to other parts of manage- 
and of exerciſe, and varied and repeated his ex» 
periments on both. Too little ſleep, under his 
vegetable diet, he found a moſt prodigiouſly 
hurtful power. | The diet weakened him excels 
ſively, and produced the efteQts we have men- 
tioned; and this weakneſs was of the direct kind. 
His ordinary corporeal and mental occypations 
proved fatiguing, and therefore alſo weakening ; - 
but this weakneſs was of the indirect kind. The 
former originated from inſufficiency of ſtimulns; 

the latter from the ſtimulus being carried to ex» 
ceſs under the concomitant circumſtances, and 
therefore rendering the ſyſtem unfit for receiving 
excitement from it, by exhauſting the principle 
upon which all the ſeveral ſtimuli only can ope · 
rate in producing excitement, viz. the excitabi - 
lity *. As part of the debility was of the indi- 
rect kind, ariſing from the ſtimulus of mental 
and corporeal exerciſe exhauſting excitability, 
and therefore ſuſpending excitement, a ſufficient: 
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ceſs of ſtimulus Wich produced this ſuſpenſion of 
excitement; and therefore by giving occaſion to 
the reſtoration of the excitability, and an oppor- 


tunity to the exejting powers, remaining in the 
ſyſtem, to act with effect. Too ſhort ſleep, pre- 


venting the completion of this proceſs, allowed 


the indirect debility to remain, in conſequence 
of the exceſſive ſtimulus, exhauſting the excita- 


bility, being not ſufficiently ſuſpended. This is the 
explanation of a fact that he had repeatedly ex- 


perienced, viz. that ſhort ſleep is one of the moſt 


powerful cauſes of debility in n and. as. 


gout in particular. . 
With reſpe& to exerciſe, he 1 that, 4 


cher when very intenſe or unuſual, it alſo proved 
very powerful in renewing fits of the gout. It 
has been ſaid, that the firſt fit which appeared 


after the inſtitution of the tonic plan of regimen, 
was induced upon the occaſion of his having, 
contrary to uſual. practice, walked a great deal 
in the courſe of a day or two. And he has ex- 
perienced, both before and after that time, that 
the fatigue of walking is very powerful in bring- . 
ing on fits. That walking, in certain eircum- 


ſtances, could bring on fits of the gout, is a fact 


not unknown to former phyſicians. But as it 
claſhed with another fact directly oppoſite to this, 
which was, that indolence and ſedentary life, 


conjoined with full and ſtimulant living, was the 
principal circumſtance that induced the gout at 
8 ET firſt 
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+ firſt, and was therefore fuppoſed Nil more cer- 
tainly to renew the fits of the diſeaſe ; from this 
ſeeming contradiction of effect and cauſe, phyſi- 
cians were all thrown into an inextricable per- 
plexity ; the ſolution of which, upon the Bruno- 


nian principles, is perfectly eaſy. Exerciſe, where? 
habitual, and rendered ſafe by ſuch habit, and 
never carried to an immoderate degree, upon 
the whole, affords a ſtimulus highly requiſite to 
human health, and ſuited to prevent all diſeaſes 
of debility, and the gout among the reſt. The 
proper degree of it, producing this effect, de- 
pends not more upon moderation of its uſe, than 
upon a proper degree of ſtimulus being thrown 
in in the form of diet, to enable a perſon to en- 
dure it and be benefited by it. When, theres» 
fore, neither too much nor too little of the ſtimu» 
lus of food and drink is taken in; or, when any er- 
ror in either of theſe extremes has been commit - 
ted, if this has been corrected by increaſing or 
diminiſhing the exerciſe in proportion to the de- 
ficiency or exceſs of the other ſtimulants; - exer- 
ciſe, ſupporting egeſtion, and otherwiſe ſtimu- 
lating, fo adjuſted. to the quantity of ingeſtion 
taking place, proves one of the moſt natural and 
permanent ſtimuli that can be applied to fupport 
human vigour, and prevent diſeaſes. But the de- 
ſtruQion of this balance, in conſequence of too 
high a ſtimulus from diet conſtantly going on, 
and ng a gradual tendency to indire& 
_ debility, 


: 
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debiltey, and a habitual deficiency iti exeteiſez 
which is a means of direct debility, as implying 
that the proper degree of ſtimulus which it is 
calculated to give, is habitually with-held, is liable 


to produce other diſeaſes of direct debility and 


the gout among the reſt. Hence it is that the 
luxurious and indolent are the principal, and al- 


' moſt only, victims of this and fimilar diſeaſes 


eee upon debility, the chief and preva- 

lent part of which is of the indirect kind. A- 
gain; when the ſtimulus of diet is employed in a 
very low degree, and that of exerciſe carried to 
its higheſt degree; which is a ſtate of debility, 


the prevalence of which is of the direct kind; 
then it is that perſons will not fall into the form 


of afthehic diſeaſe; to which the denomination of 


um is given; but they will fall into other dif- 


eaſes of an equal, or even more pernicious, ten- 
dency. Dyſpepfia, diarrhceag ſometimes con- 
jointly, ſeldom ſeparately, ſcirrhus, dropſy, of 


even proper fever, and ſuch like forms of mor- 


bid ſtate, depending upon direct debility, will be 


the conſequence of ſuch hurtful management. 


The diſeaſes prevailing among the poor people, 


who are commonly ſtarved, and oppreſſed with 


aſſiduous exceſſive labour, afford many inſtatices 
of diſeaſed ſtate originating from this ſource of 


direct debility. This matter, therefore, placed in 
e which we have ſer _— 
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cleared up, at leaſt in ſo far as we have occaſion 
to touch upon them. But as the principles of 
the whole are neceſſary to the underſtanding f 


having been done ſufficiently clearly in the intro - 


L ter 1 


of our reader, will explain both the cauſe of the 
error of phyſicians in ſuppoſing exerciſe, without 
limitation, to be an effectual means of prevent- - 
ing the gout; and it will point out the occaſion of 

their embarraſſment, upon finding, that after. a 
perſon has fallen into the gout, any unuſual exer- 
ciſe will bring back fits. If exerciſe be properly 
adapted in its degree to the ſtimulus of diet 


_ thrown in, no diſeaſe will happen. If the balance 


be deſtroyed, as in the firſt-mentioned caſe of er- 
roneous management, the gout will not happen, 
but other forms of this ſame kind of diſeaſe will 
which is a. verbal, but no real difference. In the 
ſecond caſe, the gout will, happen; implying, 
that a diſeaſe of debility has appeared in conſe- 
quence of the means neceflary to the ſupport of 
life having been carried too far, with the effect 
of inducing debility, upon a principle now often. 


explained, and by this time ſufficiently famaliar 


to our reader: for we mult take it for grant · 
ed, that, from the explanation already given, 
the principles of this doctrine are ſufficiently 


each part; and as it is not the intention of this 
Eſſay to enter into a full expoſition of it, that 


. eee eee 
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vered to the public, and in his lectures; we muſt 
therefore beg leave to refer ſuch of our readers, as 
may wiſh for further information, to theſe depart- 
ments of his labour; and indeed we would re- 
commend a diligent attention to the whole. With 
reſpect to exerciſe, we conclude, that uniform, 
equal, and gentle exerciſe, conjoined with the plan 
of regimen detailed as above, is the proper me- 
thod of preventing fits of the gout ; but that ex- 
ceſſive exerciſe, or a ſudden tranſition from ſeden- 
tary life to a degree of it not immoderate in itſelf, 
butrendered ſo byabſtinence from thedue degree, 
is alone, and more certainly when conjoined with 
the other hurtful powers, a moſt Pre Saen 
of the return of paroxyſms. 
As the gout is a diſeaſe of debility biss 
the whole ſyſtem, but more eſpecially affecting 
what the Doctor calls the internal and external 
ſurfaces of the body; that is to ſay, the ſtomach 
and the reſt of the alimentary canal, and what 
is known to every body by the appellation of ex- 
ternal furface ; in the former of which it mani- 
feſts itſelf by all the ſymptoms of indigeſtion! and 
a weakened ſtate of the inteſtines ; and is as dif- 
cernible in the latter by a ſenſe of languor per- 
ceptible in every part, 'where' it ſhews itſelf by 
that feeling of which | every perſon can conceive 
an idea from the recollection of his feeling, eſpe · 
cially in his thighs and legs, either when he be- 
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gins to be under the ee leep,. or hei 
he is awaked from ſleep before it has had its full 
courſe. It is therefore next to be obſetved, that 
| beſides taking a proper quantity of ſleep, and 
ſupporting the internal ſurface by proper diete- 
tie materials, the tone of the externgl ſurface 
ſhould every where be ſuſtained by the applica- 
tion of a proper degree of temperature. And as 
the legs and feet are peculiarly liable to the pre- 
valence of debility, they ſhould therefore be 
carefully kept warm. Silk ſtockings, unleſs uſed | 
as upper ones, ſhould be 'avoided, eſpecially in 
winter, by every podagric, and worſted ones, 
with flannel ſocks next to the feet, only uſed. 
To illuſtrate the propriety of this direction: A. 
mong other hurtful powers by which he can 
bring on a little fit of the gout at any time, he 
can produce the ſame effe& either by curtailing 
his fleep, or expoſing his body, eſpecially his 
legs and feet, to cold alone, and dan e 
cold conjoined with moiſtureee 
After thus fully inſtructing himſelf in the nature, 
cauſe, and cure of the gout, and finding himſelf 
highly rewarded for his diſcovery by the great 
ahbatement of pain and diſtreſs which he had ex- 
perienced in conſequence of a different praQtice, 
he reſted ſatisfied with the progreſs he had made 
in the knowledge and treatment of the diſeaſe, and bs 
n * N 5 
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ol ſottening or Mleviating fits when hat * 
red. A difficulty, however, ſtill remained, which 
his pupils, deſirous that the doctrine ſhould be 

as perfect as poſſible, wiſhed to have removed, 
and which his opponents urged as an objection 
that affected the whole doctrine. This. difficulty 
was, how to explain the inflammatory part of 
the diſeaſe. It ſeemed to favour the doctrine of 
reaction, and therefore to ſtrike at his moſt fun · 
damental principle. And there was the appear- 
ance of other phænomena concurring with it. 
The principal of theſe was the hot fit ariſing in 
agues aſter a certain courſe of cold fit. And he 
diſcerned that his opponents, if they had any in- ; 
genuity, might muſter ſeveral other true or falſe 
flammation affects the throat in the gangrenous 
ſore throat: for which reaſon. it is that the laſt 
perſon, who has employed himſelf in noſological 
writing, has placed it among the. moſt. phlogiſtic 
of all diſcaſes, the Phlegmaſiz; and aſſociated it 
with: the inflammatory ſore throat; as a principal 

| ſpecies of the ſame genus. Staahl and his fol · 
lowers raiſed a general perſecution. againſt. the 
bark of a tree, the. celebrated, Peruvian bark, 
upon a ſuppoſition that its uſe in intermittent fe - 
vers produced inflammatory congeſtions in the 
abdominal viſcera. And ſuch is the ,difidence, 
* even the prada own 
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1 
opinions and little theories, that Boerhaave him- 
ſelf was partially infected with this hypotheſis 
of the effect of the bark; and, though he did 
not baniſh it from the practice altogerher, as 

the Staablians had done, he interdicted its uſe in 
the beginning of theſe fevers, upon a ſuppoſition 
that it was its early uſe which produced the ef. 
fect already mentioned. Every phyſician, the 

leaſt converſant in practice, reports to us, that, 
in the very extremity of nervous or putrid fever; 
to which the pedantry of noſologiſts gives the 
name of typhus, actual nee A 
affects the brain. 

From all which facts, that 405 e 
prepared to underſtand and judge of the objec . 
tion that the oppoſers of this doctrine might infer © 
from them, ſuffice it to ſay, that they would ſuppoſe 
the hot fitof intermittents, the inflammation of the 
fauces in the gangrenous or malignant ſore throat, 
the inflammatory congeſtions ariſing, or ſuppoſed 
to ariſe; in the courſe of intermittent fevers, and 
the real or imagined inflammation of the brain 
in the end of typhus, as they call it, to be ſo many 
inſtances of reaction, of morbid or pernicious ten« 

' deney z ; and that the inflammatory part of the 
gout is of the ſame import. This was a feem- 
ing induction of facts, ſtaring bis doQrine in the 
face, and ſtriking at its root. It was his duty to 
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was the common intereſt of the cauſe to ſilence 

His adverſaries. The manner in which he did ſo 
claims attention. He: had brought on a light 
fit of the gout by unuſual exerciſe in walking. 
This was an opportunity for making an experi- 
ment, which was to decide the whole controverſy. 
A perſon called for him before dinner, who was 
in a way of buſineſs, that led him to drink in the 
forengon. He expected a glaſs from him, and 
was gratified. The Doctor, for a reaſon that 

the reader muſt perceive, collected half a do- 
zen of his principal pupils * to dinner, and 
drank with them till he only, in conſequence of 
what he had taken before, was conſiderably 
affected. He told them he had planned ſome 
degree of intoxication in order to explain many 
inflammations, which were univerſally underſtood 
to be accompanied with, or to depend upon, 
phlogiſtic diatheſis. Before the application of 
* che ſtimulus we ſpeak of, he had not been able 
wha his inflamed n to the ground, and had 
ſiupported 
WY | Theſe 4 were, Dr Edward Stephens, Dr 


8 Dr Byaw, Dr James Campbell, Mr Richard 
Codrington, Mr John Watſon Howel, and myſelf. The 


reeader will readily judge from this performance, what cre-_ 


dit with him I merit for the knowledge I may have ac+ 
quited of this doctrine; but 1 beg leave ro inform bim, 
that the judgment, candour,'and ingenuity of the other 
| gentlemen, and. their equal acquaintance with the docttine 
An general, and with this particular fact, completely qualify 
chem for being proper vouchers of it. ; 


cm 1 

ſupported himſelf, in any little motion that he 
choſe to make through the houſe, by his ſound 
extremity, aſſiſted by the uſe of a' ſtaff. * But. 
before he diſmiſſed his company, he recovered the 
perfect uſe of his affected leg. The inference from 
which is plain, viz. that the inflammation in the 
gout does not depend upon exceſſive vigour oc- 
caſioned by the exceſſive uſe of ſtimulant powers 
previouſly applied, but upon a ſtate of the ſyſtem 
diametrically oppoſite to that, viz. debility in- 


duced by a previous application of weakening 


powers; and that its cure is not to lower the 
vigour of the ſyſtem by the uſe of debilitating 
or inſufficiently ſtimulating powers, but to raiſe 
it by the uſe of powers highly and quickly invi- 
gorating, And the benefit redounding to the 
curative part of this, and other diſeaſes, accom. 
| panied with a ſimilar kind of inflammation, muſt 
be obvious to every one. The fact is not limited 
to the caſe of the gout, though it would remain 
fill a highly meritorious one if it were ſo; it 
graſps all the other caſes we enumerated. 

With reſpect to the inflammation, real or ſup- 
poſed, occurring in the end of typhus, in a con- 


courſe of ſymptoms of the highelt debility com- 


patible with life, manifeſted by ſigns of excite- 
ment in the head, and particularly raging deli- 
rium, an equal ſatisfactory experiment proved 
the ant of the fact in queſtion to that 

| | 0 F< cafe. 
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1 A friend of mine lay in a fever. thi was 
treated in the ordinary way, excepting that he had 
a a ſcanty allowance of wine; which is a practice 
beginning to take place among the moſt violent 
and powerful oppoſers of Dr Brown, in con- 


| * Sequence of theſe praftitioners perceiving; from 


its ſucceſsful uſe in his own hands, and in thoſe 
of his followers, that it will obtrude itſelf 
upon them at laſt, | But their prejudices in fa- 
vour of the old practice, with which they have 
been early imbued, oppoſe an unſurmountable 
barrier to their uſing it, and the other diffuſible 
ſtimulants, in that liberal and copious manner in 
which only it can be of uſe. Notwithſtanding, 
therefore, of the wine that was given him, the 
ſymptoms of weakneſs went on and increaſed, 
till it was plain, even to a good woman who at- 
tended him as his nurſe, that death muſt be the 
conſequenee of the plan of cure, hitherto purſued, 
being further continued. He had all the ſymp. 
toms of approaching death; and from which 
| the, in a large courſe of practice in her way, had 
never feen one recover. This declaration ſhe 
made to me in the preſence of the landlady of 
the houſe. So certain was their expectation of 
his death, that the cloaths in which he was to'be 
interred had for ſome time before that been 
every night laid out. The phyſicians Who at- 
tended him ſuſpected that there was a Brunonian, 
4 N 4 E | 
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as they call the followers of the new doctrine, i 
in the number of the friends who attended the 4 
patient; and if he ventured to preſeribe any thing _ 
for the patient, that it would be according to the 
doctrine which he adopted, and therefore very 
different from theirs. The nurſe was therefore 
very ſtrictiy charged, upon pain of all the miſ- 
chief which they could do her in ber way of bu · 
ſineſs, to ſee their preſeriptions executed, and to 
admit of no other. That ſuch was the threaten- 
ing converſation they held with the woman, 
I am warranted to infer from her own aſſertion; 
that ſhe had hitherto prevented my interſe- 
rence, becauſe her means of living were at 
ſtake. But now, as nothing but death preſented 
itſelf to her expectation as the reſult of the 
ordinary plan of cure, ſhe thought herſelf juſti- 
fied to God, but not to man, in allowing the new 
mode of cure as fair a trial as the ſhort ſpace of 
life that the nen n deln one 
would admit of. 
Io explain my aſſertion of her eee, 
herſelf juſtifiable to man, her words were the 
following: I ſhall give your doctrine a com» 
«plete trial, upon this condition only, that ou 
56 will keep the ſecret. My bread depends up- 
* on it. I am ruined if what I am about to do 
“ be divulged® And if ever it comes out, I tell 


„ 
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te matter.” In conſequence of this paction, opi- 
um in large quantities, becauſe ſpirits and wine 
could not be poured in, was adminiſtered from 
T2 o'clock in the day through the courſe of the 
night. The conſequence of which was, the next 
morning pretty early, when the phyſicians viſited 
him, that they declared him free of fever, as I 
am told; and, as a proof that they thought ſo, 
ordered him chicken and chicken- broth. He re- 
mained in this happy and unexpected ſtate till 
the afternoon about four, when he was ſeized 
with a raging delirium. This alarmed the nurſe 
and myſelf. I then conſulted Dr Brown what 1 
ſhould do with my patient. He was not alarm- 
ed for the nature of the thing, but for the conſe- 
quences, if the former plan of cure were return- 
ed to, which might prove a cauſe of the patient's 
death, and might afford an opportunity to other 
phyſicians to impute that death to him. The ru- 
mour, ſpread among the people in conſequenee 
of ſuch a report from phyſicians of reputation 
and influence, might, he eaſily perceived, termi- 
nate in his ruin. I told him the nurſe wiſhed to 
ſee him; and he deſired her to be brought be. 
fore him. She aſked: his opinion of the caſe; 
and his reply was, That there was ſcarce a phy- 
fician any-where, and more certainly thoſe at- 
tending the patient, who would not affert, that 
the preſent formidable ſymptoms were the effect 
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uk the « high ſtimulant powers which had 500 . 
miniſtered to him the night before. But he ad | 


| ded, that if the ſame mode of cure were not con- 


tinued, the patient would certainly die of a-very 


different affection from that which they would 


contend it was. He endeavoured to aſſure her, 
that there was either no inflammation in the caſe 
at all, or that it was a very different affection 
from the inflammation: that phyſicians were ac- 


quainted with: That, inſtead of requiring bleed- - 
ing and other evacuant antiphlogiſtic means; it 
required the very ſame treatment which had been 


laſt employed. He appealed. to the beneficial 
effect of that treatment in ſupport of his opinion; 


and he aſſerted with confidence, that the inter- 


miſſion of the ſtimulant powers thro” the courſe 
of the day was the cauſe of all that had happen- 


ed: for ſhe told him ſhe had given nothing of 
that kind during the day, from the full perſuaſion 


that the patient's diſeaſe was removed. The pur- 
port, in ſhort, of all this, is, that the pre- 
ſent affection was a diſeaſe of debility of the 
whole ſyſtem, predominant in the brain in con- 
ſequence of the great ſinking of ſtrength, which 
conſtantly follows a total ceſſation of the uſe of 
ſuch highly ſtimulant powers; and that a ſink- 
ing was a conſequence of the cauſe aſſigned, in 


every ſtate of the human body; that dejection 
"of ſpirits, anxiety, ſadneſs, and n ſymptom 
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of diminiſhed vigour, were the ordinary reſults 
of a quick tranſition from debauch to abſtinence, 
He - begged, therefore, as the life of a fellow» 


creature was at ſtake, and as ſhe had been ſo 
late a witneſs of the good effects refulting from 
the method of cure, the continuance of which 


he ſtill recommended; that ſhe would not allow W 
prejudice, and impreſſions from falſe theories of 


- pbyſicians, among whom ſhe had been conver - 
ſant, to prevail over the high probability of ſuc- 
_ ceſs from this mode of cure. He diſmiſſed her, 


after obtaining a promiſe that ſhe would con. 
tinue the plan of cure in queſtion. The preju · 
dice we have ſpoken of had prevented her from 
completely fulfilling her promiſe; as appeared 


- by the conſequence next day: When I went 
back to the Doctor, and told him that the pa- 


tient's raging delirium was now over, in conſe- 
quence of an imperfe& renewal of the ſtimulant 
plan of cure; that he was now ſeized with a cold» 

neſs of all his extremities, proceeding rapidly ta 
the more centrical parts of his body. Now, 
faid he, is the time to ply the moſt powerful ſti- 
muli ; as the nurſe, from a thorough conviction 
of this being a ſymptom of inſtant death in all 
the caſes that ſhe had ever ſeen, can poſſibly have 


no objection to this plan of cure, after conſtantly 


finding every other fail. She might have been. 
afraid of W of the deli · 
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Lum; but that apprehenſion muſt vaniſh in the | 
| preſent caſe, in which it muſt be natural to her 
to expect, that exciting the ſyſtem promiſes the 


only cure of a caſe, that muſt evidently appear to 


| her to depend upon a ſinking of the vital energy. 


She was accordingly very readily prevailed upon 
to throw in very plentifully the ſtrongeſt cinna- 


mon ſpirit and rum. The effect anſwered the 
Doctor's prognoſis. Next day the patient was 
altogether freed from his diſeaſe, and never had 


another relapſe. This cure gave great vexation 


tothe attendant phyſicians, and all their partizans. 
Without giving Dr Brown the leaſt opportunity 


to vindicate himſelf from their accuſations, by 
ſpreading theſe through all the numerous circles 
of their friends and his enemies, they had very 
near ruined his character as a phyſician, and as 
a man. They did me the honour to involve me 
in his cauſe. Their accuſations againſt us both 


were, That we had clandeſtinely, and without 
authority, interfered with their patient, and 


thwarted their method of cure. They bad con- 
ſulted lawyers, to raiſe a proſecution againſt us. 


I They had deliberated about bringing us before 
the tribunal of the college of phyſicians. In 
ſhort, nothing leſs was their aim than the ruin © © 


of an honeſt man, and of a moſt beautiful and 
numerous family, for ſaving a man's life. The 


news of this a and he received cer- 


tain 


L e J 
tain Ats mation of every thing that the moſt 26. 
tive perſon in the plot was doing againſt him; of 
whoſe folly and malice the reſt made a handle. 
And, laſt of all, ſuch was their inconſiſtence, 


that they made an attempt to diſprove that our 
method of cure had ever been employed. One 


of them held private conferences with the nurſe; 
and after employing every mode of intimidation 


which her obnoxious ſituation ſuggeſted, he 


prevailed*on her, as he faid, to. deny that any 
part of our mode of cure had ever been admi- 
niſtered by her. She was ſaid to have confeſſed, 


that ſhe had deceived me, to get rid of my im- 


portunities? And they even circulated a ſtory 
that I had offered her a bribe. All this was 
weakneſs and impotence. It was devoid of truth: 
it even wanted coherence. And the whole fact 
hung upon the teſtimony of a poor woman; who, 
if ſhe ated the part that was alleged, was im; 
pelled to it by her ſituation in life, indigent and 
at their mercy. The reader will perceive, thro? 


- the whole of this proceſs,' a ſhameful unfairneſs 


and meanneſs, unworthy of a ſet of men, whoſe 
profeſſion, if they executed it with liberality, ; 


would entitle them to the rank of gentlemen. 


It was unfair to ſpread the groſſeſt infinuations 
habe any perſon's character, without firſt con · 
fronting himſelf with the accuſation. It was 
mean, and implied conſciouſneſs of the hadneſs 
of 
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of their cauſe, to | bold private conferences ihe a 
filly dependent old woman, in the abſence of 
thoſe whom it ſo highly concerned to have been 
| preſent to enſure fairneſs. - Circumſtantial exi- 
dence, the beſt of all evidence, is totally want= 
ing in their tale; deep malice. can be proved, 
which makes further againſt. their candour and 
_ veracity, And who in his ſenſes, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, would place any dependence upon 
the teſtimony of a woman in the ſituation de- 
ſcribed, or oppoſe it to a chain of conſiſtent teſti· 
mony and internal evidence that preſents itſelf 5 
on the other ſide of the queſtion? The reader 
Vill recollect the anſwer to the woman's real, or 
ſuppoſed aſſertion, of her deceiving me, That ſne 
declared before the landlady of the houſe, that 
ſhe would make a full trial of my mode of cure. 
And I muſt be allowed to affirm, that I ſaw the 
firſt doſe adminiſtered. It was alſo before the 
| ſame other woman and myſelf, that, upon-find- 
| ing the patient ſo perfectly relieved next morn- 
ing, ſhe declared that I was the only doctor, for 
tat 1 had ſaved a life en e muſt a 
renden WWF": | 
Ihe firſt evening of the commencement * 
our cure, after two exceeding large doſes of 
laudanum had been given, the patient, who had 
not ſlept for 48 hours before, was enjoying a moſt 
N ai and ſo much better in the other 
26 | | Iymptoms, 
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bet is the red das 
his pulſe from 112 to 92, that one of his at- 


tending phyſicians owned before me at the bed. = 


fide, that he was even then ſurpriſingly altered 
for the better. Further, will this nurſe deny, 


that ſhe came to Dr Brawn's parlour along with 


me; and had the conſultation about what was to be 


done with the new ſymptom of delirium? And 
is it poſſible, that ſhe can have forgot the pur- 


port of what the Doctor ſaid on that occaſion ? 


that ſhe told him ſhe had been equally ſurpriſed 
at the wonderful relief obtained in'the morning; 


and alarmed at the formidable relapſe in the af. 
| ternoon? At this interview none were preſent 


with her but the Doctor and myſelf. But it 
was known to ſeveral, and particularly to Mrs 
there. And all the ſubſequent ſteps of the cure 
were every day communicated to ſome particu- 
lar friends; who, if this ſhould any more be 
called in queſtion, are ready to give their teſti- 
mony to the truth of this whole proceſs as we 


have related it. I myſelf attended this caſe from 


the beginning to the end of it, at leaſt four or 
five times every day; and I do here give my 
moſt ſolemn declaration, eee 
here made to the reader is truth. It is not amiſs 
to take notice of a circumſtance that occurred 
e in further corroboration of 

wuat 
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what has been ſaid. One of tlie phyſicians, who 
continued his attendance. afterwards, was ſome- 
| how or other called in againſt the patient's con- 
ſent. He ordered him tartar emetic, which the 
patient by my advice refuſed; in place of it, 
the moſt diffuſible penetrating and powerful ſti- 
mulants were given in large quantities, and with 
great ſucceſs. The phyſician returning next 
day, perceived him much relieved. And when, 
the next day, he was going to impute the merit 
of the ſervice done the patient to the tartar eme · 
tic which he had ordered, he was then told the 
patient had refuſed it, and in place of it taken a 
large doſe of laudanum, vol. alkali, and cinna- 
mon water. Upon hearing that, he ſhook-his 
| head; meaning, according to the practice of the 
oppoſers of the new doctrine, that this ſignificant 
nod. ſhould paſs among the by-ſtanders, as a proof 
that there was ſome miſtake in the caſe: but a 
paleneſs was perceivable in his countenance; and 
concluſions were drawn from that, which over- 
balanced the effect of the nod. To-do juſtice 
to every man, and prevent miſtake, as there. 
were two phyſicians attending this caſe, the 
phyſician we have laſt mentioned was not Dr 
Monro. By and by, a little wine was orderally 
but not by Dr Duncan, ng. ras 
I I-ſhall finiſh this vile affair, e the 
character of my worthy preceptor, as a man and 
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as a liberal Ine Few perſons would think 
it a great crime in any one, if he ſaw another 
killing a man, and had it not in his power to 
avow himſelf his deliverer, to ſave his life even 
in the moſt clandeſtine manner. This ſimile, how- 
ever, applies not to the preſent caſe. I attended 
the patient in queſtion, from the beginning of 
his fever till the conſummation of his cure; and 
I was about him before any practitioner was called 
in. I from time to time conſulted” the gentle - 
man I have ſo often ſpoken of. He gave his opi- 
nion of the caſe, as one in which I was more 
properly concerned than any perſon about the 
patient. I was his friend; I had done him ſer- 
vice before, as will be taken notice of in a full 
hiſtory of his complaints, to be ſubjoined to this 
account. One of the phyſicians was called in 
by no other authority than mine: the other, by 
none at all, at leaſt not by mine; and, as I have 
before obſerved, againſt the patient's conſent. 
My reaſon for calling one of the phyſicians was, 
that, as I knew from his Lectures he was no 
friend of the ſpaſmodic doctrine, I hoped he 
would lay down a different plan of cure from 
the evacuatory debilitating one, which that doc- 
trine ſuggeſts; that we would have nothing to 
do with the moſt pernicious and deſtructive of 
all powers, which upon any occaſion have been 
ever employed as — in fever, tartar emetic ; 
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andi laſtly, that he would, upon a fair and cats 
did recital of the plan of cure, ſo ſucceſsfully uſed 


by Dr Brown and his pupils, be induced to con- 
cur with him in his ſalutary practice. 
Ikheſe were my expectations; and they were 
the more ſanguine, that I knew the common 
method 'of cure of fever had been for a long 


time altogether abortive. 'The deaths of ſtudents, 


not to fay of others, for 20 years back, ſo well 


known to every one, and often fo unexpected 
from the mild manner in which the diſeaſe com- 
menced, could not fail to have looſened any 


man's attachment to that mode of practice, and 


prepared him for the reception of one ſo much 
preferable to it in every reſpect, and which had 
never failed even in the worſt caſe. N 
I communicated this reaſoning with myſelf 5 


Dr Brown. His anfwer was, That it was very 
bad; that I was unacquainted with the intereſted? 
arts of thoſe men; that all their ideas in medi- 


cine, and particularly in its practical part, were 


ſo diametrically oppoſite to his, that they never 


could be brought to any fort of reconciliation, 


and practice had touched them ſo much in their 
tendereſt and moſt -expoſcd parts, that their 


paſſion and hatred to him had got the aſcen- 


dant over their reaſon, ſo that there was not 


the moſt diſtant hope that a meeting betwixt 


* "him 


And laftly, he informed me, that his doctrine 


% 


and any of them, would be productive of cither. - 

harmony or common decency ; in ſhort, that the 
only plan of conduct they could, Hob. towards 
him was to ſeek his run. 

Non levia aut ludicra 8 | 
Sed Turn de vita et ſanguine certunt 
This he quoted on the occaſion. However, 

continued he, as a man's life is at ſtake, and as 
He was certain for himſelf that he would acta 
part for which he could acquit himſelf to the 
public and his own conſcience, he would meet 
with this gentleman, and hazard every conſe- 
quence of ſuch a meeting; provided I waited 
upon him, and gave him full intimation, that he 
himſelf had been called in by me in expectation 
that he would proceed candidly and harmoniouſly 
with Dr Brown in the treatment of ſo difficult 
and dangerous a caſe: And he added, that I 
ſhould communicate it to this gentleman, that, 
in conſequence of great ſervice having been ren- 
dered to the patient before he fell into the fever, 
by Dr Wainman and me as pupils of Dr Brown, 
he had entertained a good opinion of his abilities 
as a phyſician, and that he was therefore the 
only phyſician whom he had any defire to attend 
him. His conſtant cry, after the diſeaſe aroſe to 
an alarming degree of violence, was Dr Brown, 
with whoſe: name. * n "ORE mine. 
N . 
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This is a truth that cannot be denied; and that 
the nurſe dare not deny: | This whole converſa- 
tion paſſed between the Doctor and me, in the 
preſence of another gentleman; who, aſter the 
great noiſe about this cure had commenced, 
and hen the Doctor was now acculed of having 
clandeſtinely, and even illiberally, interfered in, 
and counteracted other people's practice, aſſerted 
before ſeveral gentlemen, that he had heard and 
could vouch the truth of the whole: And theſe 
gentlemen are ſtill ready to atteſt their remem- 
brance of this gentleman's declaration. Upon 
recollection, however, and receiving a very dif- 
ferent advice from other friends, who were of 
opinion, that no good could come of the propoſed 
meeting and coaleſced plan of cure; that they 
were too much fettered by their prejudices, and 
impelled to oppoſition by intereſt; and too ſevere- 
ly hurt, from his repeated ſucceſs in a method of 
cure diametrically oppoſite to theirs, for ſuch 
mutual advances being made between them as | 
Could terminate in any conſiſtent plan whatever; 
beſides, that there was danger of ill blood and 
indecent conduct in the parties to each other: 
Induced by theſe conſiderations, I never made 
the propoſal to the phyſician we ſpeak of, which 
Dr Brown had ſo particularly recommended to 
me. This, with reſpect to the phyſician of whom 
I have been * "mw appear a men 
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and honourable vindication of that gentleman _ 
from the moſt unjuſt charge of having clandeſ- 
tinely interfered in, and illiberally counteracted, 
or attempted to mee the packiee of other 
| 8 Nn on | 
With — other phyſician "lah — 0 
3 en concern in this caſe, our proceſs of 
vindication is very ſhort.” ' One of the moſt ac- 
.compliſhed. gentlemen. and intelligent phyſicians 
who have embraced the new doctrine, and who 
had ſurrendered a great deal of prejudice againſt 
it ta a full conviction of its truth, of which he 
has at all times made the moſt determined and 
open avowal, Dr Stevens, was deſired by a 
friend to take advantage of a certain intimacy 
and connection that he had with the other phy- 
ſiqcian of our patient, and, as a friend, to inform 
him of the great efficacy of the new practice, 
and put him in mind of the futility of the com- 
mon one; and to aſſure him, that, from repeated 
experience of his o] of the great ſuceeſs of the 
former, and from every body's knowledge of 
the inefficacy, if not hurtful tendeney, of the 
other, there were not the leaſt hopes of recover- 
ing this patient from ſo alarming a concourſe of 
ſymptoms, unleſs the plan of cure were conducted 
totally according to the precepts of the new doc- 
trine; to demand his giving ita fair and candid trial, 
as the deciſion of the controverſy was ſo cloſely 
e ; | 2 Con- 
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connected with the deareſt intel of bemethey 
that of preſerving life, and averting the danger 
of death. Dr Stevens replied, That he doubted 
if he could uſe ſueh freedom with this gentle- 
man, as he knew his opinions to be of a very 
different nature; and was apprehenſive that he 
could hardly be induced, by any arguments that 
could be urged in a ſhort converſation, to alter 
a practice he had been accuſtomed to for ſo many 
years, and in which he was countenaneed by 
moſt medical practitioners. He went, however, 
and ſaw the patient; and reported, that the caſe re · 
quired the moſt accurate application of the neu 
plan of cure: that there were not the leaſt hopes 
that either of the attending phyſicians would 
yield to any patt of it. Ile added, that he 
deeply regretted: the ſtate of phyſie; that he 
dreaded the event with reſpect to this patient; 
and that neither he himſelf, nor Dr Brown, could 
be of the leaſt ſervice in the caſe, unleſs they 
were left at full liberty to urge the new plan of 
cure in the moſt complete manner. It was his 
opinion, therefore, that neither of them ſhould 
interſere, as it might be ane "RE very dil. 
eee e F 
The reader will now * 3 a dogs 1 
of witneſſes, and from a chain of facts, all con- 
nected with and ſupporting each other; from 
ed n the motives, intentions, and 
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own condudt of the opponents of the new 


doQrine-and its author from the ſurpriſing cure 
performed in this caſe, compared with the fatal 
tendency and actual fatality: of the ordinary prac- 
tice, even in the mildeſt caſes; from the corro- 
boration that the new practice in the cure of fe- 


vers receives from the ſimilar ſucceſs of it in all 


other idiopathic, nay, even in local affections; 
from the known intereſtedneſs of medical practi · 
tioners, eſpecially thoſe who teach and take 


the lead in the profeſſion, impelling them at all 


times, and never more than at preſent, to oppoſe 


every innovation, howeyer much it might tend 


to the improvement of the art, in proportion to its 
tendency towards the ſubverſion of the ſyſtems or 
- dodrines from which they derive all their profit 


and fignificancy : Laſtly, When to allthis is ad- 
ded; chat the Doctor, from his love of truth, and 


profound regard to the higheſt temporal intereſts 
ok mankind, has engaged in an enterpriſe that 


few men, at any period of civil ſociety, have 
had either the boldneſs or the diſintereſtedneſs 


to undertake; in which his reading and obſer - 

vation could not fail to inform him, that he was 
retarding, if not marring -altogether, his advance - 
ment in his profeſſion, by oppoſing in the moſt 


determined manner every view in phyſic which 


its praQitioners hitherto had inſeparably connect. 


ed with their profit and avarice: From all this 


the reader, lr. will readily perccive, to which | 
| has | 


1 
Hide of the diſpute he ought to attach his appro» 
| bation 3 I mean the diſpaſſionate and difintereſted 
reader. His ſituation with reſpe& to his oppo- 
nents is very ſimilar to that of the apoſtles with 
reſpect to their opponents, the trinket- makers 
and jewellers who were employed in working for 
the temple of Diana at Epheſus. Theſe men, 
ſaid they, and their goſpel, we muſt oppoſe; and 
ſupport the old religion, it being by it we have 
our bread. He could not but recollect the per- 
ſecutions excited againſt Martin Luther for the 
improvement he had made in religion, and the 
ſpirited boldneſs by which he called in queſtion 
the infallibility of the Pope. He muſt have re- 
menibered the repeated attempts made to aſſaſſi - 
nate the great, the wiſe, the patriotic, and the 
good, Father Paul. The inquiſitorial tyrannyx 
him. He muſt have had other examples, ſtillnearer 
home, before his eyes. The oppoſition to Lord 
Bacon while he was known to be premeditating 
the moſt valuable work that had ever been given 
to the world; and the conſequent flow: advances 
he made in his profeſſion, at leaſt for a long 
Holland, the De Wits, for their patriotic: oppo-- 
ee ro RR; ee eee Houſe of 
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Orange upon the public liberty; and their ef- 

forts to fuppreſs and prevent that ſyſtem of poli- 
tical influence, which, ſince their death, has eſta - 
bliſnhed a complete ſyſtem of domination in Hol- 
land, and left nothing of a republic but a name: 
The conſiderable length of time that it took to 

ſuppreſs oppoſition, even to the ſyſtem of the 
immortal Newton, and to give it a full eſtabliſh- 
ment; muſt have all crowded in upon his reflec. 
tion. And, to bring the matter home to the me- 
dical department, the oppoſition made in Alex. 
andria, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to 
the introduction of anatomy among a people, 
whoſe: ſuperſtition taught them that they were 
defiled and polluted by the contact of the dead; 
the ejection of the celebrated Galen by a violent 
party, who overpowered him at firſt, and might 
have done ſo for ever, if he had not had the good 
fortune to come into the good graces of the em- 
preſs Fauſtina, whereby he reteived the protec · 
tion of the emperor, which ſet him over the 

of many inſtances which might be adduced 

of the intereſtedneſs, bigotry, narrowneſt of 
mind, and virulence, of medical practitioners in 
former times. But the narrow and late eſcape 
from ruin that Harvey made for diſcovering the 
circulation, and Sydenham for eſtabliſſuing a ſa- 
Autry method of N Ne diſeaſes, will 
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longs not to the part which ought to be rejected: 
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times conſidered their profeſſion as liberal only 
lity as a trade for making money by all the ar- 
tifices and intrigues that avarice naturally invents 
for its own gratification. Theſe, he muſt ſee; 
were held up to him as a mirror in which he 
might behold his own caſe. Though che Ma- 
teria Medica might uſefully be ſtripped of the 
far greateſt number of its articles, and with great 
caries, and the practitioners who rely much up 

on drugs; the Peruvian bark, however, be- 


and yet, not only upon its firſt diſcovery, and 
while the knowledge of its efficacy was as'yet 
conſined to à few, but even the teſtimonies in 
its favour were indiſputable, and the trial of it 
virtue open to every one, was that excellent 
remedy baniſhed from the practice of medicine, 
| both over Germany and in many other parts. 
Opium, the moſt excellent remedy, the moſt 


powerful and quickly diffuſible ſtimulus, and pro- 


ved, eſpecially by the new doctrine, to bethe moſt 
effectual ſupporter of life in that rapid ſinking 
wich ſo: often eludes the efficacy of all other 
means, and, to the diſgrace of the profeſſion, 
has colt, and, AW colts, Ol, ſo. many lves, 
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bound its way very flowly into general practice: 


and when it came into any ſort of uſe, was, and 


is ſtill, uſed in ſuch ſparing quantity as ſeldom to 
produce any benefit. Nothing was more com- 


mon in Edinburgh, within theſe 20 years, than 
the adminiſtration of laudanum, in the caſes 


here it was ſuppoſed to be indicated, from five 


to ten drops. It was thought, and the opinion 
ſtill remains, that to taiſe the doſe to 20 or 25 


dt the utmoſt, was a great and bold improvement. 


But that is not the fourth part of the quantity in 


dich it ought to be uſed in the caſes where it is 
only required, which are thoſe of ultimate debi- 


lity, ſince wine and ſpirits, more or leſs diluted, 
ſuperſede its uſe in eaſes of leſs debility. But 
the truth was, phyſicians neither knew the ope - 
ration of this valuable remedy, nor the nature 
of the diſeaſes in which its uſe is required. They 


ſuppoſed it a ſedatiye; but if it bad been ſo, 


bow came they to this very general agreement, 


chat it is hurtful in phlogiſtie diſeaſes ? It is only 


uſeful in diſeaſes of debility; which is a fact that 
Dr Brown has proved to a demonſtration ?. It 

1 2 of the: perſecu- 
led. andthe bel of men, wach forte 
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having rendered the moſt material ſervice to ſo- 
ciety, that of making noble and uſeful diſcove- 
ries. Human nature, when not biaſſed by falſe 
views of its own intereſt, which \ unhappily miſ- 
lead, too often into crimes, the greateſt part of 
mankind, as the hiſtory of man's actions in a 
evilized ſtate in all ages evinces, is ſocial, benefi- 
cent, and kind. But as ſoon as the plan of ſelf- 
gratification is laid by any individual, without 
regarding the juſtice that he owes to other indi. 
viduals, and to ſociety at large, he conſtantly | 
ruſhes on to his favourite object, regardleſs of 
the means, honourable or baſe, provided he 
may attain his end. When the predominant pa- 
ſion of any one is to ſet himſelf above others who 
are his natural equals in the ſimple congregated 
ſtate of man, all other paſſions are ſuſpended or 
rendered ſubſervient to it; all the rights of other 
members of ſociety are diſregarded and trampled 
upon... Hence ariſe all the invaſions on public and 
private rights. Hence a Cæſar or an Alexander 
will have the ruffian aſſurance to ſubje& a world 
to their domination. Hence Xerxes will ſcourge 
a million of ſlaves over the Helleſpont, to extin- 
guiſh human liberty in the only little ſpot, where 
be knew it exiſted, in its moſt comely and eſti- 
man. Hence a Catiline, a William the Con- 
e a Cromwell, have made their more li- 
| * 
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mited depredations upon mankind. / Hens in 


private ſocieties, the turbulence and intrigue of 
ambitious members. When riches are the grand 
object of purſuit, the widow, the orphan, the 
innocent helpleſs ſuckling, muſt reſign tlicir 


only means of exiſtence to the gratification of 


this infernal paſſion of their opprefſor, and infure 


| its object by a total privation of every means of 


oppoſing it, or give it ultimate ſecurity by their 


expiring breath. If both ambition and avarice | 


be united, as they often are, in the ſame charac- 
ter; which is the caſe with ſtateſmen, courtiers, 
. miniſterial or antiminiſterial, and private corpo- 
rations of men, honoured by the public with di- 
ſtinction and emolument, for ſome virtuous pur- 


poſe, in a community which they now begin to 
_ ,Giſregard in proportion as they graſp at their re- 
Voeards; chen it is, that all the miſchief flowing 


from both are perpetrated at once. Such are 
the ſources of the numerous train of evils that 


infeſt human life. The love of pleaſure; in its 
riet ſenſe,” as diſtinguiſhed from avarice and 
ambition, might appear a third one; but as its 


object cannot be attaĩned without the one or 


other of them, it is therefore comprehended un- 
der them. Eating, drinking, commerce between 


the ſexes, diffipation, idleneſs, varying the vo- 


luptuous ſeenes, cannot be purſued in civil life 


in the enormo rm us degree in Which nature, when | 


ONCE 


| 


t 


once depraved and debavched, — without 
encroachments upon the rights and properties of 


many. But it is only the rich and powerful that 


can carry this ſpecies of ĩnjuſtice and oppteſſion 
to any conſiderable extent. The luxury of the 
indigent and weak naturally circumſcribes itſelf 
within very narrow bounds. Cunning and ad- 


dreſs may enable a few adventuters to go a cet- 


tain length in this way; but the common ſenſe 
of men, excited by attention to their righta, and 


intereſts; and pleaſures, will ſodon prove an'overs - 


match for ſuch engines of iniquity} | 59t 


From the prevalent abuſes which we have been Wy 
juſt now deſcribing,” it is much ro-berregrettet | 


that the beſt intended inſtitutions have degene : 
rated into the worſt. Nothing is more current 


in a free ſtate than diſcuſſions” concerningithe-— 
different forms of government, eonarchiy, ariſto - 


craey, democracy, theocracy, or certain Jinhitas 


tions and inodifications of each of theſe; bry as 


in Britain, a'mixture. of the three former: They 
may be each of them either good or bad, accord / 


ing to concomitant circumſtances. If the ban - 


ditti which Romulus aſſembled on the banks of 
the Tiber, and which be ſet himſelf aver as a 
leader, had not been united under him, as fo 


many members under a head, they never wauld 
have founded the city of Rome and the em- 
ru of the world.” Meier would their ſacs 
* ceſſors, 
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the fame means of union, Kings, cement- 


ing them into a firm, compact, and regular 
body, have been able to make head againſt 


à number of little ſtates around them, older, 


and therefore better modelled, than themſelves. 
And, after the monarchy- degenerated: into 


deſpotiſm, and the prince into a tyrant, and they 
had now became deſtructive, not a ſource of 


Health; to the ſubjected parts; after the ſeveral 
members, when they had been taught by the | 
head each to perform his proper function, 

by habit and exercife were now rendered fit in 
their turn to exerciſe any function of the com- 


mon ſyſtem; then it was that they were fully 
matured to act among themſelves for the com- 
mon good. Hence a republican form of govern- 
ment, which, more early inſtituted, would have 
produced the diſſolution of the whole body, 
now became neceflary to cement the whole, 


and invigorate every part. So complete now 


Vas the whole ſyſtem; ſo enlivened and invigo- 


rated through all its parts, that every principal 
member would a& the part of thie head, and 


every head return to that of a member. There 
was now, while all the parts of the community 


Tupported, excited, and corrected every other, 


no longer any danger, either of deſpotiſm on 
TO 288 or or march 0nd the other. 


OR | While 


"= 
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While the body was of moderate ſize, and com- 
pact, and manageable, by this perfect union of 
its parts, and complete attention of each to the 
common weal, the republican form was natural 
and healthy, and divinely right. Then conſuls 
and dictators could be ploughmen, and ploughmen 
conſuls and dictators. A little ſtate conſiſting of 
a moderate number of individuals, all fired with 
enthuſiaſm againſt deſpotiſm, for liberty, and 
leges, is foſtered and enlivened by the republi- 1 
can form of government; monarchy would cruſh. 1 


it in the head, ariſtocracy would LY 2 
life of all the ſeveral members 


obliged to turn their chief ney eg — 
"Their own Tupport as individuals, and to be pro- 
ASS leſs in intereſted. in the c common good ; 
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y conſiderable — in the FRI 
ion. At ſuch a OW the : 
more p94 part of the community natur 
Tep into the offices of tate, and — 
Vernment over the others. In this way _ 
"the States of Holland have 


dene 1 
. 
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| degenerne from a mol pl republic into an 


uncontrouled ariſtocracy. _ 0% 5" 
The natural ſituation of iche 3 the 


great indigence, credulity, and ſuperſtition of 


the lower ranks of the people, which naturallß 


exclude them from all pretenſions to interfe - 


renge in the affairs of government, and from 
the mutual jealouſy of the nobles, leads to ariſto- 
eracy. ' The deſpotiſm of which form of govern- 


ment, which is great, and deteſtable to a Briton, 


would be ſtill greater if this effect were not pre - 
vented by an intermediate ſet of citizens, the 
poorer nobles: who therefore, excluded from 
power themſelves, and on that account jealous 


of the rich ones in power, naturally favour the 
commonalty; and, like friction applied to parts 


threatened with gungrene, prevent the final ex- 


4 — in the e extreme "Pour tf 


Geneva, ol 4 little ſlate 0; io in katy, 
not far even from the ſtate of the church, that 


feat of hierarchial; and therefore the deepeſt of, 


deſpotiſm, are ſecured in a pretty pure republi-: 


can form from their own inſignificancy, and the 


mutual jealouſies of the greater powers furround- 
ing tem; each of which, were it not for theſe 


2 would ſwallow them up like ſo 
. many whales devouring the ſmaller-fiſhes,” But, 
were theſe Naticles, though occupying a ſmall 

extent 


. E 


extent of country, to become extenſive in their 


| "2 colonization of rich foreign places, formidable in 


the fleets neceſſary to ſupport theſe, and wealthy. 
in conſequence of a widely extended commerce, 
and leſs cemented inthe maſs of the people; which, 
from the neceſſity of employing many foreign 
hands in their ſervice, has been the caſe of the 
Dutch for two centuries, and was the caſe of 
ancient Athens; they would ſoon, like both, ruſh 
with rapidity into ariſtocracy, and end in a com. 
plete ſubjection to a foreign more powerful mo- 
narchy. As Philip king of Macedon terminated 
the glories of the Athenian republic,” in'a final 
ſubjection to his arms; ſo, if Britain ſhould be 
worſted in the preſent war, will the Burgomaſters, 
and all the other Mynheers, probably become an 
appendage of the French monarchy, or be divided 
betwixt it and the empire? Nobody can read the 
termination of the Peloponneſian war, and the 
commencement of the Macedonian "hoſtilities 
againſt the ſtates of Greece, and that of Athens 
above all the reſt, without the deepeſt regret, 
The diſſolution of a moſt beautiful form of com- 
monwealth, firſt in an ariſtocracy, that is upon 
the eve of facrificing the community to à foreign 
and natural enemy, in the ſtates of Holland can 


neyer de productive of en- to _ good 


and ſenfible man. | 
Wed all the ſame ſteps which þ ve have been juſt 
1 . L | now 
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now EY did the illuſtrious and — 
commonwealth of Rome proceed from that form 

olf government to the moſt bloody ariſtocratical, 
3 and from the latter to the abyſs of deſpotiſm. 
The firſt kings of Rome, the preſent king of 
Pruſſia, and Peter the Great of Ruſſia, gave us 
examples of the indiſputable advantages of mo- 
narchy, under certain circumſtances, when that 
monarchy is conducted for the good of the whole. 
England may boaſt the ſame thing of a princeſs, 
equally. arbitrary as thoſe we have mentioned; 
and her fiſter-kingdom, now united with her, 
as well as the moſt powerful monarchy on the 
continent, whoſe invincible armada ſhe under 
the favour of heaven diſcomfited, had as much 
reaſon to regret it at the time. 
The flouriſhing ſtate of Rome from the i 
ſion of the houſe of Tarquin to the end of the 
ſecond Carthaginian war, and the commence- 
ment of the conqueſt of Greece and of the king- 
dom of Macedonia; the brilliancy of the Athe- 
nian republic, from the expulſion of Piſiſtratus 
their laſt tyrant, till towards the end of the Pe- 
1 loponneſian war; the flouriſhing ſtate of Hol- 
_— land, after the ſplendid vindication of their 
| verty, from their gloomy, cruel, ſuperſti- 
tious, bad - hearted, cowardly tyrant, Philip II. 
while it was foſtered by the paternal care and 
nnn authority and ju- 
n 


2 L 
riſdiction, of the ſucceſſors of William prince 


of Orange, who fell a martyr to the vile alſaſſi- | 


nating ſpirit of the laſt-mentioned monarch, for 
vindicating the rights of his oppreſſed country, 


and propping 'it with his worth and greatneſs, 


when it had ſcarcely another ſupport but its own 
internal energy; the freedom of Geneva, dif- 


fuſed through all ranks of the people; the per- 
feect happineſs and primitive ſimplicity of the 


little ſtate of Lucca; are ſo many inſtances of 
the propriety of the republican form ot govern- 
ment under the circumſtances which admit of it. 
We have not time, nor is it to our purpoſe, 


to ſettle the queſtion, Whether an ariſtocratical 


government under any circumſtances: is eligible: 


We may only obſerve, that, after the balance of 


power in Rome had inclined 'a good deal to the 
ſide of the ſenate and a number of their princi- 
pal members, who had borne and were bearing 
public offices againſt the plebeians, it did toler- 


ably well for a very ſhort time; that the ariſto- 


cracy of Holland, ſince the ungrateful martyr- 


dom, from the blind rage of an infatuated po- 
pulace, of their "patriotic penſionaries the De 


Witts, has done pretty well till the commence- 
ment of their preſent war againſt Britain; and 


chat the preſent government of Venice, may, 


for any thing that we know of its interior ſprings, 
be __ "— for its laviſh, ſpiritleſs, ſenſeleſs 
ne * 2 e 
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ſubjects. It is the end of government to give 
the governed part all the happineſs they can re- 
ceive, and a little more than the governing part 
take to themſelves. We reject the ſuppoſition that 
any part of mankind have a natural tendency to 
ſlavery: But we think it probable; that long ha- 
bit, example, and precedent, ſupported by mens 
ignorance of their own natural rights, and rivetted 
by an artful ſuperſtition contrived to give that 
idea its fulleſt power, and further confirmed by 
natural cauſes, as the enervating heat of a climate, 
the want of the exerciſe of diſputing their freedom 
and independency with brave, active, and ambi- 
tious neighbours, and the uſe of vegetable food, 
may render any people, under theſe and ſimilar 
circumſtances, ſo propenſe to ſlavery, ſo inſen- 
ſible of their rights, importance, and dignity as 
men, that it might take a hundred years of time, 
and the higheſt exertion of as many firſt he- 
roes as could act in the courſe of that century, 
to bring them to any tolerable ſenſe of Roman, 
Athenian, or Britiſh ſpirit. Further, with re- 
ſpect to the preſent ariſtocracy of the Dutch, 
we think the decline of wiſdom in their public 
deliberations, the noted torpor of the people 
under their preſent adminiſtration, and the 
poſterity of that people, who once made ſo 
brave a ſtruggle for liberty and independence, 
1 to N 2115 private condemna- 
tions, 
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tions, and private executions, ſhew them to ha 5 5 


in a ſtate approaching ſo near to the ſpiritual 
ariſtocracy of the inquiſition, that we are ready, 


at leaſt at preſent, to pronounce, That ariſtocracy, _ 


under no circumſtances, is ever-a form of go- 
vernment ſuited to the proſperity and happineſs 
of men. Republics may often, from the unequal 
diſcernment of the equal judges, produce unjuſt 
ſentences, either in exceſs of rigour or indul- 
| gence; and, as the decifions of the Areopa- 
gus teach, they may too oſten err on the ſide of 
ſeverity. But the infelicity of the event bring- 
ing conviction along with it of the error of its 
cauſe, the falſe judgment, which occaſioned it, 
Vvould from time to time by experience teach any 
European mob to be wiſer for the future; and 
much more certainly - a people inſtructed by 
their orators, inſpired by their love of their 
country, enamoured with public and private li- 
berty, impreſſed with a juſt ſenſe of the abſo- 
lute ſecurity of their property and lives, and, 
from every citizen having an equal ſhare in pub. 
lic legiſlation and juriſdiction, habituated to a 
juſtneſs of deciſion; advantages which no people 
in Europe, but themſelves, poſſeſſed in ſo emi- 
nent a degree, and which none at preſent po. 
ſeſs in any degree at all. In ſuch a maſs of le. 
giſlative authority, there might be more fools 
IS Ie" men; but as wiſdom, wherever it is 
1 3 placed, 


- on” 


placed, though in a conſiderable minority, is 
ſtill wiſdom, and diſcernible even to fools as 
ſuch ; in ſuch a form of government as this, it is 
to be ſuppoſed, that it would prove an overmatch 
to folly, weakened by its diſperſion among the 
multitude. An Alcibiades, from a whim of the 
people, or from an apprehenſion that the ſplen- 
dour of his rank, conjoined with his high 
abilities, could endanger their liberty, might 
ſuffer a temporary exile, either from his own 
wantonneſs, or their ſuperſtition. But the firſt 
defeat of their armies or fleets would, from a 
conviction that it originated from the want of 
his high abilities, immediately occaſion his re« 
cal, his being placed again at the head of their 
fleets and armies, and a remiſſion of the high 
crime. of ſacrilege itſelf, with a compulſion of 
the Eumolpedi themſelves to take off their ex- 
communication. The jars between the patricians 
and plebeians of Rome, while that city remained 
upon its genuine republican baſis, alarm every 
reader with terror for the conſequence: But, 
after reading through the full hiſtory of this 
jealouſy and animoſity, how are they ſurpriſed 
to find, that every ſuch tumult converted inter- 
nal buſtle - into external advantage; and every 
renewal of a quarrel among themſelves, pro- 
duced a renewal of victory over their enemies 
The government was well poiſed. There was 


* „ 


no diſproportion of weights in the ſcales of its 
balance. It was juſt like John Bull, upon his 
own dunghill the city of London, bawling out, 
with a moſt vociferous voice, Wilkes and liberty 

Joer euer The Proteſtant intereſt“ D—n Ld 
H Dn L—-d B--{! D- the Scotch! 
D—n the Rg himſelf / L-d Ge G——n far 
ever, But, after John has got out his breath, 
which he muſt have, Wilkes, and Hol——neſs, 
and Bute, and North, are equally forgotten; 
and the leader of the religious mob is deteſted 
in the devaſtation of the city. Honeſt John 
never means ill; commonly only occaſions a tem- 
porary moleſtation, which ſerves but to direct 
and excite his energy towards material ſervice 


to the public. When his paſſion has evaporated, | 


he thinks tolerably well upon the whole; and 
when he is put in mind of his extravagance in 
his hot moments, Well, ſays he, but I did not 
dn the Qn, nor any of her little fine fellows, 
If you be civil, and don't pretend to compel me; 


what right have you over a free · born merchant? 


PH behave myſelf as well to you: there is my 
purſe; d--n you, what would you have more? 
In the ſame manner, at Rome, all-the contentions 
between the ſenators. and commoners were ſo 
many petty jealouſies, leſt the one order of the 
ſtate ſhould get the aſcendancy over the other. 
Both equally agreed in the love of public and 
* * private 
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private good. It is out of the queſtion to ob- 
ſerve, that, amidſt the claſhing between the ho- 

neſt parts of the community, many knaves inter- 
fere, who regard and ſeek nothing but their 
own private emolument; which they would not 
forego for any advantage to the public. This 
ſet of men diſtinguiſhes no nation; they are in 
common to all civilized ones; and we take no 
notice of them, becauſe they have no concern 
with the point in queſtion. All we meant to 
ſay, is, that a republican government, under the 
circumſtances which admit of it, may, under its 
worſt appearances, be not only compatible with 
public good, but even conducive to this. It is 
only when the whole maſs of the people 1 is cor- 
rupted; as they were in Holland when they mur- 
dered the De Witts; and as they were in Rome 
in the civil wars between Marius and Sylla; in 
the dictatorſhip of the latter; in the triumvirate 
of Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus; in the civil 
wars that followed the conteſt between the two 


| firſt, when the laſt was out of the way; and 


_ Hſtly, in the triumvirate that followed, and civil 
bloodſhed ſuceceding to that, which terminated, 
in the converſion of the moſt illuſtrious, if not 
the beſt republic, into the moſt vile, gloomy, 
and abject deſpotiſm : It is only in ſuch a gene- 
1 ee of e that POR 


D 
becomes unit for the purpoſes of good govern- 5 


ment and the welfare of the commun it. ; 


With reſpe& to monarchy, ſuppoſe it in its 
worſt ſtate, that of deſpotiſm and tyranny; it'is 
the intereſt of every monarch or deſpot, to gain 
the affection of bis people, by promoting their 
common good. He may be young, he may be 
weak, he may be wicked; but neither youth, 
weakneſs, nor wickedneſs, are ſufficient of them- 
ſelves to render him the common enemy of his 
people. After the Roman deſpotiſm and tyranny 
had been ſerewed up to its height under Nero; 
after his ſpirit, inimical to mankind, had gratified 
itſelf with as much miſchief as mortal authority, 
commanding a world, could perpetrate; {till all 
this was nothing more than partial defolation. 
He accelerated his murders, but they were in 
| ſucceſſion: He wiſhed the Roman people had 
but one neck, that he might have it in his power 
to ſtrike it off at one blow; but he could not 
effect his wiſh. He burned the city of Rome, to 
divert himſelf with a repreſentation of the de- 
ſtruction of Troy; and, the more to enliven his 
imagination, he played upon his fiddle the De- 
ſtruction of Trey, a tune in faſhion at that time. 
In a word, in inimicality to mankind he out- 
ſtripped all tyrants of which the page of hiſtory 
has given us any account, and even the tyrants 
7 _ nns who either preceded or W him. 

8 But 
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But-what was the amount of his whole miſchief? 
His wiſh was ſomething more horrid than any 
thing that we can afcribe to any being well 
known to us out of hell or Grecian fable. 
But it was only a wiſh more horrid than hurt- 
ful. His burning the city was partial. His af- 
ſaſſinations were confined to his courtiers, and 
conſequently corrupters; and a few citizens, 
whoſe opulence placed them within the obſerva - 
tion of his informers. Abſence from his court, 
and mediocrity of fortune, placed men out of 
the reach of his rapacity and cruelty. The em- 
pire of Rome was ſafe upon the whole. Nay, 
the example he made of every thing eminent 
around him, prevented his governors from ren- 
dering themſelves, by extortions from their re- 
ſpective provinces, obnoxious to his rapacity, 
and thereby enſnaring themſelves by the wealth 
which he might have ſome appearance of juſtice 
in bringing them to an account for. It is a com- 
mon maxim, Cum conſul. gladium eduxerit, quis 
finem Nlatuit*? When a tyrant begins his ravages, 
it occurs to the humane reader that there may 
be no end of them; and that the conſtitution of 
human nature may be thrown off its poiſe by an 
impotent individual, however great a prince he 

may be. The worſt effects of tyranny have 
been expoſed; its utmoſt extent ſurveyed: and 
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ſtead of the general ruin that a humane mind, 
from its commencement and progreſs, would na- 
turally apprehend from it. The inquiry has been 
taken on the largeſt ſcale. The emperors of 


Rome had it in their power, when they were 


evil · minded, to do more general miſchief than 
any monarchs cither before or aſter them: One 


has been ſingled out, whoſe miſchief was the 
greateſt; and, after all, it will occur to any 
reader, much converſant in the hiſtory of the 


Roman empire, that the extortions, and conſe- 
quent diſtreſſes produced over the provinces, 


during the prevalence of the ſeveral juntos in 


power, before the government finally ſettled in 


the worſt of all governments, deſpotiſm, were con- 
ſiderably greater than ever happened, either un- 


der this or any other monſter of an einperor. 


Vile, abject, and enſlaved in body and mind, 
as the ſenate of Rome was at the period we ſpeak 


of, they had the courage, in ſpite of his Preto» 
rian guards, upon ſeeing the conduct of Nero 


of an unuſual evil tendency, and portending a 


greater magnitude and extent of calamity than 


they were acquainted with in their limited know - 


ledge of hiſtory; and even to ſupergrade the 


effects of the innate malice of a Tiberius, or a 
Caligula; to declare him an enemy to man- 
kind, and ordered him to be whipped to death, 
N 16> a the common. accounts: For it is 
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much to be deztetel, that the moſt authentic ac- 


count of the end of Nero, and ſome ſucceeding 
intereſting reigns, are loſt to us in the loſs of 
that part of the moſt judicious Tacitus's _y 
that comprehended them. 

After this full expoſition of the n effects 
of monarchy, our ſhort concluſion upon the 
Whole is, That the hand of a tyrant falls heavy 


chiefly upon the vile abettors of his tyranny, 


who immediately ſurround his throne, and there 
it can hardly fall wrong; while the equal or 
greater domination of ariſtocracy, ranſacks every 


| —_ over which it has any power. Theocracy 


of every form and denomination, and diſplayed 


f bf under whatever forms of religion or ſuperſtition 
it has hitherto appeared, we induſtriouſly paſs 
over, . becauſe our acquaintance with the ſubject 


intitles us not to intermeddle with fo ſerious a 
matter. We have ſaid enough, and, many of 
our readers may think, more than' enough, upon 
the ſubject of civil government, with a view to 


what we are next to enter upon, to have a title 


to the indulgence” of our reader for lag 


FEE [ 
As no form of government has been owes 


to be either good or bad in itſelf; and, on the 


_ - eontrary, with ſome doubts abbar ariſtocracy, 
may be either, according as they produce greater 
or leſſer benefit to mankind; by the ſame rule 
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are we to judge of other inſtitutions of leſſer mag- 
nitude, whether of a public or private nature. 


Theſe are many and varied. But it belongs 


not to the purpoſe: of this work to take noties of 


any of em ann one; to which we now yy 


ceed.. 24 4 3 


jp A gs on thaie . 80 00 not 
to have exiſted in ancient times. Among the 


Greeks and Romans, it does not appear that cer- 
tain ſets. of men were authoriſed by the public 
to teach the ſeveral departments of human know. 
ledge ; while others were excluded, or diſcou- 
raged.” Socrates. was only a private teacher. 
The rhetoricians and grammarians were likewiſe 


ſo. Every one who took upon him to teach, 


delivered what doctrine ſeemed to him the beſt 
of its kind; and his ſucceſs was always in pro- 


portion to his real or apparent merit. Accord - 


ingly, ſome teachers and writers became famous, 
drew after them great numbers of followers, 
and at laſt formed different ſects of doctrine. 


Hence the Pythagorean, the Socratic, the Aca- 


morals was not only treated in ſpeculation, but 
followed out in practice. The two principal 
forms it aſſumed, were, the Stoical and Epicu- 


rcan. Phyſic anciently was upon the ſame foot - 
ing as other arts; for, excepting the elements 
a geometrys no part of ancient knowledge ſeems 
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to merit the appellatiorf of ſcience, in the ſenſe 
which the moderns have affixed to it. The prin- 
cipal inſtructors of youth in this branch of know- 


ledge, from Hippocrates to Galen, were all pri- 


vate teachers. It was only after the revival of 
letters in Europe, that privileged ſchools for 
teaching the ſeveral departments of the arts and 
ſciences,” began to be inſtituted; or the former 
ſchools of divinity and aſtrology to be converted 
into theſe, with an addition of privileges, immu- 
nities, and emoluments. The honour thus be- 
ſtowed on the ſeminaries of learning, was re- 
flected upon the ſeveral individuals compoſing 
them. The ſtudents, according to their profi- 
ciency in the ſeveral branches of erudition which 
they had cultivated, were honoured with oral 
eulogies in the common-hall of all the colleges; 
and received written teſtimonials, conveying 
titles of honour and diſtinction: as, Bachelor of 
Arts, Maſter 'of Arts, Bachelor and Doctor Di. 
vinity, Law, and Phyſic. Theſe titles gave their 
Holders rank and precedence-in the community. 
They were underſtood to have been conferred 
for perſonal merit, and therefore were more ho- 

nourable in their nature than hereditary diſtinc- 
tions. They had, therefore, a powerful effect, 
both in drawing many to univerſities, whoſe ar- 
dour for excellency in knowledge, without 


ſuch literary premiums, might have ſubſided, 
Vith 


; ardour. | 


Learning 


. | errors 8 
Roman hierarehy were detect e 
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Fo kings, 


1 
kings, is now reduced to the neceſſity of ſupport - 


ing the ſmall remains of his hierarchy upon the 


feeble prop of public decorum, and the convic- 
tion in the European princes of the perfect ſe- 
curity which they derive from his inſignificancy. 
Europe had hitherto been governed by a barba- 
rous ſort of military law, the feodal ſyſtem. The 


Roman law now became to be inquired into. 


The occupation of Europe hitherto had been to 
live by plunder, and therefore mutual devaſta- 
tion. A commencement of a very different mode 


of acquiring neceſſary ſubſiſtence, now took 


place. Merchandize was ſet on foot. Venice 


ſet the example; and property, which had hither- 


to been meaſured by the length of the ſword, 
was now judged of by a very different rule, that 
of juſtice and equity. The Juſtinian code was 
a moſt excellent ſyſtem. to make the ground- 
work of all the laws that the different ſtates of 


Europe could have occaſion for either in their 
incipient or more improved ſtate of civilization. 
The municipal law became a general ſtudy. But 
this body of Roman law could never be applied 
to a number of ſtates, as different from the Ro- 


mans who were governed by it, as complete bar- 
barity, influenced by a ſpecies of prieſts which 


Rome in her wiſdom and vigour never knew; 


whom ſhe only ſaw with her eyes wavering in 
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death, and upon whom the only; breached-witds 


ber laſt breath, could be from a wiſe and refined 


” 


peaple. The feodal law, therefore, remained as | 


the baſis of the juriſprudence eſtabliſned in the 
different ſtates of Europe. But it received con- 


ſiderable improvement and enlargement from the 


Juſtinian code; which now nnen damen, 8 


ſtudy in the univerſities. 


Theology was alſo ſtudied 1 in the fame ſchvolsz 


and, from the colliſion of different opinions upon 


particular ſubje&s, becoming afterwards a ſub- 


_ je& of inquiry through life, the great theological 
points, mentioned above, came at laſt to be agi - 
tated with ſome acuteneſs and more zeal; an 


occupation among a few individuals, which, from 
their influence over their reſpective multitudes, 


whom they induced to ſupport their new doc- 


trine, terminated in the nee of N 


in Europe. N 15 | " Wo 
i che Gi Gina at Stade che fade | 


of medicine had a place: The Arabic tranſla« 
tions of Galen's works were now exchanged for 
the originals ; to which they had now free acceſs, 
from the importation of the Greek books and 
learning, after the why of men, by 
the Turks. | | 

Philoſophy: was alſo ciltivated's 0 Mins 
Ariſtotle was the ſyſtem adopted. But we have 


no occaſion here to add W | 
| - M | have 
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have formerly 0 upon mm rnath_e Fe 
_ ſyſtems. Their demerits have been pointed out, 
and conſequently thoſe of all the univerſities 1 in 
Europe which ſervilely adopt tbemn. 
Jo cut ſhort our remarks upon univerſities; 
it will appear, from the flight ſketch we have 
given of their firſt inſtitution and progreſs, that, 
upon the whole, they were at =, and for ſome 
3 Mary productive of good. e 
But they ſoon degenerated es ſo many 1a. FF 
| ade in which the principal ob- 
je& of purſuit of the ſeveral profeſſors was fame 
or emolument, without regard to the means by 
which they might obtain theſe. They meant the 
doctrines which they delivered, as ſo many ſtan- 
dards of the reſpective arts or ſciences whick 
+ they taught. And their ſucceſs in this has at al! 
 __ times been too conſiderable. One banefyl:ef- | 
fea of the leſſons in univerſities has been, the 
| -ut of the knowledge of others, good 
or bad, and almoſt a tota} ſuſpenſion of ener- 
ciſe of judgment. Hence bigotry in religion, 
and prejudice in philoſophy, have been almoſt 
the only reſult of univerſity labours, Few men 
ever exerciſe any judgment of what they are 
taught : They ſet out with the preſumption that 
it is true, and every thing they meet with in their 
pProgreſs ſerves to feed and confirm that preſump» 
tion, Fewer men think ker themſelves; and, 
in 


| | * 
1 1 9 J TED 
-þ © iv eonſequence of chat; attempt improvement or 
ai.ſebpery. "Nay; ſo littie do the bulk of man 
kind think themſelves qualifled for making dif- 
coveries, that, on the contraryy an uniform opi - 
nion prevails among them, that ſo high a depart - 
ment of the intellectual power is allotted by na- I 
ture to a few men, Whole ſublimity of genius 
Ir carries them far above the common level of man- 
„ kind. Such is their deſpair of ſucceſt in this 
| way; that chey think every diſcovery laſt made; 
is the laſt that ever will be made. All this ig 3 
moſt unfortunate belief. If a right method were 
followed ; if the errors of others wert detected, 
I prejudices avoided, the rubbiſh of falſe knows _ 
ledge cleared away, and accurate obſer vation 
- inſtituted ; a great part af mankind would find 
themſelves” qualified not only for making im- 
1 provements, but diſcovrries. The chuſe of their _ 
1 failure, and of their confirmed belief in theitg 
ſelves; but in their education. The fettets of — 
prejudice with which they were bound in univer- 
ſities, are too ſtrong; to be broke off by ſuch 
feeble exertions of mind and exerciſe of judg · 
ment, as they have been accuſtomed to. They 
are in the ſituation of a traveller, ho has induſ- 
Triouſiy been directed into a wrong road, and 
it becauſe he thinks it the right one; 
nnn never attains the place of his 
| * M 2 5 a 3 
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ſcure path, and a certain method of travelling, 
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defhinimtions 2 Aſter immenſe wandering, he bad 


himſelf fatigued, and takes up with any place 
that firſt occurs to him; thinking the one 


his exhauſted powers to come up with. Such 


ſtudents reſemble a perſon travelling from the 


Upper Egypt to Abyſſinia. He has immenſe 


tracts of land to paſs; and there is but one ob- 


to get throꝰ theſe. He miſſes that, and therefore 


ceoncludes that this beautiful country is inacceſ—- 


fible. The application of all this to our ſubject 
is plain. It has been the fate of learning, vhe - 


5 ther from books or leſſons in univerſities, to be- 


get an inſuperable bias in the mind towards er- 
tor, rather than to point out the way to truth. 
This is the cauſe of the regretted torpor of the 


uman mind in its inquiries after truth. This is 


he effect of the ſources of error which we have 


AF mentioned, and particularly of the modes of 
n i ee ee Therhbee Lind Haid 
y beſtowed upon them the titles of Seminaries of 


learning, Alma Matrer, The promoters of ſound know- 
ledge and good morals; while, inſtead of theſe, 
they have uniformly merited thoſe of Seminaries 


error, Dire Matres, Pervertert of truth and know». 
edge. Was it the Doctors of the-Inquiſitioglſſh | 
whoſe theology was derived from univerſitiei 


al Ie e „ee there or 


| [ 181. 12 


are indebted for the valuable book» which we 
have under the name of this great philoſopher? 
Who gave rules and directions for the inveſti- 
gation of truth in the ſeveral departments of 
_ ſcience? Was it univerſities, or my Lord Bacon? 
Who gave further rules for the department of 
natural philoſophy,” and carried them both into 
execution ? Was it univerſities, or Sir Iſaae New. 
ton? Who diſcovered a proper method of cure 
of phlogiſtic diſeaſes? Was it univerſities, or any 
univerſity whatever, or any one of the alexi- 
pharmac age of phyſicians? or was it not Dr 
Sydenham? And, if this celebrated phyſician 
carried his new method of cure too far, and ap- 
plied it to many diſeaſes where it proved a hurt - 
ful practice; have phyſieians had the ſecondary 
merit of detecting this erroneous extenſion of his 


mained ſtil} as much inferior to him, as the de- 

tection of error is à more eaſy taſk than the diſ- 
covery of truth. Not [Inſtead of this, they have 
ſubtilized and refined: upon this erroneous part 


practice? which they n * _ 


of their leader; they have confirmed ĩt, given it 


the ſanction of the authority of their chairs, and 


dons cheir beſt to reduce it to rule and ſyft!m. 


I phlogiſtie diſeaſes are, as they liave been praved 
5 | nme nnn of one to twenty 
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about his ears? So valuable is this diſcovery; that 
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a newly diſcovered. forth of diſeaſe, the 
aſthenic, either in frequency; or. fatal tendency z 
who has had the merit of making a difeovery 
of ſuch eſſential importance to MEHR was it 


univerſities, or who was it! oe ho ou 


If to the extent of morbid becken ah een 


dious method of cure has been diſcovered, aid 


that of local diſeaſes ſurpriſingly improved, and 
all this .confefled to be diametrically oppoſite to 


the generally received one, and that of à certain 


antevarſhty. 5 ;: who. are we to thank for the inven - 
tion of ſo great a bleſſing to our ſpecies ? thoſe 


5 have employed every artifice to procure his 
ruin, and that of his doctrine; or he whoſe mag · 
nanimity enabled hinktd;fabe-the. ſtorm. Which 


his love of truth and ingenuity had brought 


ſcarce a day paſſes without conſirmation of its 


truth, in the complete cure of a diſcaſe that was 
baffling the preſent practice. This is à truth 


that can be authenticated, if ever it ſhould: be 


diſputed, and there ſh6uld therefore be occaſion | 
anreden tne, proofs in ſupport of 1 oni 


. +. Again, in the cuſtoms and; inſtitutions of 


4 ſchools, univerſities, and the like conventions, 
« deſtined for the ſcats of learned men; and the 
promotion nme things are found 
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<« oppoſite to the advancement of the ſeiences'; | 


« for the readings and exerciſes are here ſo ma- 


<« naged, that it cannot eaſily come into any one's - 


mind to think of things out of the common 


« road. Or, if here and there one ſhould ven- 


« ture to uſe a liberty of judging; he can only 


* jmpoſe the taſk upon bimſelf, without obtain- 


<« ing aſſiſtance from his fellows; and, if he 


e could diſpenſe with this, he will find his in . 
and reſolution a great hindrance to the 
« raifirlg of his fortune. For, the ſtudics of men 
<« in ſuch places are confined, and pinned down 
« to the writings of certain authors; from which 
« if any man happens to differ, he is preſently” 
<« reprehended as à diſturber and an innovator: + 
« But there is ſurely a great difference between 


« duſtry 


Arts and civil affairs. ;; for the danger is not 
c the ſame from new hight as from new contmetions. 


6 In civil affairs, it is true, a change for the bet. 


ter is ſuſpected, through fear of diſturbance; 
a becauſe theſe affairs depend upon nuthority, 


«conſent, reputation, and opinion, and not upon 
* demonſtration: But arts -atid- ſciences ſhould 


<<. be. like mines, reſounding on all ſides with 


% new works and farther progreſs, And thus 
« it-ought to be, according to right reaſon; but 
the caſe, in fact, is quite otherwiſe. For, the s 


e abovementioned adminiſtration and policy of 
ſchools, and univerſities, 3 oppoſes, 
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4, Ne all that we bile 10 Wel wil be 
at no loſs to perecive, that inſtitutions of ſo- 
cieties, whether of a public or private nature, 
upon however good principles they may have 
. At firſt been formed, are all liable to degeneracy; 
and, in fact, do all, ſooner or later, commonly 
too ſoon, degenerate, and fruſtrate, nay, pervert, 
their original intention. The good obtained 
from any of them, from public ſtates to univer- 
ſities, is ſeldom permanent, ſeldomer complete. 
The more common caſe is, when we trace great 
ſervices to mankind to their proper ſources, that 
tbey are chiefly found to originate from the merits 
of a very few men, very often of one alone. The 
generalſhip of Miltiades in the plain of Marathon, 
where ten thouſand Greeks, led on to the field 
by him, defeated two hundred thouſand Perſians; 
the admiralſhip of Themiſtocles, in bringing on 
the battle of Salamis, which terminated in the 
expulſion of the Perſians from Greece, and con- 
verted their offenſive into a defenſive war on 
their weſtern frontiers; the ſuperiority the The- 
ban ſtate acquired over the reſt of Greece, while 
Epaminondas was at their head, and their ſub- 
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| . 
after; are ſo many inſtances of the greater ad- 
vantages redounding to ſociety from the abilities 
of an individual, than from all the teſt of the. 
ſtate. And, ſurely, the quarrels of the ſenate of | 
Carthage, and the aſcendant which the faction 2 
of his enemies gained over his friends, could 
not be very favourable towards the victories 
which Hannibal obtained over the Romans. It 
is needleſs to multiply examples; the atchieve- 
ments of a Cæſar, of a Julian, of a Cromwell, 
of a Peter the Great, all point to the ſame con- 
cluſion, That for the higheſt advantages, from 
which ſociety has reaped benefit, they have been 
indebted, not to aſſociations of men, but to the 
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8 many of the opponents of he new doc- 
trine, -are, as far as their knowledge of i it. 
— them, coming about, and imitating the, 
practical part of it, without confeſſing to whom 
they are i indebted for ſuch an improvement; and 
as nothing is more probable, than that, in a ſhort — 
time, this practice will be very general: To do „ 
juſtice to my, preceptor, to whom L, a8 well as. - 
all his other pupils, think ourſelves. ſo highly 
indebted ; and at the, ſame time to prevent any 
- diſpute about the author of any part of this diſ- 
© covery ; ſince ſuch is the courſe of human na- 
ture, that firſt oppoſition is made to every great 
- diſcovery, and when it has cſtabliſhed itſelf from 
its own merit, then a diſpute ariſes whether the 
diſcoverer is, or is not, to be deprived of the 
credit of his diſcovery: I therefore thought pro- 
per to ſubjoin to the foregoing account of Dr 
Brown's doctrine, a very few caſes, out of the 
many which might be given; from which the 


leader may receive a full illuſtration of whatever 
: we have ſaid, reſpecting either the hurtful ten- 
dency of the preſent practice, or the N effect , 
of the new one, 9 N 
5 : : 8 f r Y i 
; | 1 


tien. The former diſcuſſion wiz meant to iliu- 
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i is proper further to inform the reader, that, 
Aowards the latter end of the preceding account 
of this doctrine, having occaſion to bring in ſome 
caſes in illuſtration of our ſubje&; 1 did not 
complete the view. I there entered i into, because, \ 
upon recolleQion, 1 began to perceive that it 


rather belonged to this place; and ow be 


brought in with more advantage and clearneſs 
to the teader at the end of it. I was further in- 
terrupted, by being obliged, in the ſecond caſe 
of inflammation, or tendency to this; to enter 


into à vindication of my own character, as well 


28 that of Dr Brown, at great length: In the 
detail of which, with a view to the :expoſition'of 


oppoſue tb the fitſt intention of their inſtitution, 
J infenſitly ſtumbled upon the ſubje& of govern- 
ment. From that I proceeded to what was more | 


nearly allied with the ſubject of this inquiry, the 
cohſideration of thoſe aſſdeiatiom called unſvenſu. 


ſtrate the latter: And if it has done ſo, it will 
now appear not ſo remote dom the general ſub... 


ject, as it might ſeem at firſ. 


Before the 131* page of this Book; the'confi. 


deration of inſlammation, as appeating in different 


caſes of . *, had been ſcatted; ; 
oo 5 eim 5 l «Qi #7104 95 and 
709 4 | * tec 130, and 131. 


private ſocieties and corporations of men, as often - 
degenerating into a plan of conduct diametrically 


dh and. Dat r 
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and to the extent of two of theſe caſes diſcuſſed, 


The caſes which remain, will be reſumed in the 


part of _ grower vage we _—_ mentioned.” 
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They are in ſmall quantity at a time, white and 
flimy, but have never been obſerved tinggd with 
blood. He complains, however, of pains about 
the umbilicus, which however are not conſtant; 
borborigmi, ſevere teneſmus, and great ſickneſs, 


eſpecially when called to ſtool. Theſe complaints 


however, within theſe 12 weeks that they have 


decome ſo ſevere as to prevent his working, and 
to confine him to bed. He has lately been a 
patient of the Public Diſpenſary, and has taken 
many medicines with but flight alleviation of his 
complaints. He is at preſent ſo weak, that he 


can hardly ſtand; and even when he ſits ere& 
for ſome time, he becomes faintiſn to a ee 


degree: He is very much emaciated. you 

Cap. hor. m. K. A IT re 
JOY n We 

Spir. Sacch. . eee 


Cap. ſemunciam om. hor. donec alv. dejec. 
5 Meth cras hor. 8* . 
i „ens 33% 4 | P. 96. 


commenced 12 months ago, and ſince that time 
have never altogether diſappeared; it is only, 
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Slept well laſt night. Let him have butter - milk 5 
F ene e ind nee mik en | i 
; 14. „„ 
auer bas bon very ROE FED 2 
and ſlimy ſtools. Complains of the butter · milk's 
being very ſour, and of increaſing the gripes and 
purging. Slept ill. 9: nete e, bl 
bility, ſickneſs, and faintings. ente 1 
N. Aq. Cin. ten. fort. aa 3iſss. e ;-, / 
ann Lavend. c. zij. L. L. gu. PRE & 1434 | | 

Mn a ſimp. q. ſ. ad grat. dulced. 8 e 
dtteram partem ſtatim, alter. hor. ſom.) ö ; 
. Jul. Siſtens. c. 2 L. L. Iſs. 26 quag. 
* — eee ns eee te „ 
15. 3 {1 
Was eee ny | = 
doſe; has continued eaſy ever ſince ; has had ON 
four / ſtools fince this time yeſterday; longs for 
a bit of more ſavoury meat than his milk-diet. 
FFC 
Ho 16. ; 
i een ad ame 1 
frequent ſtools. Om. Jul. Siſtens. Inf. veſ. enem. 1 
ex aq. tepid, tbj. age e en part. ſta- a 
u N F 
Dis Cap. 
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i day. Fæces more copious, and ſome ſcoybala = 

il . diſcharged ſince the-clyſter. Was much relieved 
i by his draught yeſterday. - Rep. Hauſt; dimi- 
i! diam ſtatim; quod rellat, hor. ſomni. Rep. enem. 

ex. aq. tepid j. veſp. He complains of much 

| j -thioſt;;-let lum have an orange every day, toaſt 

[; | „eee, ee paces He 

b «2 :43Þ&; .* 252-4153 .p&K48g 

l Eaſy from. the. time. he took:the-Grſt draught 

1 till chi morning; gripes have been pretty ſevere 

if 85 ſince that time; great teneſmus ; frequent ſtools, 

but little diſcharged. P. at 108. He ſweats at 

3 e ee png £4425 

li | R. Ag. Font. ii. Hiss 

1 Aq. Cin. Ten. 3ijs. in | 
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| By 2 relieved; no 
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f yeſterday, til 4 im che morning frequent ſtools 
and teneſmus, from that till this; little gripes 


took the draught in the morning. Slept pretty 
well in the night, and diſpoſed to fleep through 
the day, if not Abet F. 96. Rep. Jule ut 
heri CEE | RO M Goats; + 


C. 


an | 223) hari irs; EHekrt 
ee eee till eee I 
half; j ſcarce any gripes; but they begin tothreaten 
now. P. 102. Deafneſs and tinnitus! aurium 
came on laſt night when he ſat u. 
| pr Jaiaps:ndyin) fates Depp Dalit 
ns 8 e nit Ziij. 3 in die. 
nn F 
ue ee man thin ne 
— Mille, * Nu. n e 
R. Ag. Font. — 
vend. c. ziij. Laud. g.. 1 80. Syr. ſump. 
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e ee e Pul. ab be. 
duentes, loquela omils. ipſe rhoribuid. O. 
med. Colt: vin. | | p ts 
Deſired to be diſmiſſed on the . PO 
| hens. then! carried home, and ſurvived 40 hours 
- opened, and in the abdomen the glands of the 
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=”, aids nine; found in general enlarged and 
indurated, ſome of them ſwelled to the ſize of 


2 pigeon's egg Two very conſiderable conſtrie - 


tions were found in the ileum; at which the in- 
ternal ſurface of the gut was ulcerated, and co- 
vered with excreſcences. The colon was a con- 
tinued chain of abſceſſes, ſo as to form like one 
maſs of ulcerations. In ſome places the matter 
had eroded the coats of the inteſtines; but was | 
prevented from getting into the cavity of the ab- 
domen by firm adheſions to the peritoneum, 
which thus formed part of the cyſt. The adhe- 
ſions were very univerſal; and in moſt places ſo 
ſtrong, that on any attempt being made to ſepa- 
rate them, the gut gave way. In one or two 
of the large cyſts a conſiderable quantity of 
chalky- like matter was found. The rectum 
ſeemed to be ee eee as were the. K- 
= 8 2 Wn aſſiſtant viſcera. : 
. 15 e e 

Tux firſt inquiry that 8 be made 
when a phyſician firſt appears at the bedſide of 
aà patient, is, Whether the diſeaſe be local or 
* idiopathic “; and, if it ſhould appear the latter, 
the next queſtion ſnould be, To which of the 
two general forms of idiopathic diſeaſe it belongs. 
Theſe are diſtinctions of fundamental importance; 
__ omiſſion of —_ muſt e the amin 
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which is a higher degree of ſimple ſynocha, and 
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into a very: rafulompraſtiben; But ſo litde-aro 
phyſicians qualified for making ſuch diſtinctions, 
that, in general, they have no adequate idea of 
fections. Of this we have a notable inſtance in 
the univerſal practice of confounding with the 
proper phlegmaſiæ, which are idiopathic affec · 
tions of the phlogiſtie form, a number of local 
ones, called ttides ; all of which, except phrenitis, 


pleuritis, and ſometimes carditis, which are com- 
prehended under peripneumony, are local affec- 
tions . They are to be conſidered as local, or ſymp- 
tomatic of different idiopathic affections, becauſe 
they all originate from-organic/affeQton of a par- 
ticular part. And, though they are followed by a 
general tumult of the ſyſtem, ſuch as is deno- 
minated febrile lates or pyrexia, they are ſtill to 
be reckoned equally local as if the morbid ſtate 
did not extend beyond the part firſt affected. 
They eſſentially differ from idiopathic) affection, 
in the following circumſtances: Firſt, they ariſe 
not from the powers productive of idiopathic 
affection, which are powers operating upon the 


cedſſarily affecting the organization of any part, 


or only affecting it in the progreſs of the diſ- 


eaſe; Slit W e e 
93 8 n N n tion 
524945 * Elem. Med. ln en,, | 


living principle of the whole ſyſtem, and not ne- 


| \ 
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tion of the living prineiple, in an inerenſe or di- 
minution of excitement :-- Thirdly, they are only 
to be removed by powers operating upon the 
whole body, by diminiſhing or increafing the 
excitement; whereas local affections ariſe from 
powers which have produced leſion of organiza- 
tion in a part, by wounding, eroding, or eom- 
preſſing the veſſels. Fourthily, the whole diſeaſe 
conſiſts in the affection of the part when once 
produced. And, though a more general affec- 
tion may be diffuſed over the ſyſtem, in conſe. 
quence of the local; it is only, however, a ſymp- 
tom of the local, and not, as in the idiopathic 
caſe, originating fromthe general powers. Fiſthly, 
the cure is effected, by powers which alter not 
the general ſtate of excitement, but that remove 
the morbid ſtate of the part firſt affected. It is 
further to be obſerved, that idiopathic difeaſes, 
if not too long neglected, are almoſt always in 
the power of a judicious phyſician; while local 


reach of all the means he can employ to reſtore 


health. By theſe ee the difeaſes which 
we have mentioned to be diſtinguiſhed from each 
other; and the diſtinction is of eſſential conſe- 
quence. I can cure a peripneumony, by bleed- 
ing, purging, abſtinence, &c. which are powers 


operating by diminiſhing excitement over the 
whole n and not in Ew eminent degree 
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acting upon any part: But I have not the ſame 
command of gaſtritis; which, if it depends upon 
inflammation ariſing in conſequence of à wound 
or eraſion of a part of the ſtomach, or from the 
preſſure of à tumour, can only be temoved by 
removing the inflammation, which is the ſole 
cauſe of. all the morbid ſtate that occurs, and is | 
is frequently not in my ary ny I this orĩ · 
ginal morbid ſt ate. Hu Arten 
With reſpect to the peeſent yy we aſton 
diarrhoea accompanied with the fymptoms related: 
But we know that the whole concourſe of ſymp- 
toms in this cafe, may proceed from very differ - 
ent ſources. There is an idiopathie diarrhoea 
ariſing from debility over the whole ſyſtem, 
predominant in the inteſtinal canal; and to be 
removed by remedies which invigorate the whole 
ſyſtem, and, in conſequence of that, the labour» 
ing part. At other times, certain local affections, 
as inflammation, ulceration, and ſtricture, what - 
ever way produced, are the only cauſe of the 
diarrhœa and concomitant ſymptoms. To this 
eaſe the indication of cure, applicable to the other, 
will not apply: In place of which, the only radi- 
cal cure is to remove the original local affection; 
which may Tametimes be effected by nature, but _ 
is always above the phyfician's art. It is to be 
feared that our practitioner here has not been 
= apprifcd'of the diſtinEioris we have pointed 
BL oo out: 


diminiſhed? The permanency, therefore, of this 
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out: For tough i it might be difficult to ſay for 
certain, whether this caſe, when it came into 
his hands, was idiopathic or local; ſtill it was to 
be expected that he would dak the inquiry; 
and if he had done ſo, he would have found 
ſeveral marks, affording juſt reaſons for the con- 
cluſion that the affection was local. The firſt I 
ſhall mention is, the long ſtanding of the diſeaſe. 
From which a natural ſuſpicion aroſe, that it had 
fomething more fixed for its cauſe, than the mere 
degree of excitement, which, with or without 
medical treatment, is fo liable to vary within 
any confiderable ſpace of time, and produce pro- 
portionable variety in the ſtate of health depend. 
ing upon it, There is no permanent diatheſis. 
On the contrary, the excitement may not only 
vary in the courſe of a year or a month, but of 
a week, a day, or an hour, according as the ex- 
citing powers have been applied in a higher or 
lower degree. Surely, if one perſon indulges for 
a a number of days in generous diet, and another 
| totally abſtains from it, the ſame degree of ex - 
citement is not to be expected from the latter as 
from the former. Or, if the ſame perſon at 
different times ſhould indulge and abſtain, will 
not his excitement be proportionally increaſed or 


c caſe for a twelvemonth in one degree or another, 
8 in a very high * * twelve weeks paſt, 
Wh | : "wm 
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gave juſt reaſon to ſuſpect that fixed local affee- · 
tion was the cauſe of it. Further, if the caſe had 
been idiopathic, as it was treated in the Diſpen- 
ſary with all the variety of medicines which could 
be thought of as promiſing alleviation or removal 
of the diſeaſe; one of two inferences muſt be 
drawn from the cure not being effected, upon 
the ſuppoſition of the diſeaſe being idiopathic; 
One is, that the phyſicians in the Diſpenſary did 
not know the proper method of curing an idio- 
pathic diarrhœa: Or, if it be granted that they 
treated it properly as ſuch; this'other inference 
is inevitable, That the diſeaſe was.not idiopathic. 
It is fair to make ſome allowance to the Diſpen- 
fary phyſicians, for their not having diſcerned 
the true nature of the diſeaſe at firſt. For, tho? 
the long-ſtanding of any diſeaſe gives juſt ſuſpi- 
_ cion of its local nature; yet, both in other caſes, 
and in this of diarrhœa, there have occurred in- 
ſtances of diſeaſe remaining a conſiderable ſpace 
of time upon the. general indication of treating 
idiopathic affection: Which was proof that the 
diſeaſe had been idiopathic through its whole 
courſe, and not at all local. When this caſe; - 
therefore, came into their hands, it was of much 
leſs ſtanding than when it was taken up by the 
clinical practitioner; and afforded proportionally. 


leſs reaſon for imputing it to a local cauſe. Ad 


though they had no reaſon to conclude that it 
wb Ng was 
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- was for certain local; ſince they alſo were not 
certain of the contrary, they were juſtifiable for 
making the only trial which could at once aſcer- 
tain the true nature of the diſeaſe, and give the 5 
patient any chance for recovery. By ſuppoſing it 
local, they could do nothing for the patient ;. hut 
by treating it as idiopathic if it had really proved 

ſo, they uſed the only proper means of reſtoring 
the patient's health. This aceordingly was done; 
the diſcaſe yielded not, but became more obſti- 
nate and violent in proportion to its progreſs: 
The laſt phyſician, therefore, in the Diſpenſary 
who treated it, and who has a competent know. 
ledge of the difference between idiopathic and 
local affe ction, finding his remedies, which, if 
they are ſuch as I have been told they were, 
were very ſuitable to the diſeaſe as an idiopathic 
affection, not followed with the uſual ſucceſs in 
that and ſimilar caſes, very judiciouſly concluded 
from that very circumſtance, that the affection 

was local, and therefore Ig mens. 
ingly diſmiſſed his patient. ill 
Alter ſo juſt an eſtimation of: te ae 
dhe diſeaſe, is it not highly probable, that raſhmeſs, 
N and ignorance of morbid phænomena, and, a na- 
tural conſequence of theſe, the vanity of making 
a cure where another had failed, were the only 
reaſons that can be adduced for the clinical prac- 
titioner's ſelecting this patient, and petſiſting in 


F ²˙ A 
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harraſſing him with a variety of remedies and 
drugs, that evidently appeared not only uſeleſs 


but hurtful, till near the very hour of his death ? 
Idiopathic diarrhœa, as we have defined. it, if it 
. ſtill remains idiopathic, and has not, as may be 
the caſe from neglect or maltreatment, produced 
incurable local affaction, or degenerated into it, 


* 


ee 


admits of a very manageable and ſucceſsful plan . f. 
of cure. The indication of eure is, ſimply, to in- A 9, 
creaſe excitement over the: whole tyſtemz and 2, WY He? 
therefore in the alimentary canal, the affection 4 s 


of which is the only part, and a ſmall one, of the 


general affection ſubſiſting in the whole ſyſtem, 
In executing this indication, the only thing next to 
be conſidered is the degree of debility producing 


the cauſe, in order that a proportional degree of 


exciting or ſtimulant power may be applied for 
the cure. In ſuch caſes of diſeaſe depending 
upon debility, when the appetite is loſt the de- 
bility is underſtood to be very conſiderable; and 
there is no acceſs to the only durable and radical 


remedy, that is, the ſtimulant operation of gene- 


_ rous diet, and drink, and exereiſe, fuited to the 
ſtrength. In order, therefore, io enable the 
fyſtem to bear theſe remedies, and receive the 
full advantage of them, recourſe mult firſt of all 


de had to certain powers which are ſtimulant in 


a higher degree, but with leſs duration. Theſe 


axe, ſtrong drink, vinous or ſpititous, more or 


— — | Tot, = nay 3 leſs, | | 
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* or bl diluted, according n eri · 
gencey of the caſe; opium, muſk, camphire, ether, h 
and electricity. They are to be uſed, therefore, 
in ſucceſſion or conjunction, and repeated and 
varied ſo, as that the excitement is never allowed 
to fink; and laſtly, gradually diminiſhed, till 
the debility is ſo far got the better of, that the 
appetite for food, and the power of digeſting it, 
are reſtored. While theſe are imperfectly re- 
ſtored, ſome degree of the other ſtimulants, which 


we diſtinguiſh by the name of diſfigſble, ought ſtill 


to be adminiſtered, to compenſate for the defi- 
cient ſtimulus ariſing from the alimentary matter. 
But when they are perfectly reſtored, it is then 
| that there will be no farther occaſion for the uſe 
of the diffuſible ſtimuli, than to allow a few 
_  glaſſesof generous drink after the principal meals, 


and to avoid over indulgence in vegetable mat- 


ter, and every thing that is acid or aceſcent, 
or liable to excite a fermentation in the alimen- 
tary canal. The principal article, therefore, of 
food, ſhould be animal matter, and eſpecially 
fleſh, in all their varied forms and preparations; 
only guarding againſt ſuch of that kind of mat- 
ter as is hardened, and ſome what corrupted, from 
its own nature or preparation. It will be under- 
ſtood, that, in this as well as every other caſe 
of debility, due regard muſt be had to the ſti 
mulus of air, and a certain ſtimulus ariſing from 
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2 \propet management of the mind and paſſions. _ 
This indication and plan of cure, while it is ade- 
 quate to the removal of idiopathic diarrhoea, in- 
_ creaſed or diminiſhed according to the degree 
of diminution of excitement conſtituting each 
caſe, applies to every caſe of Pe POR: . 
to every aſthenic diſeaſe whatever. - 
There is a farrago of drugs and ee _ 
ban in this caſe, that have neither any com- 
mon operation among "themſelves, nor corre- 
ſpond to any ſimple indication of cure. The 
hauſtus anodynus, which is firſt preſcribed, is a 
high diffuſible ſtimulant ; and, were the diar- 
rhœa idiopathic, if given in ſufficient quantity, 
is a very proper indication. But the objection 
to it here is, that the diſeaſe is neither idiopa- 
thic; nor would the remedy be of any effect, 
though it were ſo, upon occaſion of the ſmallneſs 
of the doſe. The ſame thing is to be ſaid of 
the ſmall quantity of rum conjoined with the 
ol. ricini in the purgative preſcription 5 where 


the quantity of rum is too inſignificant to operate | 


with ſtimulant effect to be ſerviceable in the 
affection as idiopathic, and the caſtor oil would 
have eaſfriicgs Sutter fon: De-longt: e TY | 
wanted its purgative quality. | 

S 
* the intention of the phyſician, who excites 
purging to cure purging, is incomprehenſible 
131 = upon 


— 


— 


giving of which in looſenieſs of the belly ſome 


fm 2 | 
upon any rational principle; and hardly confiſt- 


ent with the random praftice of empiriciſm. 


There is only one purgative known, for the 


apology might be made. It is rhubarb; which, 
though it produces purging, is commonly ſup- 


poſed to brace the inteſtinal canal, and obviate 


purging in the end by its tonic quality. It may 


ee dut in ſo far as it purges 


at all, it is improper; and its tonic effect can be 
much better, and ſooner, obtained from reme- 
dies poſſeſſing a higher degree of ſtimulus. 
In the report of next day, we are told, that 
the patient flept well, and had no gripes in the 
courſe of the night, and that the phyſic operated 

well. But the obſervation here is, that the phy- 
fic would have operated better if it had not ope- 
rated at all: and the ſleep that enſued might be 


the effect of ſome circumſtances which are not 


taken notice of; but it could hardly be the effect 
of the remedics, I ſuppoſe the patient had no 
gripes, becauſe, being aſleep, he was inſenſible 


of them. It is impoſſible to conceive the inten- 


tion of our ptactitioner in preſcribing the next 


articles; which are, butter-milk and rice-milk 
morning and evening. If his practice was em- 
pirical, I would aſk bim for a fingle inſtance of 
butter - milk having been of any uſe in any mor-. 
bid * of 125 kind, whether — or 

z 
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local; unleſs to anſwer the purpoſe of a cooling 
drink, to ſuch perſons as had a craving for it, 
and agreed with it; and in certain caſes of phlo- 
giſtic diſeaſe in which every degree of ſtimulant 


or active operation was contraindicated. Again, 
upon any rational principle, I would aſk our eli - 
nical practitioner, What kind of operation he 
expected from his butter - milk? He ſurely could 
not expect a ſtimulant one from it, if he meant 
to treat an idiopathic diarrhcea'z and any effect 
_ of it upon an immoveable local affection could 
only be expected from its acting as a charm; 
His practice, therefore, with it may be charm- 
ing; but it is neither rational, nor countenanced 
by empirical analogy. To perſons who know 
ſomething of the nature of the human body, and 
of the operation of the ſeveral powers acting 
upon it, either as remote cauſes, or remedies of 
diſeaſe, the event of the operation of this ſub+ 
ſtance could not be ambiguous, vpon the ſuppo · 
ſition of this diarrhea being either idiopathic or 
local. It would increaſe the former, as a debili . 
tating fermenting power; and it could only be 
of ſervice in the latter by acting as a bland de- 
mulcent ſubſtance, which are properties contrary 
to thoſe it poſſeſſes. 11 it was given to alleviate 
thirſt, eold water was much better ſuited to an- 
ſwer that purpoſe. In a word, by its tendency 
CE IE GATIINIEY | 
| nn 
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FORE the ſymptoms, it was well ſuited to 
increaſe them all, whether as depending upon an 


idiopathic or local cauſe. And that it did ſo, 


we have direct proof in the next report. Hear 
the report. The diarrhæa has been very ſe- 
< yere, with teneſmus and ſlimy ſtools. He com- 
& plained of the butter-milk's. being very ſour, 


«+ and of increaſing the gripes and purging, He 


<« flept ill, and complains of debility, ſickneſs, 
and faintings.” Theſe were the palpable ef- 
fects of the butter-milk. They originated from 
its acting as a debilitating and fermenting power. 
And the only other article, alimentary or medi- 
cinal, conjoined with this, the rice - milk, poſſeſſes 


no ſuch eminent degree of ſtimulus as to be ſuited 


in any m__ to counteralt rack hurtful ten 


ö dency. 


To obriate fuck evil au in the next 
article, we find 50 drops of laudanum, fupport- 


eld by 2 drachms of tincture of lavender, preſcri- 
bed to be taken in two dozes, the one immedi- 


ately, and the other at bed- time. This article is 
ſupported by another, to be taken the day fol- 
lowing, which is the julapium ſiſtens, ſupported 


of the day. All this is very right. But why 
ſet matters wrong to put them right again? Is 
it not the buſineſs of a phyſician to do his beſt 
e ee ————_ | 

| ſens 
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ſent in the conſtitution? If ſo, it will follow, 
that it is not his buſineſs to increaſe the diſeaſe 
one day, and the next remove the miſchief which 
he himſelf has occaſioned. Such a practice may 
prove, that the phyſician is capable of doing 


miſchief one day, and of removing the miſchief 


of his own creation the next; but it does not 
amount to the final purpoſe of gaining upon the 


diſeaſe, by doing every hour ſomething towards 


its removal, and ſupporting and improving that 
dy a ſteady perſeverance in the uſe of every thing 
proper. As there is no permanent diatheſis in hu- 
man nature, as idiopathic diſeaſe conſtantly de- 
pends upon an increaſe or diminution of excite- 
ment; ſo there is never any time to be loſt, in 
either * doing nothing, or ſporting with uſeleſs _ 
and pernicious preſcriptions, becauſe the effect 
of theſe may be undone afterwards by contrary 
ones. The phyſician ought [conſtantly to go on 
increaſing excitement where it is deficient, or di- 
miniſhing it where it is increaſed. The ſuppoſi - 
tion of a vis medicatriæ is contrary to truth; and 
therefore muſt not any confidence be placed in it. 
Depending upon the vir medicatrix can be pro- 
ved to be pernicious wherever the increaſe or di- 
minution of excitement my have produced a 
e 
The buena — wine, ; preſerided with the 
5 e intention 
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ſervation. As the chief uſe of them is to raiſe 
the excitement to'that degree which is confiſtent 
with the return of appetite z ſo, whenever that 
end is attained, there is no further demand for 
the laudanum, and only a demand for as much 


of the wine as may be ſtill prope? to ſupport the 


ſtimulus of food, ſuch a quantity as is commonly 
made uſe of as alimentary, This applies to caſes 
of conſiderable debility. But, in the preſent 
ſtate of this caſe, notwithſtanding of the evident 


Increaſe of debility from the effect of the butter- 


milk, and from the intermiſſion of more ſtimu- 
lant aliment, we find ſome appetite ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing, and the patient . longing for a bit of more 
« favoury meat than his milk-diet.*” Accord - 
ingly it is graciouſly condeſcended, that he © may 
< have a bit of thin beaf-ſteak for dinner,“ with 
a repetition of his julap. fiſtens. The phyſician 
ſhould have found out this to be neceflary, and 
ſhould not have needed the hint which the pa- 
tient*s craving ſuggeſted. One of the errors of 
phyfieians is, that when they hit upon a proper 
remedy, they miſs the benefit that might be de- 
rived from it, either by under-doſing it, or not 
ſupporting it by repetition of doſes and the uſe 
of other ſtimuli. Had this caſe been idiopathic, 
the diffuſible ſtimulus here adminiſtered would 
have been infoficient jag giving the degree of 


+», * excitement _ 


Cl 
_ excitement which health required, both from; 
the ſmallneſs of its quantity, and its nat be- 
ing ſupported by proper alimentary. ſtimulus. 
Nay, had this laſt been emplayed-in the quan» 
tity that the patient, from his craving, ſeemed 
capable of taking in, the quantity of the diffuſible 
ſtimulus here preſcribed, or even leſs, might have 
ſufficed for the effect intended. But this falſe 
idea impreſſes the generality of phyſicians, dog - 
matic as well as empiric, that it is always one 


things, that proves the remedy of diſeaſes *. 
They are all empirics at bottom, in fo far as the 
leading idea of dogmatiſts, as well as empirics, 
is, that every remedy of diſcaſe, ſuppoſed a real 
one. poſſeſſes ſomething that fits it for the cure of 
ſome particular affeQion, different from the ope - 
ration of every other. This is to all intents and 
purpaſes the doctrine of ſpecific virtue held forth 
in its. full extent. It is a moſt unphiloſophical 
notion, and contrary to what we can even prove 
to be the truth. L For, with reſpect to other 
bodies or powers in nature, the knowledge, that 
we have of the ſimilarity in the operation of a 
few of them, creates a high probability that the 
fame ſimilarity. extends over more, or perhaps 
the whole. But, with reſpe& to the powers ope- = 
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they are much more ſo than they know of. They 
are the reſult of the groſſeſt ignorance and the 
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offered to the public *, and which has not been, 
and in all probability never will be, anſwered, it 


has been demonſtrated, that they produce the 


whole phenomena of health, or bias to diſeaſe, 


and of actual idiopathic diſeaſe in both its gene- 


ral forms. So little room is there for the 'fup- 


poſition, that the remedies of idiopathic affec- 


tions or proper diſeaſes, for them only we call 


proper diſeaſes, are different in their kind of ope- 
ration from each other. Till the propoſition which 


we have now quoted be admitted, and the falſe 
idea which we have refuted, rejected, there will 
no end of blundering both in the pathology and 
practice of phyſic. No cure will ever be made but 
by mere hap-hazard. But, asthewhole muſt beran- 


dom fhooting in the dark, the only thing that can 
be certain à priori is, that the object of intention has 


all the poſſible chances of being miſſed. Phyſi- 
cians talk of many incurable diſeaſes; and they 
call them the reproaches of their profeſſion. But 


vileſt prejudice. This is not the place to enu- 
merate the examples. We hope to have a con- 
venĩent opportunity for that afterwards. In the 


mean time, the digreſſion we have made ſerves 


well for an illuſtration of what led us into it. 
The diffuſible ſtimuli of which we were ſpeak- 
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* Elem, Med, Brunonis. 
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ing are highly proper, in caſes of great debi- 
lity, to raiſe the ſtrength to that degree Which 


enableꝶ the patient to bear the more durable, the 0 


alimentary, and receive the benefit which they 
naturally beſtow, - But when that is done, their 
uſe is no longer neceſſary, Then it is the per- 
manent ſtimulus of alimentary matter and exer- 
ciſe, that can only keep up the vigour in the due 
degree which health requires. To apply this di- 
realy to the preſent caſe, ſuppoſing it idiopathic, 
as the patient had appetite, it was abſurd to 
- ſhuffle him off with butter and rice milk. The 
diet required was the moſt nouriſhing, ſtimulant, 
and eaſily digeſtible animal matter, both in a fluid 
and ſolid form. If his appetite did not permit 
him to take in a ſufficient quantity; by that it 
was to be underſtood, that his excitement was 
ſtill too low, and that there was ſtill. a conſider- 
able degree of debility to be overcome. To an- 
ſwer which purpoſe, the diffuſible ſtimuli were 
ſtill to be adminiſtered in ſuch a proportion, as to 
compenſate for the defect of the alimentary and 
more durable. 85 

We have next an injection 1 tepid water; 25 | 
the anodyne draught continued: Which laſt is 
propoſed to be ſupported by 3 ounces of deco, 
of Peruvian bark, given four times a-day. The 
draught and the clyſter are continued next day, 


The draught both times gave a temporary relief. 
: NE: . Next. 
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| Next day it is varied, by the addition of fall 


cinnamon-water and ſpirit of lavender. In this 
the quantity of laudanum does not much exceed 
what was given hitherto; but its effect is ſup- 
ported ſomewhat by the addition of the other two 


articles, and by being repeated thrice a-day. 


Wine is now alſo preſcribed. This ſtill had no 
effect. Next day the laudanum is increaſed to 
150 drops, and the wine to 2 1b. - through the day; 


the quantity of the diffuſible ſpirit being now rai- 


ſed, ſo as to come nearer to that in which the doſe 


can only prove effectual. We accordingly find 
the patient relieved while the influence of the 
medicine remains in his habit. This relief, how- 


ever, proved only of ſhort duration, and, the 
medicine foon loſt its effect; which would have 


been the caſe though the diſeaſe had been idio- 


pathic. The effect of the diffuſible ſtimuli is very 
tranſitory, and can only be kept up by a fre- 
quent repetition of it. The giving the whole 


draught at two vices ſhewed the practitioner was 
not aware of this fact; and he committed an eſ- 


ſential blunder in not ſupporting it by alimen- 


tary ſtimulus. Accordingly, though the draught 


is conſiderably increaſed in the next doſe, it loſt 
effect altogether, and the ſymptoms of death 
came on. The patient was opened, and the 
greateſt part of the inteſtinal canal was found to 
conſtitute one maſs of ulceration. All this might 


are 0 


＋ 1.4 
have been foreſeen from the long ſtanding of the 
diſeaſe, and from its obſtinately reſiſting every 
method of treatment that could be thought of in 
the Diſpenſary. The phyſician there had judici- 
ouſly perceived that. It was therefore very injudi · 

cious in the other practitioner to take it up. If it 
could be alleged in his defence, that he doubted 
of - the propriety of the plan of cure in the Dif- 
penſary, he had no more to do, to obtain convic- 
viction, but to make trial of the idiopathic plan 
of cure, not piecemeal and by halves, but com- 
pletely at once. And if the diſcaſe yielded not 
to it, then he might have been morally certain 
that it was a local affection. For want of that 
judgment, he tormented a. poor dying crew 
ture for a number of days, and gave himſelf a 
great deal of very uſeleſs trouble. The error we 
have cenſured in this caſe is not confined to it, 
nor peculiar to this pratitioner. We ate ſorry 
to ſay it is too general; and that very few phyſi- 
eians have any adequate notion of idiopathic and 
local affection, or ever think of diſtinguiſhing - 

them: Without which, however, their 3 
muſt be altogether a random, defultory 2 
often hurtful 2 75 ere etl 73 
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[| JANES YOUNG, 45. 5e. 5 0 
' 
Ul | 3 * 1 5 April 23. 1781. 
Il | dete tori ſtool 3 or 4 times every 
1 day. His ſtools are in ſmall quantity at a time, 
1 conſiderably ſlimy; but have never been obſer- 
F ved mixed with blood. He has no teneſmus 
And though he complains of pain of his belly 
ö | about the umbilicus, it is neither conſtant nor 
wo. very ſevere: He complains at the ſame time of 
= à very diſagreeably bitter taſte in his mouth, 
we which obliges him to ſpit very frequently. Tongue 
wr foul; great thirſt; pulſe 100; little appetite. 
in He is conſiderably emaciated, and much weaker 
| | ; than formerly. His ſpirits are alſo much deject- 
[i ed; he is, however, naturally of a melancholic 
. frame of mind. The looſeneſs is of ſeven weeks 
| ſtanding; and he imputes it to his having put 
on wet cloaths. The thirſt commenced about 


three weeks ſince; from which time he thinks 
he has paſſed about ſix pounds of urine. The 
urine is pale and limpid, yo pen. nova | 
_ cular m its taſte. 
05 tat- Garg. einn Wen f 9 
Bipdat Infuſ. Lini wo libit. Habt. I. A. 
| . nad. hor. ſom. cum gg. xxv. Laud. L. 
| 
| 


R. Elect. lenit. Cryſt, Tart; aa i. Syr. ſim. q. ſ. 
1 N Cup. 
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© Cap. coch. mag. cumulat. “ q, hor. done 
abw. * _— eras mana. 
24. | „ # | 
p. — slept well; phyſic has . IR 
times; no extraordinary quantity or appearance 
of urine. Complains much of weakneſs and 
bitter taſte in his mouth ſtill. mn re "Tye 
you fatuus.' 
"Rn 3 & Hauſt, en ſ. et 
Infuſ. Lini ad libit. 3 wum n 
« | Jiv.:4*. in die. Incip. cras. 
Let him have an orange. 
5 e 
5 Pulle * 100, nd feeble. Noiſtool Aunt ul 
night, and little gripes; ſlept well; thirſt abated. 
e Med. et hab'. Aq. Card. b. in die. 
ae 04, ee 4 
„Three Be laſt night, and fome 1 
of a return of diarrhœa at preſent pulſe: fre- 
quent and feeble; ſkin UT bad re an 
mouth ; urine natural. 
Capt *Pulv, Dov. di. WY vicibus -—_ 
+ 2 hoxr,,, Incips, hor. 6. Induat induſium la- 
nium.  Fov', crura per hor. 1, His, inter 
ſudand. Deco&. Avenar. etdnfuF. Lini ad 
- libit. . Repet*. Aq. Cardiac. Omitt', W e 
Did not take the P. n a 
He died at IP. een A < 
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- Tas is 8 caſe of -univexſalldobility 5 which the 


ſymptoms of diminiſhed appetite, dejection of 
ſpirit, and the melancholic habit of the patient, 


ſufficiently evince, Nor is there any reaſon for 
doubting that the looſe belly depends upon the 


ſame cauſe; ſince there is not the leaſt appear» 
ance of local affection in any part of the inteſti- 
nal canal. There was no blood in the feces, 


no teneſmus; and though the patient complain 
* ed of pain in his belly about the umbilicus, it 


* was neither conſtant nor very ſevere.” On 


the contrary, over the whole alimentary canal, 
as far as any notice is taken of it, there are evi- 


dent ſigus of a prevalence of the {ame debility, 
which is diſcernible in the ſyſtem in general. Of 


this import are the ſlimineſs of the ſtools, their 
frequency, the foulneſs of the tongue, thirſt, 


and diminution of appetite, The frequency of 
the pulſe, as far as it can be judged of from that 


ſingle circumſtance, is not inconſiſtent with the 


concluſion we have drawn ; eſpecially when it is 
conſidered, that the temperament of the patient 
was melancholic; which is a temperament diſtin- 
guiſhable, among other ſigns, by a conſiderable 
ſlowneſs of the pulſe. Indeed, the account given 
of the pulſe is eſſentially deficient, as no men- 


tion is made of its ſtrength, ſize, and fulneſs. 


Which are marks that, upon every occaſion, it is 
as neceſſary to take notice of as the frequency. 
TC 


7 
\ 
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: But, Gries ll ths reſt-ofrce convourſo-of fly | 
_ toms denotes. evident debility, we are thence 
ſufficiently warranted to ſupply the circumſtances 


beſides the frequency, there was alſo a weakneſs 
and ſmallneſs of the pulſe. And indeed, beſides 
the Jaſt mentioned argument, it is impoſſible to 
conceiye any exceſs of ſtrength and vigour in the 
heart and arteries, concurring with the ſtate of 
unqueſtionable debility prevailing in the reſt of the 
ſyſtem. We conclude therefore, upon the whole, 
from the ſtate of the pulſe, as well as all the 
other ſymptoms, that this is an idiopathic aſthenie 
affection, or diſeaſe depending upon diminution 
of 'vigour over the whole ſyſtem, particularly 


ſo injudiciouſſy omitted; and to conclude, that, 


predominant in the alimentary canal. Further 


light would have been thrown upon the nature of 
the diſeaſe, and additional confirmation brought 
of our concluſion reſpecting that, if 2 full ac- 
count had been given of the remote cauſes; as 
there is no ſurer means of judging of the nature 
of any diſeaſe, chan by taking as complete a 
view as poſſible of the powers which produced 
it. But here, inſtead of that, no mention is 
made of any thing leading to this diſeaſe, ex- 
cept the patient's having put on wet cloaths. 
For though a hint is given of his temperament, 
which is ſaid to be melancholic, that is done, 


not 1 the intention of Ry out any thing 


O04 5 additional 
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additional, reſpecting the remote cauſe; but to 
ſhew, that the dejection of ſpirit is not to be 
ſolely imputed to the preſent morbid influence, 
but in a great meaſure to the uſual habit of the 
patient's mind. - Accordingly, no uſe is made 
of it in the plan of cure. The defects which 
have been pointed out in the hiſtory of this caſe 
are not peculiar to it; nor is our preſent hiſto- 
trian the only one chargeable with ſuch culpable 
comiſſion. It is too general, if not univerſal, 
among phyſicians. And the morbid regiſters in 
the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh afford as 
many proofs of it as they contain particular 
"caſes of diſeaſe.” Every idiopathic! affection is 
preceded and uſhered in by a ſtate of prediſpoſi- 
tion, of longer or ſhorter duration. This is com- 
monly altogether overlooked, or ſo ſuperficially 
| Handled, that no advantage in judging of the 
nature of the diſeaſe, or forming the indication of 
cure, is almoſt ever derived from it. They talk 
indeed of prediſponent and occaſional cauſes; 
but in ſuch a manner as to give conviction of 
their ignorance of prediſpoſition, and of the ope 
ration of every power productive of diſeaſe. 
Their ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhmgnt at a propoſition 
lately laid down, which is, That prediſpoſition is 
preciſely the ſame with morbid ſtate, affords irre- 
fragable proof of this; yet nothing is more true *. 
Vid. Elem, Med. Brun, xxvii. to xxxiii. 


8 


This capital error lo alevely: illuſtrated in the pies 5 
ſent, as well as in every, caſe taken from the ſame 
repoſitory. This patient is 50 years old; a cir- 
cumſtance of conſiderable importance, ſince it 

implies a conſiderable abatement of vigour. The 
meridian of life is paſt with him; and propor- 
tional debility “, in ſo far as that circumſtance 
goes, muſt be the conſequence. He is of a me. 
lancholic temperament; which implies a conſi- 
derable degree of prediſpoſition to morbid debi- 
ty. But neither is any uſe made of that. Theſe 
two circumſtances are mentioned as words of 
courſe, and becauſe it is cuſtomary to introduce 
certain myſtical diſtinctions betwixt the latter | 

0 and another temperament called ſanguine.” 

No inference is made from them in e 
an idea of the nature of the diſeaſe; whereas, 
if phyſicians made the proper uſe of theſe and 
other ſuch general phænomena, pointing out 

a ſtate of the body pre- exiſtent to that of actual 
diſeaſe, and at the ſame time differing from it 
only in degree, there would be few occaſions, on 
which they could miſtake the nature * the lat- 
ter. en $44; 

- Ortega on \ the den «FD . 
Tur firſt remark that occurs here is, That 
when the operation of the remedies here em- 
(- cool is conſidered, it does not appear that the 

* Elem, Med bus. i vn | ; 
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phyſician had the ſmalleſt idea of the real natures. 
ofthediſcaſe. Twenty-five drops of laudanum are 


indeed preſcribed the aſt, ad, and 3d days, and 


the inſignificant ſtimulus of 12 ounces of aq. 
cardiaca on the 4th and laſt day, But theſe re- 
medics, from the ſmall quantity of both, and 
weak quality of the latter, could not have the 
leaſt influence in removing a ſtate of univerſal 
debility. Nor does the uſe of ſuch trifling ſti - 


mulants warrant any perſon to conclude, that the 
practitioner who employed them could have any 
view of removing that kind of morbid ſtate. - 


Me next obſerve the infuſ. lini adminiſtered 
through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe; except- 
ing on the ſecond day. This was no doubt in- 
tended to increaſe the quantity of urine, But I 
would here aſk the practitioner, ſuppoſing the 
quantity of urine increaſed to a certain degree, 
if he would flatter himſelf that he had for cer- 
tain relieved that ſymptom, and whether he 
would not make any allowance for the linſeed- 
tea conſtituting itſelf a part of the increaſed eva- 
cuation ? In the preſent caſe, the next day after 
the preſcription, we are told the urine is not in- 
creaſed; and though the preſcription was conti- 


nued during the ſubſequent days, no mention, 


however, is made of its effect. We mult there- 


fore ſuppoſe it had none, in the opinion of the phy- 


ſician; Nee that it had a bad one:; 
ſince, 
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the habit, and, from its known tendency to paſs 
to the urinary veſſels, undoubtedly made a part 
of that excretion; yet the excretion, as ariſing 

from the ordinary ſource, with the addition from 
this new ſource, was diminiſned, or at beſt re- 
mained the ſame as before. There can be there · 
fore no doubt, that the quantity of urine, as 
| proceeding from its ordinary ſource in the habit, 
was in this caſe greatly diminiſhed, by a Mt 
intended to increaſe it. 
Another remark occurring under theſine bead 
is the following. If diminution of urine in this 
caſe, as in dropſy, depended upon a ſtate of. de- 
bility, what power could linſeed - tea be ſuppoſed 
to have in removing ſuch debility? The incon · 
ſiſtency and ſelf- contradiction prevailing in the 
theories of many phyſicians is aſtoniſhing, and 
ſuch as is not to be equalled by any other ſet of 
abuſers of human reaſon.— An opinion, that long 
prevailed in the profeſſion, and that was a very 
natural one, was, that taking in an extraordinary 
quantity of water was a powerful remote cauſe 
of dropſy. This opinion has of late been for- 
gotten; and in the place of it, the prevailing 
one at preſent is, That drinking water, or any 
watery fluid, increaſes the quantity of urine; 
and therefore diminiſhes the cauſe of dropſy. 
Our $ N gy of linſeed-tea 


ſeems 
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feems to proceed upon that principle. We have 
painted out the error of his idea. And we have 
further obſerved,” with reſpect to either the caſe 
before us, or dropſy, that it is not water that is 


ſuited to remove either the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 


or any ſymptom depending upon it. On the 
contrary, the only indication of cure in both 
theſe, and every other caſe of idiopathic debility*, 
is to invigorate the ſyſtem by all the powers 
ſuited' to that effect: But linſeed- tea and water 
are none of theſe. | 
Wee have not the leaſt objection to the uſe er 
the emollient gargle. But we are again afraid, 
that our practitioner once more betrays his igno- 
rance of the cauſe of this ſymptom, which he 
means to remove by this remedy. At firſt fight 
we can diſcern, that the remedy had no effect; 
for the bitterneſs in the mouth remained till the 


| _ patient's final diſſolution. This is another in- 


ſtance of the common blunder of praQitioners in 
conſidering the ſeveral ſymptoms of any morbid 
caſe-as ſo many different diſeaſes, and adopting 
a correſpondent variety of - remedies in order to 


remove them. The taſte of the mouth here pro. 


ceeds from a diminution of the excretion over 
te palate and fauces, in conſequence. of debility 

of the heart and arteries. Its radical cure is that 
of oy one of the > ypc viz, to remove 
S | debility 


= . - Tons, 


Wo. ' 
. ; 


debility, predominant over the whole ſhſtem, and 
therefore in the heart and arteries. Till this effect 
takes place, there can be no harm in the uſe of 
a proper gargle. But we regret, that a miſtake 
| ſhould have ſubſiſted ſo long, and been ſo gene- 
rally received in phyſic, that ſuppoſes gargles 
and other ſimilar applications to _ a radical 
means of cure. * 
As one of the principal ſymptoms of this caſe | 


is frequent preternatufal purging, we confeſs 


ourſelves utterly at a loſs to comprehend, upon 
what principles a purge ſhould ba employed as a 
remedy of purging. But, to-gxhibit a view un · 
known to our practitioner, and to too many of 


his fraternity, we can aſſert, that by whate ven 


means purging is induced, in whatever way the 
firſt part of its operation proceeds, it is among 
the few powers that operate upon the human 
body by a high degree of debility. It is by 
ſuch an operation that Dr Sydenham and every 
intelligent phyſician have found it ſo effectual in 
removing phlogiſtic diſeaſes. Upon the ſame. 
principle I can explain the remarkable tendeney 


of even moderate purging in bringing on a fit * 


of the gout, And, from repeated proofs of the 
ſucceſsful operation of the moſt ſtimulant powers 
that can be applied to the human body in proper 
fevers, we have the moſt certain confirmation, 
that wer part of the common method of cure, 
which. 
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which conſiſts in bleeding, evacuation of every 
kind, and inanition, is of directly pernicious 
tendency ; and-that, by debilitating the ſyſtem, 
already under the influence of exceſſive debility. 
Purging, therefore, which has its ample ſhare in 


this deſtructive debilitating proceſs, muſt; from 
that demonſtrable, effect of it, be concluded a 


- bighly debilitating) power. To the arguments 
adduced in proof of the debilitating effect of 
purging; and to many nfibre-which could be ad- 
duced, we add one, arifing from the effect of 
purging in the preſent caſe, where the debility 
of the whole ſyſtem is munifeſtij and-alarmingly 
increaſed. Take the words of the report. 
« Slept well; phyfic has operated three times; 
but no extraordinary quantity or appearance 
_ «< of urine. Complains much of weakneſs, and 
« bitter taſte in his mouth ſtill; and now his 
_ 4 throat is ſore, ip/e fers futuur. Theſe are all 
ſymptoms of a high increaſe- of debility. And, 
inſtead of repetition of the remedies we have 
been ſpeaking of, with the ſubſtitution of an in · 
ſignificant article in place of the purge, they re- 
quire to be treated by remedies of the higheſt = 
degree of ſtimulating and invigorating operation. 
On the third day we find the debility ſtill increa- 
ſing, in the additional circumſtance of feebleneſs 
of the pulſe. For which proviſion is made by 


* 
Pg 
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— x; | 
| A birbee th 
or rather the laſt ſcene of this tragical act. Inn 
proof of the inſignificance which we mentioned © 
before, of the trifling doſe of laudanum, and f 
the cordial water, the diſeaſe now attains to the 
height of its debilitating career. The purging 
returns; the pulſe is frequent and feeble; the 
ſtin dry; the bad taſte remains. When we con- 
ſider the riſe and progreſs of this diſeaſe, and 
the cauſes aſſigned for its appearance, we are 
puzzled to the laſt degree to ſind an adequate 
cauſe for this rapid progreſs of debility, ſo unex- 
pectedly terminating in death. Upon ſuch an 
occaſion, we do not however think ourſelves re, 
duced to the neceſſity of chiming in with the 
beſt efforts of the phyſician :: For, though that 
s oſten certainly true, it is oftener falſly applied, 
and eee pere ert 
nm 
I e petitio piep; ofe ths ee 
ſion, when their patients recover by any means 
whatever, is, That it is from their judicious 
treatment; when they die, That it is owing 
to the infuperable force of the diſeaſe, and 
the incurable failure of nature. We pretend, 
however, to hold a OY different PO upon 
e too — 
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5 tqo many occaſions, both of recove | And death 


as occurring upon the common practice of the 
profeſſion ; and we eontend, that there is hot 


the leaſt cauſe of wonder in the ſo — 
fatality of that practice. On the c n . 3 
a 9 wonder is, that any ever e 


To conclude our remarks upon this caſe: We 
can. diſcern ' nothing in the powers alleged to 
have induced this diſeaſe, or in the habit of the 
patient's. body, ſuſſicient to account for its unex- _ 
pected and fatal period. But we can with clear - 


neſs perceive, that, with the exception of two 
articles rendered inſignificant by the fmallneſs of 
the doſe, the whole method of treatment here 


was not only improper and hurtful, but diame- 
trically oppoſite to the only ſalutary one, and that 


ir might be an adequate cauſe of death. The 
diſeaſe conſiſted in debility of the whole iyſtemy 
particularly in the alimentary, canal z ; .conſequents 
ly the indication of cute was to · remove that de- 
bility, and raiſe the powers of nature to the de- 
gree in which health conſiſts . The remedies 


correſpancing to that view ate · the moſt highly ; 
ſtimulating - and invigorating, , ſuch as. opium, 
wine, the moſt bland and nutrient alimentary 
matter, firſt in a fluid, and afterwards in a ſolid 


form; and, in the convaleſcent ſtate, gentle exer- 
5 ſuited to * ue, a re- nR 


* 
1 . #49 7 F234 . - "ſhort 
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= ſhort courſe of dhe Derwtian bee Laſtly, d 


prevent any return of the (diſeaſe; a full nouriſn- 
ing diet; ſupportetl by the moderate uſe of ge- 


nerous drink after meals, with a proper manage= 


Ei ment of temperature, and keepin 8 the patient | 
cheerful, with moderate though varied exerciſe 


Rs mind, innen 5 


e r 4 26. 
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1 8 found bimſelf attacked with languor 
and laſſitude; great headach and pains over his 


body, and great nauſea, and ſome vomiting. 


That night he complained much of thirſt, heat, 
and great reſtleſſneſs. Theſe complaints have 
continued ever ſince. His pulſe is 96 Tongue 
dry and foul; appetite gone. He had an emetic 
on the th, which both yomited and purged 
violently. - The diarrhœa has continued ſince. 
His ſlerp has been much e my 1 con- 
Fwy: wakened with a ſtart. 

W PC. phy * * guage kene. 
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| has thrown up entry doſe of bark he has taken; 


eren when he took but/3ſs. Threw up bitter 
ſtuff, and has a bad taſte in his mouth. Slept 


N e e e hot and dr.. 


eee Antim. zſs. om. + hor. ad vomit. 
- uſque. Incip. ſtatim. On, e pat 
er & fatus, & H. A. A0 
g. 
. operated well both ways. Pulse W-. 
day under 90. Tongue moiſt and clean; ſkin 


dry; heat moderate. Frequent nauſea 0 vo- 
miting on taking any thing into e 


. UPUL S Wy 
| Cp. f quay hors Haut Slim iter eller 
veſcend. et _w Es; Bib. . 1 
mn 


. 
Pate ah "0 Tongue alin. und. 9 
Countenance and voice natural. Frequent fe- 


vere bilious vomiting 3 vomiting on taking any 
thing into his ſtomach, even the ſaline draught. 


— Cap. ſtatim Pil. ex Op. puri gr. 16. & poſt 

Z hor, cap. Ziv. Salut. ſequant. 

R. Sal. Glavb. 3i. Cryſ. Fart. 3ſs. Solv. og 
bull. 3xv. & adde Aq. Cin. ten. 3i. 
Repr. Solut. ad 3iv. 20 e ING: 
alv. dejec. EEE at 34-4 el 
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verde pill. He threw up a little of each doſe of 
his ſalts; but retained enough to purge him 
frequently through the night. Vomiting ſtopft 
for about 13 hours after taking a pill ex Op. 
Pur. gr. i. Pil. è Cicut. gr. iv. Has thrown up 
the ſaline draught and wine every time they have 
been given him to- day; vomiting ſtill bilious. 
Cap. hor. 4 Tu 19 75 Zi. * bib. Inf. Flor. 
Cham. 
Cap. hor. ſom. Pil hat, racks: ex Ci- 
cout. et Opio. Onr. Hauſt. Salin. 91 
Vin. pur. ad Wi. in die. | 
Ne) as 
No more e vomiting fince laſt mighe; bed iel | 
almoſt conſtant drowſineſs. Stools paſs d inſen- 
_ fibly in bed. Great confuſion and Oy 
Pulſe 963 ſoft and feeble, 
- Abra&', Capil. Bibat 26 Pa hora Vin, | 
2 rub: ziv. ch pes ws 


| e 
Wbile his head was ſhaving, had ſome 44 
ning of convulſion; after which, however, ha 
ſlept very well till 4 a. m. when he awakened, 
and was fuddenly ſeized with an epileptic fit, of 
| which deen feinen. d | 
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Ws Wag before us of a ſimple * dende 
| * All the TOs here enumerated are 
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fuch as indicate evident debility. Theſe are, Lan- 
guor, laſſitude, permanent want of appetite, nau- 
ſea, and ſome vomiting. And the effect of an 
emetic proving violent in exciting both vomiting 
and purging, and leaving an obſtinate diarrhœa 
behind it, is a circumſtance of the ſame import. 
© There are not more debilitating powers in na- 
ture, whether induced by art, or the reſult of diſ- 
eaſe: And it has been peculiarly unfortunate for 
mankind, that phyſicians have made conſtant and 
large uſe of them as remedies in diſeafes of evi- 
dent, and often great,. debility. © Nay, fuch has 
been the intemperate uſe. of theſe remedies, that 
while in general they have been little depended 
upon, or altogether rejected, in the only ſet of 
diſeaſes in which they could be of real ſervice, 
the ſeveral phlogiſtic diſeaſes, one would be 
tempted to think that phyſicians have admini- 
ſtered theſe moſt debilitating of all. powers in 
exact proportion to the degree of debility that 
conſtituted the morbid ſtate. The great head- 
ach and pains over the patient's body, thirſt; heats: 
and great reſtleſſneſs, are, equally as the others, 
the reſult of a prevalence of debility “. But, 
it has been extremely unlucky for the arelelinty 
that phyſicians have conſidered them as the effect 
of too great activity in the ſyſtem, acting as a 
«75G copia 8 w int out with that fi urda- 
* Brown's ae 2 


. 
mentally erroneous idea, they have been very 
generally miſled to a moſt pernicious indication 
of eure, and a moſt deſtructive ſelection of re- 
medies. In both which reſpects, the falſity of 
"ib" judgment can be ſatisfactorily refuted by 


the following facts. Firſt, no powers can in * — 


any caſe be diſcerned to have 'preceded proper 
Fever, but ſuch as are evidently, and commomy- 
highly, debilitating. Secondly, if phyſicians will 
admit, what they dare not deny, that any ſymp- 
toms of debiliry occur in ſuch morbid caſes, 'we 
: can prove, that the very fame powers which pro- 
duce theſe, alſo produce all the other ſymptoms, 
of whatever import they ſuppoſe them to be. 


Conſequently the ſuppoſed ſymptoms of activity, 


or morbid increaſed action, are referable to no 
other ſource, Thirdly, it has been proved of 
late by innumerable trials, that no powers but 
ſtimulant ones, and theſe of the moſt ſtimula- 
ting nature, and which are known at all times 
to poſſeſs the power of raiſing the ſyſtem to its 
"moſt excited ſtate, are ſuited to remove the mor- 
bid cauſe, and that they are moſt completely 
adequate to that effect. The incredible ſucceſs 
of this new plan of cure in proper fevers, and in 
all other modifications of aſthenie diſeaſe, places 
the laſt argument above all poſſibility of enter- 
taining the ſlighteſt doubt of its validity. But, 
pile the arguments adduced are ſufficient to 
7 * 3 in War: 
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. conclufion, we have yet another; ; 
which, although a negatiye one, adds great 
weight to the evidence ariſing from the other 
three. It is this. The ill ſucceſs, or rather fa- 
tality, of fevers at all times, but eſpecially fince 
the practice of phyſic took a contrary bent to 
the alexipharmac practice, and ſtill more eſpe- 
cially at this preſent time, in which the perni- 
cious debilitating plan of cure in fevers and other 
aſthenic affections has been wrought up to all 
the formality of a ſyſtem, affords the moſt ample 
proof in itſelf, that debility, not increaſed action, 
was the cauſe, and ſtimulating and invigorating 
powers, not debilitating and evacuant, were 
the only proper remedies of all ſuch morbid caſes. 
To which of the oppoſite plans of cure our prac- 
titioner here has adhered, or whether he has 
adhered to either, and not in a great meaſure 
confounded both, we are now to examine. 
The firſt article in his firſt preſcription, which 
was a dram of Peruvian bark taken every three 
hours, was proper enough in kind, but in- 
ſufficient in quantity; nor was that defect ſuffi- 
ciently compenſated by the pint of wine, weak- 


ened by the addition of half as much water, given 
in the courſe of 24 hours. The general indica- 
tion of exciting vigour receives a little further 
ſupport from the addition of the anodyne draught. 
oy * nile of it was allowed," that, upon the 


its ſurpriſing ſucceſs; yet we have convincing - 


1 

whole, the ſtimulus adminiſtered to the patient 
was far ſhort of the degree that increaſing debi- 
lity required. Accordingly we find the effect 
correſpondent to the imperfect quantity of he 
remedy. The nauſea of the bark has produced | 

rejection of it by vomiting; his ſleep has been 
; his ſkin remains hot and dry; and he has 
been harrafſed by-uneaſy dreams. Such fleep 
is a conſtant conſequence of under-dozes: of lau · 
danum; and the other ſymptoms ſhew, that the 
general debility, which forms their cauſe, has not 
been perceptibly diminiſhed. It might have ap- 
peared, that ſince the laſt preſcription, though 
deficient in quantity, is ſuch in quality as might 
have occurred to à perſon whoſe indication of 
cure was to diminiſh debility; and, though ſuch 
a ſuppoſition might have been further warrant- 
able from the author's having it in his power to 
peruſe a book, in which this doctrine has been 
delivered, and alſo from his hearing in converſa- 
tion, or otherwiſe, of the new plan of cure, and 


proof, from the firſt artiele of his ad preſcrip- 
tion, that no ſuch indication of cure ever folici- 
ted his attention. That unlucky heat and dry- 
neſs upon the ſurface, the phænomena that have 
given occaſion to the fabrication of the doctrine 
af ſpaſm, has weighed with him to deviate totally 
from the new b and N erg an anti- 
Ti OT 4 1 monial 
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monial ſolution, forſooth, to remove this ſuppu· 
_ fed ſpaſm as the cauſe of the heat and drineſs: 
and the dedilitating operation of this loathſome 
drug is even ordered to be carried to its higheſt 
: degree, that of vomiting. Nay, ſuch is the hur- | 
ry and impatience to get at this charming reme- 
dy, that the patient muſt ſet about taking it im- 
mediately. The bark is properly omitted; wine, 
fomentation, and the anodyne draught, are con- 
tinued. Here we cannot compliment the prac- 
titioner's adhering to any plan, any deſign of 
cure, though he might ſeem ta be trimming be- 
twixt the old and the new one. Vomiting, pur- 
ging, and every tendency to ſweat or diapho- 


reſis, cure not a ſpaſm upon the ſurface; for 


that is an ideal affection altogether *. . But they 
are moſt relaxing, debilitating powers; and 
therefore cannot fail to inereaſe every morbid 
affection, which depends upon pręvious debility 
for its cauſe. Wine and opium have the contrary 
effect: and, had they been given in due quan- 
tity, the inconſiſtency of the practitioner's inten · 
tion would have been complete; as in that caſe we 
could have ſaid, that he did as much ſervice with 
4 one hand as he did harm with the other. But as 

e caſe ſtands, while his inconſiſtency is leſs, the 
miſchief of his practice is greater; becauſe the 
3 my the nnen Ae wa nate 


b abe ing 
Vid. Elem, Med. „ raddni, Cxix, to CXXVit, | 


hauſting and weakening effect of the complicated 
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purgation that took place, is, in a great meaſure, 
deſtroyed: by. the inſignificant proportion of the 
ſalutary articles, while the miſchievous one has a 
full range over the ſyſtem. allowed to its opera · 
tion. But here we are reminded of à remark 
which we have made more than once upon for- 
mer occaſions. Phyſicians never underſtood diſ- 
eaſes of debility; and even when they made the 
cure of thoſe, that depended, upon a contraty 
ſtate, by bleeding, purging, &c. which are evi- 
dently debilitating powers, they never once 
dreamed that they were removing exceſſive vi- 
gour, or rather its cauſe, exceſſiye excitement, by 
diminiſhing that excitement. Their dream was, 
that the cauſe. of the diſeaſe, was exceſſive fluidi- 
ty, and chat its eure was nee that hai 
dity. 0.2 81 B | 
-Thig, wer — 8 miſtaking, a remote UL for 
tho proximate; and, by placing. this laſt in the 
quantity or ſtate of the fluids, the true cauſe, 
which is the degree of excitement, Was ver- 
looked. Accordingly, ſince the time of Hippo- 
crates to the preſent, though the word excitement 
has been mentioned, and different degrees of it 
perceived; and of late a term bas been invented, 
and a very elumſy one indeed, to denote a degree 
of. Excitement oppoſite t to the higheſt degrees, Viz, 
Saad , v * | yy * 
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collapſe ; the true nature of excitement was 
never underſtood, much leſs confidered as the 
cauſe of all the phænomena of life, in health, 
bias to diſcaſe, and actual diſeaſe. Inſtead of 
eſtabliſhing it as the true cauſe, certain effects of 
its varying degrees have been conſidered as ſuch. 
Thus, when the excitement is very high, its ef. 


_ fe@ in the veſſels upon the fluids is to give the 


latter a certain conſiſtence in proportion to the 
completeneſs of the diffuſion ariſing from it. 


This ſtate of the fluids was ſuppoſed to be a ſtate 


of viſcidity;- but it is in fact a ſtate of tenuity 


and greater fluxibility. On the contrary, in 


lower degrees of excitement or debility, the di- 
miniſhed excitement in the veſſels,” by acting leſs 
forcibly upon the fluids, renders their diffuſion 


leſs complete. In conſequenee of which, che 
watery parts which are blended with the more 


viſcid, and kept in a proper ſtate of diffuſion, 
ſpontaneouſiy, without any foree behind, nay, 
for want of force all around, ſeparate from the 


more viſcid, and run off by the ſeveral colourleſs 


excretories. Here another error aroſe. As a 


prevalence of watery fluidity' was perceived in 


concluded, that a correſpondent tenuity prevailed 
in all the reſt of the veſſels. Which was not the 
caſe in the blood-veſſels. On the contrary, the 
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deprivation of its watery parts, was à prevalence 
of viſcidity. But, though they had been right in 
their eſtimation of the craſis of the blood in theſe 
two caſes, they were ſtill fundamentally errone- 
ous in miſtaking ſuch craſis for the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe, It was nothing but the effect of the 

cauſe. And, by eſtabliſhing it as the cauſe, 
they were led into a pernicious error in the in- 
dication of cure; which was, to attenuate the 
blood when too viſcid, and to inſpiſſate it when 
too thin. But we know of no powers which, 
by thus altering the conſiſtency of the blood, 
have the leaſt effect in removing the two oppo- 
poſite forms of diſeaſe which we have ſtated. 
Conſequently the only remedies ſuggeſted hy 
this indication of cure are uſeleſs, or worſe; 
and no one of the remedies pointed out by the 
juſt indication of cure, which is to increaſe or 
diminiſh excitement, is in the moſt diſtant man- 
ner ſuggeſted. Upon this principle, therefore, 
the only plan of cure that could occur was a fri- 
volous or pernicious one; and if at any time 
any diſeaſe was cured, it muſt have been by re- 
medies to which the phyſician. was not directed 
by his indication. And hence it is that the only 
effeQual remedies for idiopathic diſeaſe, viz. de- 
bilitating powers in caſes of too great excite- 
ment, which conſtitute, the phlogiltic diſeaſes; | 
and ſtimulating invigorating powers in deficient 
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-peſteitont, which is the cauſe of 5 aſthenie 
form of diſeaſes, were altogether overlooked; 
which was the fact to the whole extent of the 
*aſthenic caſes. Or, if bleeding and purging, &c, 
have been employed, it was not from any know- 
"ledge either of their proper operation, or of the 
nature of the diſeaſe; but with a view to alter 
the ſtate of the fluids, or, upon ſome ſyſtems, to re- 
move a local ſtate of the ſolids. But while their 
effect upon the fluids, upon this ſuppoſition; was 
altogether imaginary; and though they were 
proper remedies for removing phlogiſtic diſeaſes; 
from the ignorance we have pointed out, their 
+ uſe has been extended to all the diſeaſes of debi- 
ty, and even of the Free ny} Opn: 
"Ol human life, he 
This detail of error, opti bn Gent, was | 
hes unavoidable conſequence of miſtaking the 
cauſe- of the diſeaſe, and the operation both of 
the powers producing and removing it. In the 
preſent caſe, the purgative ſolution operated very 
generally. For, beſides the vomiting and pur- 
ging, we find the tongue moiſt; which ſhews, 
that its relaxing effect extended over the whole 
alimentary canal. Such general relaxation was 
the certain conſequence of an increaſe of debi- 
ity, occaſioned by this injudicious article. The 
drineſs of the ſkin is compatible with ſuch debi- 
ty, and takes place in a certain degree of it. 
But, when the debility is further increaſed, the 
: | flame 


„„ 
ſame relaxation of the veſſels on the ſurface; and 
- increaſe of their excretion, alſo occurs. Of this 
we have certain proof, both in other affections 
of great weakneſs, and particularly in the ad- 
vanced ſtate of proper fevers. In which, to dri- 
neſs on the ſurface,” which firſt occurs, colliqua- 
tive diarrhœa ſucceeds, and colliquative ſweats to 
this. That the increaſed ſtate of excretion, which 
takes place in the alimentary canal, as well as 
the drineſs of the external furface, depends up- 
on an increaſe of debility, is clearly proved by 
an evident increaſe of the ſymptoms of debi- 
lity, particularly the frequent nauſea and vo- 
miting. Theſe ſymptoms were further increaſed 
_ after exchanging. the antimonial for: the ſaline 
_ | dravght; after . we find aftual Wie 
| E. take place. WH, . 

Next, to ſtop the r a 3 K 
doſe of opium is preſcribed to be taken immedi- 
ately ; and, to counteract its ſuppoſed effect of - 
rendering the belly coſtive, a purge of Glauber's 
falt and cryſtals of tartar, with ſome ſmall cinna- 
mon- water to render the doſes more agreeable, 
are ordered. Here I repeat a remark which I 
have already made in this caſe. It is aſtoniſhing 
that phyſicians ſhould give ſo frequently into the 
practice of undoing by one remedy the effect of 
another preſcribed: at the ſame time. The real 
N * is Ns ien to the 

whole 
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whole body, and particularly to the alimentary 
canal. As purging, therefore, and vomiting, 
equally depend upon debility, it is equally well 
ſuited to check both. And though the vomiting 
be an urgent ſymptom at preſent, and it was 
therefore deſirable to ſtop it, there ſurely was 
no reaſon for bringing back an urgent and prin- 
cipal ſymptom of the diſeaſe, that is, purging. 
Accordingly, the purging is not only brought 
back, but the vomiting ſtill continues, and con- 
tinues in a bilious form. This might have been 
caſily foreſcen. For, as both purging and vomit- 
ing depend upon debility, though a prevalence 
of either might procure ſome temporary diminu- 
tion of the other, yet it muſt increaſe the com - 
mon cauſe. Which actually happened in this 
caſe; where part of the purgative was thrown 
up every time it was adminiſtered, and {till pro- 
ved abundantly purgative. The opium had the 
effect we aſſigned to ĩt; but that effect was coun- 
teracted by the other article. In one word, 
through the whole of this caſe, nothing has been 
done to diminiſh the original morbid ſtate. For, if 
ſome of the articles muſt be acknowledged to 
have had that tendency if the affection had been 
idio ic, or to have proved palliative upon the 
fup n of ns being local or ſymptomatic ; 
yet they loſt their cthcacy ; ; 1ft, Becauſe, upon 
| * whole, were not giren in ſufficient quan- 
| Oy 


L 5 
tity at any time of their adminiſtration ; 2d), 


Becauſe they were not ſupported either by repe- 


tition of themſelves, or alternation with other 


equal or more powerful ſtimulants; and, 3dly, 


Becauſe their effect was conſtantly De 
by remedies of a contrary operation, viz. eva- 

cuatory and debilitating. This laſt error has 
been practiſed to all that extent and variety that 
ingenuity, exerciſed with the ſole view of doing 
miſchief, could have deviſed. We have ſeen, 
that, with a remedy intended to check exceſſive 
vomiting, a purgative, which increaſes the cauſe 
of that ſymptom, was conjoined, and fruſtrated 
both the intention for which it was given, that 


of checking the vomiting, and counteracted what 


- ſhould have been an intention, viz. to remove 
the tendency to purging. But this day, while 
the vomiting {till remains, the purgative is omit- 
ted, and an emetic is preſcribed. ' Thus, beſides 
all the other contradictions, and after repeated 
purging to cure purging, we ſee at laſt yomiting 
preſcribed to cure vomiting. The conſequence 
of this, next day, is not incompatible with what 
might have been expected. Several ſymptoms 
of extreme debility and approaching death now 
appear. And, if the patient did not vomit, it was 
from the ſmall degree of ſtrength, wich is ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport that effort. In theſe circum- 


ſtances, the ſhaving of the head, and four ounces 


of 


— 


ol wine every two hours, were ordered. The 
patient died in a few hours after. _ 
Upon the whole, the treatment of this caſe 
exhibits, a memorable example of the ignorance 
" phyſicians of the human azxconomy in health, 
of the change in it which conſtitutes diſeaſe, of 
the nature of the ſeveral powers operating upon 
it, and producing either. ſtate, and of the opera- 
tion of thoſe powers which remove diſeaſe, It 
has becn proved, that every diſeaſe which docs 
not conſiſt in a mere alteration of the orga- 
nization of a part, but that depends upon an uni- 
verſal change in the ſtate of the coOmy, is al- 
ways reducible to one of two ſtates, an increaſe 
or diminution of the vital power, very properly 
denominated excatement ; and that the only pro. 
per idea of removing ſuch morbid ſtate is to re- 
move the exceſs or defect of excitement. It has 
been ſhewn, that all the powers producing or 
ſupporting animal lite operate by producing ex- 
citement, and that they only differ in the degree 
which they produce, It has been demonſtrated, 
that certain functions of the animal body, ſuch 
as the energy of the brain in thought or paſſion, 
muſcular action, and the effect of the blood and 
other fluids upon their reſpective veſſels, though 
theſe alſo depend upon excitement previouſly 
produced, alſo contribute with other powers to 
the ſupport of excitement. In one word, all 


an - 
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animal life is ſhewn to be excitement; health 
a certain ſuitable degree of it, and diſeaſe an 
exceſs or defect of that degree. It has been 
proved, that, in either health or diſeaſe, what - 
ever be the ſtate of any part of the body, that is 
the ſame with the ſtate of the whole; and that 
there never occurs in life a diverſity of ſtates at 
one and the ſame time. In ſhort, the whole in- 
dication of cure of every idiopathic affeRion, is to 
increaſe excitement hen deficient, and-diminiſh 
it when exceſſive. As exceſs may occur upon 
the principles laid down, which has been groſsly 
and imperfectiy perceived by phyſicians, the au- 
thor of this work has been the firſt to demon- 
ſtrate, that defect may alſo occur, and that it ac- 
tually much oftener occurs, and that by far the 
greateſt number of * r of * 
is from this ſource. 

All this has led dk very plan of e 
and pathology, and a very new plan of cure. Dr 
Bron has proved, that the reaſoning and curative 
part of phyſic at preſent is widely different from the 
truth: that they have ſtumbled upon an article or 
two, in their innumerable remedies, which are 


ſuited to remove exceſs of excitement, ſuch -as 


bleeding and purging; but, that they never knew 
in what manner cheſe proved ſerviceable; and 
that they have ever remained in complete jgno- 
rance of the cauſes of diſeaſe, depending upon de: 
: e feck 


af 


fect of. excitement.” Their i ignorance in this fie; 


ſpect is moſt clearly illuſtrated by the treatment 
of the caſe before us. It was a caſe of pure de- 
bility. And, though opium and wine have been 
preſcribed in it, we have however ſhewn, that 
the moſt powerful of the two, opium, was not 
intended to increaſe excitement, or to affect any 
ſtate in common to the whole fyſtem, but to 
check ſuppoſed exceſſive motions in the alimen- 


tary canal. In ſhort, it was given to ſtop pur- 


ging, and ſooth pain in the inteſtinal canal. 
That this was the intention of the adminiſtrator 
of this remedy is evident from the face of the 
caſe, from the profeſſional acknowledgment of 
phyſicians, and their known opinion of the ope- 
ration of opium, which is, that it acts as a ſeda- 


tive. They have. ſome idea that wine is a ſti- 


mulant ; and upon that footing avoid its uſe in 


ſome phlogiſtic diſeaſes: But whenever they 


uſe it in caſes of debility, to which its ſtimulant 
operation is highly ſuited, they never 2 , 
with that view. Their intention in uſing it 
either to prevent or to remove putrefaction; 2 
in ſome caſes, to act as a charm. That the lat - 


ter im often their hopefal intention, en be fairly 
inferred from the inſignificant quantity in which 


they preſcribe it, and from their placing it in a 
group of remedies which effeQually counteract 


iss operation. Tbis, ow," is exemplified in the 


13 * { preſent 
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preſent Uh? in whieh emetics and purgatives 
in large proportion are, through the whole cure, 
oppoſed” to a very ſcanty allowance of wine. 
How to explain their reaſon for giving à tole- 
rable quantity of wine a little before death, or 
in the very article of death, after avoiding it, or 
giwing it in a quantity that can anſwer no effect 
whatever, and after uſing every kind of debili- 
tating power through the whole previous courſe 
of the diſeaſe, I-confeſs myſelf entirely at a loſs. 
As far as I can penetrate, however, into any inten- 
tion at all in this abſurd practice, it is this. Till 
the extreme period of the diſeaſe I ſpeak of, as well 
as other diſeaſes of debility, they are conſtantly im- 
preſſed with a notion, that plethora or mobility, 
affections proved to have no exiſtence in nature; 
in fevers, chat reaction, as it is now called, viz. 
inereaſed action or irritation, always oeturs, and 
contraindieates the uſe of wine; and they at laſt 
begin to ſee the true ſtate of the ſyſtem, debi- 
lity, when the imminent approach of death puts 
it out of their power to ſuſpect any thing elle. 
If this be a fair account of what paſſes in their 
mind in their eſtimation of vigour or debility, it 
will ſerve as a very good illuſtration of our for- 
mer aſſertion, that though debility is the moſt 
frequent and prevalent cauſe of diſeaſe, phyfi- 
tians have never been able to diſcover it. We 
conclude! our remarks by obſerving; that the 
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only indication of cure in this caſe was to in- 


ereaſe excitement; and the only remedies adapt- 
ed to ſuch. indication, was the uſe of the ſeveral 
diffuſible and durable ſtimulants, in the propor- 
tion and order which we have ſo oſten pointed 
out. And we contend, that the method of cure 
which was here purſued was more effectual to- 
Wards exciting a typhus fever, though there had 


been none in the ſyſtem before, than the original 


cauſe of any typhus, whatever, or even of the 
e ene e ee es e 
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THOR March, 30. 1761. | 
Cab of univerſal pains ; - ** „ 


non of, ſtrength ; ſickneſs at times 3 and Joſs of 


appetite. Pulſe 96. Much thirſt; tongue dry, 
and ſomewhat foul ; belly natural; ſkin hot and 


dry. The feveriſh ſymptoms have continued 


ſince-the/24th, and have ſeveral times a- day been 
attended with conſiderable chilly fits, which have 


as conſtantly been ſueceeded by ſweating. 


On the 24th, being upon guard, and expoſed 
to cold, his complaints commenced with a violent 
fit of ſhivering, much headach, and ſickneſs. 
Next day he was bleeded; after which, he thought 
the headach and RO n relieved. 
4 "5 *  Yeſter- 


tf 


* 


* 
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Veſterday he came into the hoſpital, where he 
was ordered an emetic, which hath purged and 
vomited him violently,” He complains alſo of 
much cough, which is of wt _— n A. 
mh ws ra #1125 t eopletÞ 
(OY 74001504 b. 1 n en 
Palle 56. He fept well. TEEN very erg 
thirſt oonßide ble, o, , (IE AS 
Cap. P. Cort. Peruv. 3i. ſexies in die. ex 
Vin. mixt. 3iv. Ineip. ſtatim Hab. Vin. 
rub, Wj. c. Aq. font. ws. Hab. Cere- 
"th 3 ad tbij. Rep“. Jul. 70 
rod, 41 200 WiÞes 1: ds e 
N üs — roo, and Wa along yoſterday; | 
headach weden er —_—_ Vat! foul; no 
Avg; eu ba A*. | 
=_ Cortex. & Vin. For. an eee . 
r Inf. pere e nit 
[992 pus, bee. tc Poker ee # 
„2 e 
Pulſe 96. Skin fofe. Þ re * very foul, | 
pony nd ny e eee Slept 
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ne e Slept but little; bas Goto) N 
ſome this morning, and his ſkin is ſtill moiſt, 
Tongue e eee e eyes 
my and po tat e or 
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ae ee, Beten nere Tone, hu. 
en nn (9s a: be © 
Let him have tea uy morning. 1 tte 
$929 N — . | I» 44 ** 15 . Hun Woh n 
| Fulle 10. Skin why meh Tongue parched; 
little appetite; great ſtupor; is coſtive. 0 
| ee Antim. Nitr. gr. 38 'Y 
4. tertia de been, incipiens "ay 5 
bo or. crura per hor. welps. Rep. Vin. 
&& Jul, Salin. PAR O 764 UH 
i "gt ie bs 17 
Pulſe about 1 20, „ and; of good ſtrength. Pow- 
ders have purged him frequently, but did not 
yomit ; ſtools and urine paſſed involuntarily. 
Skin dry; _ n and parched; great 
ſtupor. key wt; 1 N gre A 
2 Abrad*,” Capill, & _ rigida fatim, & 
| _ app". Emplaſt. Epiſ. cap. es crur. 
veſp. Cont. Vin. © e 
: * 127 En Denn. No A ier 
4 Epiasds about 4 det yoſtenday, P, ioo. 
Skin ſoft ; ſtupor and uneaſineſs ſenſibly relieved, 
Bliſter countermanded yeſterday, but put on to- 
day. A bad night, with much delirium and com- 
plaining. Pulſe to · day 112. Skin dry; tongue 
parched. Great ſtupor; and ſtools and urine 
1 has a conſiderable degree of 
dliarrhœa. | . ede bar Vys. 


00 . 4 | | Rep. 


* 


— 7 ] 
Rep. Vin. ad wiſs. Ag. font--tbiſs- mixt · In- 
| _ ſtatim. _— iterum crura per hor, t. 


11 . ot Eier "I 


Firſt liſter- was rubded off without elfe, and 
a ſecond applied. Pulſe at 11, at 84; at preſent 
96. Tongue laſt night tolerably moiſt; driet 
again to-day, but not ſo parched as yeſterday. 


No ſleep, and much delirium, i in the night. No 7 


more ſtools, but the urine ſtill paſſed in bed. 
Motion of the tongue very imperfect, but eſpe- 
cially on the left fide. Took ſome food to-day. 
Mm Vin. — ope- 7 ne ae. | 
H. A. 95 XXV. Ain ene 
e Webb ts [ 
Pulle laſt night "om, at preſent . {Ti 
moiſter, but ſtill foul, and peculiarly. weak on 
the left-fide, No ſtool; urine diſcharged ſen- 
ſibly through the nights; a re * 
e ee 41 Py 
. Rep' Vin. Cone. Thea, A 
e eee 
Pulſe laſt night 110, 1 84, No ſtool 3 
urine ſometimes paſſed inſenſibly, ſometimes not, 
Slept ill notwithſtanding the draught; and com- 
plained much in the night. Slight epiſtaxis laſt 
night; n en about his head and 
Dads vin. & H. A. 197. enem. veſp. niſt 
prius, &c · Hab. cereviſ. ad libitum. 
1 . Motion 
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\Klotin of the tonguo baue. 7 akin 


6s ft, 11 4 Oi «5. 


ſtool Aft night; urine paſſed inſenſibly in bed. 
Pulle mis morning 12 4/ at preſent about 90, and 
very feeble. Takes very little food „ 4 uncome 


Hab. Vin. pur. rub, ad tbiſs- in dle, aha 
. e fore magen ho — an 1. e. 
ug Ka 

© NORTE a BP SOL 3] 
ni laſt a. Pulſe 90, and (Augie, 
but eaſily quickened and-fluttered- Reſpiration 


take drink, a little wine, or:jelly. : 
R. Aq. Cin- ten. Aq. font. aa. Li Ting 


. 5 Rep. Merum ad 9551 in die. | 
Died at 10 p. m. 1 I Ae * 
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CATHARINE. NE1SH, . 24. 


| March, I. 1781. , PLES 
I o or three times almoſt every day, * 12 

months paſt, has had an hæmorrhagy from the 
4 f . l noſe. 


Had a bad night as uſual z had a ature) looſe 


monly emaciated, and very weak. Pets” 


hitherto eaſy ; debility increaſing ; ſtill able to 


5 5 Arom. Syr. Simp. aa. 3j. M. Cap. 3j. 
om. hor. App. Sinap. pedibus un | 


Alt remarks reſpecting this fatal a e | 


[ 49 ] 
noſe. The blood diſcharged daily amounts to 
about two ounces ; though ſome days ſhe ſays it 
has exceeded ſive or ſix. For the ſame length 
of time; the catamenia, which uſed to flo three 
or four days, have been preſent for little more 


than one, and diſcharged in much ſmaller quan- 
tity than before the epiſtaxis commenced. Once 
or twice in a fortnight ſhe” is ſeiaed with fits, 
which are.conſtantly preceded by ſigns of numb- 
neſs in her right hand. This numbneſs aſcends 
up the arm gradually; and when” it approaches 


her head, ſhe becomes deprived of all ſenſe. - 


When ſhe is in this ſtate, which is only for two 
minutes, ſhe is violently convulſed, and is ob- 
ſerved to diſcharge an uncommon quantity of ſa- 

liva: When ſhe recovers, ſhe has à great ineli- 
nation to ſleep. Theſe fits have continued to 

recur for upwards of theſe 10 years: one year 
previous to which ſhe had an hemiplegia, which 
remained for about a month; and during fome 
time of its continuance ſhe was blind, and for 
a fortnight deprived of the power of ſpeech; 'A 
year ago ſhe paſſed ſome worms. Appetite bet- 
ter at one time than another. P. 76. Belly re- 
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in eT:; mi {5% 
| ene een N contin, te 
| ve times the day before yeſterday. Aura 

yelterday" returned ie the ſhoulder, but e 
dnnn en Nat tt HAN 
1 Sang. e 3x. Appf. Emplaſt. 
mtg; whwng & ap. Bil non bis 
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Blood d. ere he W 
but leſs eopiohs than — —— a. 
e eee Neem 
— uy in aw fs 4 thor nf 77 
„ ſo r 
ee e again n+ Tame 
1 of ſnoulder. Thinks the pills purge her 
8 e d rege. g e ee 
Ee Bs 7. . | 17 1 
Too returns f epiſtaxis at 8 laſt asche, and 
r forenoon. Complains of ſevere pain of 
left ſhoulder... Thinks the pills purge her twice 
a-day. 775 17 75 1765 r 8.0 +} I. e N 
v4 Ap. Emp. vel. parti i dolent. Repel Pi. 
| iv. in die, & cap. Hauſt. n 
| 8˙r. xxv. hor. ſom, | 
p Me r 
Pain of thi ſhoulder end "me ber. 
. 5 nor aura, nor fit; 2 ſteals. Fa, 
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Cap. Pil. Cær. ij. 30 in die. 
Gene de mu reefs ebighues Swtginlt) 
| Had a fit a little after midnight;-preceded-by 
rn in the arm. No epiſtaxis. Pills 
b en 3 times a- day. dn e e 
W * e 5 8 | Aint 
n Wie ni ao nee 
Diarchæa gone; no e complaint. 
er. d cee er Aan. SN. 10 nr 
| nw! 44 Tr rho. 
1 of eta un night; er 
-complaine. ike 
Rep. Flor, zinci ad gr. . dis in die“, mY 
„SRI Mi d Road Coney mild 
Slight epiſtaxis uy night. _ e her 
powder to-day. 300 N i une ln 


Induat's Setacea Nuchæ, Ani tg; 
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| No bleeding athe nas; © 
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; 8 Seo begin a. / 
- ere ee, grant n 1 , 
„„ . ood of alvadoyr: 1 
Return of numbneſs in the- am z but ns fit or 
epiſtaxis. ee entf on lf v0 
Gun Med. - Danes ti; 6 
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WEE INES 8 20h ag" 4A yg e 
even el epitars __ moming; wo other 
| contplaine: 
>» Cont. Med.” Nil rl; 10-122 emo? | 
20. E g | 
- Small bleeding at the noſe this morning. 1 
Na OP e hen ca 4 Ivilj. Rep. ee 
ee my, 7:5 einn ige 
eee eee ſevere fit laſt 
| aight. No epiſtaris. . r e mee 
3 nne Zine, if nn ond 3 
| Cap. Pulv. Cort. Peruv. zj. ex Wert mixt. RY 
JH ' e OR een 4 241 tht An Nerd ue Hei. r | 
© Catam. ny has taken no medicine, 
26. * 
ay e kobe dn; 
Had taſte in her mouth, and want of appetite. 
Cap. velp. Puly. Ipec. gr. xv. pt emet. | 
1 N Omi. Wache Arge Wc ch. 
dne mk n e eee 0 
=. Vomit operstös wen Slight epiſtaxis; = 
i., headach; bad taſte of the mouth continues. 
RM _ Cont, Med. |, 
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b Hleadach continues: no epiſtaxis, nor numb- 


= of the arm; but a We 
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15. e 4 
_ complaint but toothach. : 
Capt. ter in die P. Rad, Valer. Sylveſ 81. 
1 30. 1 e ere Sos, 
Confiderable beg laſt night; ; no fit. . 
og th T6 ie NEAT ants co: to 


u bene ee mich in matic 
= yon toy. No fits nor epiſtaxis. 
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| Headach ceaſe, dae not quite removed. 
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Has had two hyſterical fits in the courle of 
the night and this morning; and was threatened 
with another, wine was Wen: by the e 
ser Med. > < hob. rs 
eie 

o Wee fits ſince yeſterday; deck 
ſtill very ſevere; headach N un on the * 
not 3 . 
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Pay s1c1ans, in their pate of f morbid af- 
fection, are nowhere more erroneous than in 


their pathology of thoſe diſeaſes, accompanied 
with periodical diſcharge of blood, to which they 


give the name of hamorrhagie. Reſpecting them, 
their fundamental hypotheſis, which inffuences all 
_ © their reaſoning and all their practice, is; that the 

ſeveral diſeaſes of this denomination depend up- 
on plethora, or 4 greater quantity of blood in 


dis fyſtem in general, and in ſome particular 


part, than is ſuĩted to produce the ſtate of health. 
They imagine the exorbitant portion is conſtant- 
ly tending to burſt the containing veſſels, and 
thereby diſcharge itſelf from the ſyſtem. That 
this is the tendency of an exceſſive quantity of 
blood, and the true ſtate of the fact with reſpect 
to the cauſe of hæmorrhagies, is agreed on all 
2 5 | With 


L 255 J. 
with reſpelt to the manner in which this upp: 5 
ſed phænomenon proceeds 
Some have thought hæmorrbagy, ele 
the hzmorrhois or piles, and likewiſe bleeding 
from the noſe, ſalutary: And therefore, inſtead 
of ſuppreſſing ſuch evacuations, and removing 
the cauſe which conſtituted the diſpoſition to 
them, they have, on the contrary, oſten pur- 
poſely endeavoured to produce them by artificial 
means; and when they occurred, either in that 
| way or ſpontancouſly, they thought it good prac= 
tice to cheriſh them and keep them u. 
The celebrated Dr Staabl was, in the laſt cen - | 
tury and the beginning of the preſent, the pros: 
feſſed leader of a conſiderable ſect of this kind. 
He ſuppoſed plethora to be a very general cauſe 
of diſeaſe, and that the ſyſtem was conſtantly ge- 
nerating more blood than was compatible with 
its healthy ſtate; and that therefore the cure of 
ſuch morbid tendency, and of its conſequence, 
morbid ſtate, was to be effected, not by the or- 
dinary means, according to the practice of others, 
of diminiſhing the quantity of blood by the ſe- 
veral modes of bleeding, but by ſuch evacuations 
as ſpontaneouſly aroſe in the ſyſtem, or by a 
dexterous imitation of theſe. This operation in 
the. ſyſtem he conſidered not as fortuitous, or 
proceeding, from faulty treatment of it; but as 
| Is effect of an 2 power * over 
fe | the 


my 
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_ the ſyſtem, perceiving morbid bias or ſtate, pi 
poſſeſſing the power of exciting motions to re- 
move or relieve theſe. It will eaſily be percei - 
ved, that phyſicians, who, in conſequence of their 
erroneous judgment of the nature of the animal 
ceconomy, and of the operation of the powers 
acting upon it, would unavoidably run into a 
wrong practice for the cure of diſeaſes, muſt 
have often been very ſenſible of the impotency or 
burtfulneſs of their practice; and if any body 
taught them, as Hippocrates had done long be- 
fore, and as Staahl more profeſſedly did then, 
that the ſyſtem, or conſtitution, had a power 
of curing dilſcaſes, they would naturally dif- 
burden themſelves of ſuperfluous anxiety about 
a thing that they knew they had not power 
to amend, and transfer their whole dependence 
for the cure of diſeaſe to this ſuppoſed energy of 
the conſtitution. This was accordingly the fact 
with Staahl and his followers. ' And it has been 
juſtly obſerved, that their practice was propor- 
tionally impotent or nugatory. But this plan of 
eondutt did not diſtinguiſh; the Staahlians alone. 
It has been followed by others, and for the rea - 
fon lately aſſigned, who did not profeſs the 
Staahlian doctrine: and all that we have further 
to obſerve upon it is, that it is as much bet 
ter than the one more generally received at 
* „ * is pre · 
an 
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ferable to a with and miſchieyous one. Sicko 


as it is, it has received its complete refutation 
only from the author of the new doctrine. And 
indeed it was only in conſequence of the diſcos, 
very of a juſt and rational medical doctrine, that 
the errors, either of this or any other erroneous 


95 one, could be diſtinctly detected *. 


While Staablianiſm, as we have ſaid, has 8 
greatly extended beyond the limits of the ſect 
who formerly profeſſed it, its fundamental hypo- 
theſis, plethora, has been adopted by every ſect 
of dogmatilts, however much they pretended to 
differ from it in other reſpects. Nay, empiriciſm. 
itſelf has ever been deeply imbued with it. The : 
truth is, it has univerſally paſſed as a fat; and 
it is foreign from the idiom of empiriciſm to pre- 
tend to reject facts. Let the reader recolle& 
what was ſaid before of Paracelſus, that he would 
take facts from any perſon, nay, even from the 
devil. There are many practitioners in Britain 


at preſent of that way of thinking, But we can⸗ 


not help obſerving, that it leads to a deviliſſi 
practice. We have before given our reaſons 
for this aſſertion. And we now add, as a corol- 
lary from all that has preceded, and as ſtrictiy 
_ conformable to all that is to follow in this work, 
That while the theories of phyſic of every kind, 
that have hitherto been fabricated, are completely 
n E. Med. reiv. to ncix. ; . v6 „ 
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falſe conceptions, the far reateſt number of its 


facts are equally contrary to truth. 1 
The dottrine of plethora, among all ſotiries, 
except the profeſſed Staahlians, has been doubt- 


| ed by nobody. The only difference of opinion 


concerning it reſpeQs the extent of the ſyſtem 
which it may occupy. The only conteſt about it 
is, Whether it be univerſal or partial“? But, 
without dwelling unneceſſarily upon the ſubject, 
we ſay, & priori, that both theſe ideas are falſe; 
and that for the following reaſons. That theſe 
may be laid before the reader with more clear- 
neſs, we ſhall firſt ſtate the 2 n 1 
matter in the briefeſt r | 

In the firſt place, the matter from which tha! 
A and conſequently the blood, is made, is 
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ment, which we can join with it, is taken in too 
ſmall a quantity to contribute t that effect, 
by affording matter for the formation pf blood. 
And a very moderate quantity of water, whether 


taken by itſelf in the form of drink, or conjoined 
with other ſubſtances, or entering into the con- 


 ſiſtence'of our food, is ſufficient to furniſh all 


the water which enters as an ingredient in the 
mixture of our food J. When any thing below 
that is taken in, thirſt is excited, and the neceſ- 
_ poo ſupplied * it; while every thing 


above d 
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or that of a very looſe diffuſion,” and 'readily 
makes its way by the ſeveral whtery excretories. 
It is the food, therefore, almoſt Nee which 
furniſhes the matter of blood *. 4 ECT [1736 


Next, we have to obſerve, that od! u prodie: / 


tive of this effect in proportion to its nutrient 
quality, The kind of food moſt highly producz 
tive of this effect is animal; particularly fleſn, and 


the ſeveral forms of diet prepared from it. But falt- \ 
ed, indurated, and tainted fleſn, ſuch as is em- 
ployed on long voyages from neceſſity, and vo 
luntarily by other perſons under no ſuck cireum- 
ſtances, is an exception from this obſervation. 
Next in nutrient quality is fiſn; with the excep- 


tion of the ſalted, indurated, and tainted prepa- 


rations of this kind of matter. It is needieſs to 
obſerve, chat, in both the fleſhy and fiſhy forms 
of food, there is a ſcale of nutrient quality. 1 
give the detail of theſe would lead us tow far from 


our ſubject. It is ſuſheicnt here to remark; that 


the young and ſueculent kind of both'ls propor- 
tionally more nutrient, ard productive of à greats 
er quantity of blood, than the older and dier 


While both theſe forms of food, prepared from 


the animal kingdom, eſpecially the former, may af. 


ford ſufficient quantity of blood, our next remark 
is, that the ſeveral eſculent matters of the vegetable 


n. when uſes with too > ſparing a en, 
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above paſſes along the veſſels in an onmixed ſtate; 
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3 7 of the other two, and eſpecially of the firſt, but 
more certainly when depended - upon alone, 
afford too little blood , and are not an 
aliment ſufficient for man. This ſubject has 
been illuſtrated before; therefore we need 


not enter any further into it, than to ſay, that 
while ſuch is the judgment to be formed of the 


Ei ; . deficient nutrient quality of vegetable matter in 
1 7 general, there is alſo a W of the nutriment af 
+ / forded by it. 


The farinaceous matters ſtand next to the 
= | gh weakly, nutrient, fiſhy matter; being till 
1 | { weaker, than it: below them ſtand the roots; 
E and below the roots, greens and fruits. There 
. may be a few exceptions from the ſeveral parti- 
1 | culars of this detail; but it is of no conſequence 
| to ſtop here to point them out. The ſcale is ad- 
juſted in much more than its outlines 5 
ty acteſt proportion ; and made Gür, FEM at 
f > dom ſpeculation, but by a large ie 10 ex- 
| pericnce and obſervation ||. - . 
The blood, as formed en theſe different 
5 a Ong is more or leſs abundant, in degrees 
| Prep iq Oo e and, ee: nu- 
| But the ci ae — 8 
the neee of en e Wing in the ſyſtem 
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will vary according to the degrees of ſtimulus ; 
applied, as ariſing from them, acting by ſtimu- 
luant operation, and from all the other powers : | 
which operate upon the ſyſtem by ſtimulant ef- 1 
fects. In a word, the quantity of blood/formed | 
in the ſyſtem will be in proportion to the quan- 
tity of matter from which it is ſupplied, and the 
degree of excitement induced upon the whole 
ſyſtem; either by it, as acting by diſtending and 
ſtimulating the veſſels; or by all the other powers 
acting by their direct ſtimulus upon the excita- 
bility over all, independent of the peculiar 15 
mulus excited on the veſſels Accordingly, an 
Engliſhman will have more blood in e | 
than a Scotſman, the latter than a Gentoo, and 
| the Gentoos than the Bramins, who mortify 
themſelves, both in other reſpeQs, and by great-' _ 
er e than they: lt will not be neceſſary | | 
| 
1 


to lead into a further detail of this 
piece of dodrine, founded upon obfervation and 
experience, conſiſtent in its ſeveral parts, and 


conſonant with on good judgment and 
reaſon. We hope 4 is now prepared for the 
concluſion we are to draw; which is, That the 
great quantity of blood in the ſyſtem of any 
animal, and therefore the human, muſt be al- 
ways in proportion to the quantity and quality ok 
matter from which it is formed, and md vigour 
„ 8 „ 


15 


powers have been applied in a due degree: when 


to form a bias to diſeaſes of exceſſive vigour, or 


| port of perfect health, when the ſeveral powers 
mentioned have been applied in an under pro- 
portion, and have thereby formed a prediſpo- 
ſition to diſeaſes of debility, or theſe diſeaſes 
themſelves; and that in this caſe, according to 

the degree of diminiſbed application of the ſti- 
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debility will ariſe over the ſyſtem, and a morbid. 
deficieney of blood vl _w_ Ser e 
18 jon to that. 
FF» +7 Sce how all this agrees N tbe De af 
| | plethora. : » Phyſicians have never talked of ple - 
thora as ſubſilting either in the prediſpoſition to 
phlogiſtic diſeaſes, or in theſe when actually 
formed. They have indeed, in their practice, 
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Ft af the ſyſtem performing the converſion and af. 
30 3! ſimilation of that matter into its own nature. 
| The firſt application from this concluſion i is, That 
8 the greateſt quantity of blood muſt be generated 
| in the moſt robuſt perſons that there will be a 
| due quantity, compatible with the moſt- perfe& 
| health, when food and all the other ſtimulant 


auh 10 produce theſe diſeaſes, that the quan- 
| 3 tity of blood will be proportionally greater 2 
that it will be leſs, and inſufficient for the ſup- 


{A mulus of food and the other ſtimuli, general 


ttzheſe have been applied in a higher degree, ſo as 


bled largely in the latter caſe; but not with 
| . r ; A TB 
- — _ 3 
* 
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a view to diminiſh an exceſſive quantity of blood 
prevalent in the ſyſtem. The deſign was, ac- 
cording to one ſyſtem, to carry morbific mgyter. - 
out of the body *; according to another, to atte- 
nuate the inſpiſſated fluids +; according to a third, 
to remove a ſpaſm, by diminiſhing reaction, ſup- 
poſed to be the effect of ſuch ſpaſm 1. The caſes 
in which they have ſuppoſed plethora to prevail, 
are the ſeveral Hæmorrhagiæ e which ar either 
. never phlogiſtic, or only ſuch for a very ſhort 
time after their commencement; and through _ 
all the reſt of their courſe diſeaſes of debility, and 
of a correſponding under- proportion of blood . 
The diſcharge of blood taking place in theſe 
caſes,” has been the principal circumſtance from 
which they have been led to attribute the effect 
to plethora. But I muſt here obſerve, that all 
the known facts are againſt that concluſion. The 
ſtrongeſt men, and therefore thoſe who have the 
largeſt proportion of blood, are not the ſubject of 


de piles. And who, that has eyes on the outlide, 


or ſenſe in the inſide of his pericranium, upon 
ſeeing the puny relaxed ſtate of women labour- 
ing under flooding, eſpecially long and ſevere, 
after all the blood that is loſt by the diſcharges, 
all that periſhes by artificial bleedings, and other 
evacuations employed by practitioners for the 
u and when to this he adds, that through 
R 4 +1: ff 6h, RE 
* Elem. Med. Brononis c. & + Thid. . 
1 Tbid. cix. to exxix, ' || Thid. celxxvii. 
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1 
whole eourſe of the diſeaſe, which is but too of- 
ten, under the preſent management, both te- 


- diogs, ſevere, and exhauſting, the woman takes 


little or no food, and has leſs power to convert 
what ſhe takes into a proper quantity of blood; 
who, I ſay, would heſitate one moment to pro- 
nounce, that this is a caſe of both evident ot. ö 
prodigious debility ? ; 

Ihe fame thing is to be ſaid. of che bleeding 
from the noſe, ſo often an affection of relaxed 


and enfeebled old men, and of young ones de- 
dilitated by faſt growth and other circumſtances. 
In ſuch a ſtate of circumſtances, nothing can 


account for the ſuppoſition of plethora being the 
univerſal cauſe, but an equally univerſal ſuſpen- 
ſion or deſtruction of the exerciſe of the mental 
faculties among practitioners . The idea of 


plethora, as the cauſe of the gout, has been am- 


ply refuted. And it can be equally fully diſpro- 
ved in aſthma, in epilepſy, in palſy, in apoplexy 
itſelf where it is genuine and idiopathic, in hy- 


ſteria, in ihe indigeſtion of old men, in colic, 


and in every other caſe in * it ag been ſup- 


| poſed to occur . 


The laſt / ts whiohs we ng: galt 
the doctrine of plethora, is the univerſal failure 
of the common cure in all the caſes we have 


| bation Morne ſucceſs of the new | 


wm plan 
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plan neatly to the ſame extent. Dreadful have 
the reaſonings of phyſicians been upon every 
ſubject of their art. They have not only aot 
been aſhamed to maintain, that different effects 
can ariſe from the ſame cauſe, but that different 
cauſes could produce the ſame effect. No lan- 
guage is fo common with them as to ſay, that 
purging will cure purging, vomiting remove vo- 
mĩting, bleeding prove the remedy of bleeding; 
and that all the means of debilitating that would 
kill a giant, make a proper * of cure _ a _ 
ſon expiring under debility.' oo 7 
We findevery one of the obſer eitione ating 
made on the nature of hamorrhagy, tranſgreſſed 
in the treatment of this caſe. Firſt of all, zx. of 
blood are taken from the arm. This is an ex- 
ample of curing bleeding by bleeding. Next 
the pil. cærul. are given with the effect of pur- 
ging her. After that, a bliſter is applied to the 
pained part of her ſhoulder. The amount of 
the uſe of theſe articles is, that ſo many modes 
of evacuation were employed to remove a ſan- 
guine one. To theſe are oppoſed 25 drops of 
laudanum. Now, though this is not the fourth 
part, as we have more than once obſerved, of 


the proper doſe, and the weakneſs of the ſyſtem _ 


and laxity of the veſſels muſt have been much 

increaſed by the evacuatory plan; mark the ef- 
| 25 however: © Pain in he: ſhoulder is re- 
| V 
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moved; ee nor aura, nor fits 3 
6 two ſtools. Next, as if two ſtools had not. 
deen enough, we find the anodyne, which had 

done the only ſervice, omitted; and the pills, 
which had done the principal miſchief, alone 
relied upon. At laſt it ſeems to have been per- 
ceived that the purging produced by them was 
exceſſtve, and they are therefore laid aſide. Con- 
ſider-the effect of this: Diarrhea gone, no 
e particular complaint, Capiat bis in die, florum 


* ñinei grana quinque.”” This powder is next 


day given in double the quantity: But the epi- 


ſtaxis returned, and the termination of its effect 


was a new ſymptom. She gets next a ſeton in 
her neck: For fix days following there is ſome 
appearance of a flight relief. Here it is to be 
obſerved, that the operation of the zinc, if any 
at all, is a ſtimulant one. But, from the whole 
hiſtory of its effects in the caſes of debility, to 
V bich it has been applied, it appears, that theſe 
are too inconſiderable to juſtify any practitioner 
for depending much upon it. As its operation, 
however, is good in kind, though improper from 
its ſlightneſs in degree; we may here obſerve, 
that a practitioner who knew not this, did bet- 
ter in uſing it, as being a medicine of ſome ten» 
dency to do ſervice, than in inculcating directiy 
deſtructive ones. He is, however, all in the 
A 25 ſo * with the op- 
| Rh ration | 
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— means he employed, that he 


now recurs to the worſt of them all, and orders 
other Zviij. of blood to be taken from the arm, 
The conſequence of which was, according to 
the next report, “ 4 ſevere fit laſt night.“ | This, 
however, gives him very little alarm; becauſe 
c the blood had a firm buffy coat. The cata». 
menia now appear. Nothing therefore is done 
through the following night: But this day x 
grains of jpecac. are ordered for a vomit; and 
the Peruvian bark, which had been ordered the 
day before, but not taken for the nonſenſieal 
reaſon before aſſigned. To fill up the meaſute 
of evacuation, we have in this a ne one ſuper- 
added to thoſe already mentioned: And it 
is repeated with a dram of Peruvian bark in 


_ Zive of a mixture of wine Here once more 


are remedies of the moſt oppoſite operation con- 
joined. In a diſcaſe depending upon weakneſa 
and relaxation, and increaſed by the weakening) 

relaxing effect of all the other evacuant powers 
formerly mentioned, we have now one of the 
moſt weakening and relaxing of them all, full 
and repeated vomiting, conjoined with bark and 
wine. If the latter had been given in due quan- 
tity, as their effect is invigorating and ſtimula - 
ting, there wauld have been a curious ſtruggle 
betwixt pernicious and ſalutary powers, admi- 

e. W at one and 
8 the 
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were kept a conſiderable time upon the field, 


from their mutual equality the conflict muſt have 


been exquiſite, and at beſt a drawn battle, the 


reſult of their exhauſted powers. There is one 
practitioner only whom I have heard of who 
ſends his medical forces tothe field with this equa- 

lity of contending energy, the prince of quacks, 
Dr Graham. He bleeds enormouſly: But to 
the proportional debilitating eſſect of that, he 
oppoſes his therial, electrical, magnetical for- 


ces, &c. which are highly diffuſible ſtimuli; the. 


effect of which is, to leave the patient where he 
was. But, to do juſtice to him, upon ſome oc- 
| caſions. it would appear from the temporary ſuc- 


ceſs of his practice, that he ſometimes gives 


| ſuperior advantage to the latter. This, however, 
is never the caſe with the regular practitioners. 
They have never been acquainted with diſeaſes 


of debility, and therefore with the remedies ſuited 


to remove that. Opium has been indeed uſed a 
time; but, from their ignorance of 


its operation, they never could uſe it in a proper 


manner. They have been of late taught, that 
it is a ſtimulant; and, though they do not con- 
feſs it, they probably begin to uſe it as ſuch: 
But they know not in what quantity to uſe it, 


| | or the on: to _—_ RR as we have 
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repeatedly obſerved,” and us has appeared in the” 5 


preſent t᷑aſe. 


The fame obſeryation applies to the my 4 


bark and wine in the preſent caſe: They are 


preſcribed in ſuch an under proportion, that 


their ſalutary tendency muſt be more than de- 


feated by the hurtful one of the vomiting op- 

poſed to them. As they are therefore conti- 
nued for many days, the effect of their uſe muſt 
be an increaſe of the ſum of debility. During 
this a ſcruple of valerian is preſcribed, and eight 


ounces of blood taken. Laſt of all, vitriolic æther 
is preſcribed ; ' which is again oppoſing an highly 
diffuſible ſtimulus to a very debilitating power. 
The diſeaſe, as appears from the four laſt reports, 


increaſed upon the whole; which is what any 
perſon, imbued with any proper knowledge of 
the animal ceconomy, could have eaſily foreſeen. 


What became of this patient we know not, for 


we have no report of her diſmiſſion or death. 
We can ſay no more, therefore, but that we fear 
the fate of the poor woman. Let the reader 
obſerve, that her fits, before ſhe came into the 
hoſpital, returned but once or twice à fort- 
night ; and compare that with the frequency and 


, ſeverity of their return after her treatment there: 


and let him draw his own concluſion, and judge 
what may be the cauſe that hæmorrhagy and 
ee et ee bg? many 
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many other diſeaſes have been eftemed the . 
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; 1005 is 1oth inſtant, having 2 en to 
cold, ſhe was that evening ſeized with a violent 
acute pain of her head, particularly affecting the 
fore - part above the  eye-brows. Next day the 
of ſickneſs: ſhe got a vomit that evening, which 


relieved the nauſea; but the headach ſtill re- 


mained; and ſhe was hot and feveriſh all that 
night. On the 12th ſhe bad returns of the ſick 
_ neſs and vomiting ; for which the emetic was 
again repeated, but with little alleviation of ber 
complaints. e 
From dhe rmthiſhe! 1 eee 

owing to; the ſevere headach, which is excru- 
3 poſture. Pulſe 66. Skin hot 


and dry; body and menſes ee rang __ 


e ns ob-ight-<: Sonu od bout; 
10 een, Sol. Antim. 308. W ad vothit. 


bed 1. _ hart «ture rag . * 
be b hs — a e en ſubject to beate 
Pulſe 
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uſq. Incip. hor, 3. Fot crura per 
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© Pulle+66, and fo Sloept d d eres 
tongue clean PT IP to Os 
K 

beer Im Salin. OAK}. le" Ut 
r es 1 g 
5 oil Kill ſevere ; ſleep and. apgaticn bad ; 
body openz tongue clean; rd enden 
e Cucurb. cruent. nuchæ, & _—_ | 
Sang. ad zviij. Rep“. PO) 

IE PEAS S: | . 
Pulle RC Skin cool and ſoft ; tongue cleans 

ſome delirium in the night; body bound. 
Rep. Sol, Antim. zſs. om. hor. boch hr. 
. Rep. Jul. Salin. | 
wel og tet 41 AFR 
'Pulic 72; full and ſoft. No effect en | 
from the ſolution ; tongue dry; appetite bad; 
little or no ſleep ; much ſtupor and delirium. - 
Abrad. Capill. q. ſ. et lavetur Cap. frigida | 
e © pannillo acet. Rep. Sol. ad 3ſs. om. 
| x hor. ad vomit. uſque. Incip*. hor. 4*. 
Pov. crura per hor. 1. veſp. Rep. Jul. 
Sal. Injic', Enema veſp. niſi prius, &c. 
Sms 6*. Abrad'. Capill. _—_ & 18 2 5 

rden Epiſp. cap. 
Wie | gr nd i 

P, wack and te 'No Ad, whatever Wm 
the” folution, of which ſhe took Zilis, as di- 
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refted;\ had aſmailRockfromithe glylter; grew 


ER. Tl 


faintiſh, and had a ſlight convulſion· fit on ſhaving 


the head; ſome threatening of ſtrangury this 
morning; tongue clean and moiſt; eee 


delirium as before. 


R. Vin. rubri bj. Ag. fone oY mM. "hp. 
+ * Jiv, 28 quaq. hor. Incip. ye ya _ | 
"EEG Yelp. Omit*. lr 8 

wig e 


HFor. * 3. m. Pulſe 958 and iti Bad 
reſtleſs night, with much delirium; great thirſt; 
no effect from the a Remarkable tint | 
| and double viſion. 


Inungr. crura & femora latin. Your, Mercur, 
& fric". probe. 


Hor. 1206. Pulſe 90. Great ſtupor; ; other 


h ſymptoms as before. 


Applic”, Cucurb. ſine ferro temporibus quam 


23 primum per + hor. Cap. ſtat. Pil. Mer- 


cur. ij. Rep". Ung. ad z3ij. velp. In- 


oe 
JE. "Enema purgans his niſi prius 
| al. deſec. 
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- Pulſe 108, rather more diſtin8 ; Vat the ſtu- 
por and delirium continue, as alſo the ſquint 


and double viſion ; ſome epiſtaxis at prof 3 
no effect from the glyſter laſt nigbt. a ee 
* I; . Pil. & t ad 3j. veſp. Ge. 
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-- Pulſe 130 and; upwards. Arteriotomy per- 


formed inſtead: of cupping, und zal of biood 


drawn; which is natural. Symptoms much re. 


lieved for ſome hours after che bleeding, but in- 


creaſed 1 in the night, and have been worſe than 
ever to- day; ſquint and double vifion remain, 


and the viſion is indiſtinct; frequent catching 


at the bed- eloatha. Had two glyſters laſt night, 


the latter of which opetated; pupils ſcarce con- 
tract at all on the approach e no ſenſible 
2 from the mercury. N 3 2 gage 2 
Aperiatr. iterum ſtat! arteria a & 
i mitt. Sang. ad ij. ee! Fl 4: op 
mom, * & Ung. ad 5ij-velp."' by 11950 
Ih IN SG en 10 N 1 
e 102 „ fok and of good ſtrength. Ten 
ounces of blood taken yeſterday, on which the 
grew falnt ; delirium immediately after, rather 
bigher; but ſoon became quiet, and has conti. 
nued in a ſtate of ſtupor ever ſince; eyes now 
nut, and ſhe is quite inſenſible; no urine ſince 


| wy) mercury. 


* - ſtat; a Vogue, " & «5h — lp: 
4 | Rep* . 


yeſterday evening'3 breath NT. rn vu 
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2 7 Repr. Enema veſp. 'Introd” catheter, nifi 
prius, &c. 1 e 1565 Ow: _ 
en of 1! ' trum Making io 
Pulſe about 120. Great ſubſultus, rather more 
diſſtinct; eyes now open; ſquint and double viſion 
remain; no ſenſible contraction of the pupils; 
; breath evidently affected; no effect from the 
glyſter; one pound of urine ne OP. 
2 but none ſin ce. 
1 Emp. Epiſp. amplum ohh" Rep*. 
| Unguent. ad 3ij. ſtat. Immittꝰ. Fer 
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On opening the head, the. veſſels of hs bail 
appeared more turgid than natural, though in 
the courſe of the diſeaſe 3xxyviij. of blood had 
been taken, from the head, and three bliſters 
applied. On cutting into. the anterior ventricles,. 
they were found filled with a limpid fluid, and 
the foramen. in the ſeptum lucidum was ſo di- 
ſtended as to admit a large quill: the third and 
fourth ventricles were alſo filled with a ſimilar 
fluid; and on the plexus choroides a number of 
hydatids were obſerved, ſome of them about the 
ſize of a pea. The water contained in all the 
ventricles did not exceed ziij. No tumors were 
to be found in the brain and cerebellum, . 
„ | The 
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Tals caſe is ſuch a one as is conmatily deve... 
| e hydrocephalus : But phyſicians appear to 
be all in a wrong train with reſpect to dropſy in 
general, and more eſpecially i in- their judgme 
of hydrocephalus. There is an idiopathic affecs A. ; 
tion which only merits that appellation... It cons F} | 
ſiſts in debility of the whole ſyſtem, greater in 4 2 
the veſſels in general than in other parts of the BY (A, 
living ſolids ; ſtill greater in the terminations of 
the arteries called exhalents, and in the corre. 
ſponding abſorbent orifices of the lymphatic 
ſyſtem ; but commonly greateſt of all in a cer- 
tain portion of theſe laſt named veſſels. Un- 
der the prevalence of debility occurring in theſe, 
as the atony of their muſcular fibres is exceſſive, 
ſo the relaxation of the ſame muſcular fibres, 
conſidered in regard to their ſtate of denfity as 
ſimple ſolids, is in proportion to the atony. But 
as the muſcular fibres encircle the veſſels, the 
diameters of the latter are enlarged in proportion 
to their laxity : Hence the exhalents, without \ 
any force from behind, and even in proportion to | 
the debility of the ſyſtem in general, and of the 
 Habouring part in particular, allow a larger pro- | 
|: on of their contained fluid, than is compa- ' — 
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Able =ith health. « to eee. Adin 
quantity of ſerous fluid is poured, out upon the 


could be taken up by the abſorbents even in their 
healthy ſtate. But, as the abſorbents are in the 
ſame ſtate of atony and relaxation as the ex- 
halents; their function of abſorption is diminiſhed 
in proportion to the increaſe of exhalation. And 
betwixt tlie two faulty ſtates of theſe veſſels, an 
accumulation and effuſion take place. When the | 
effuſion comes to be very conſiderable in one N 
part, or to be general; as it is only a certain por. 
tion of ſerous fluid that can be ſeparated from 
the blood either by the natural or morbid out- 
lets, conſequently from an exceſſive quantity of 
the effuſed fluid paſſing off by the exbhalents, 
there is leſs left to be diſcharged by the natural 
outlets. Hence perſpiration and urine are con- 
{tantly.impaired in dropſy; a part of the cauſe 
of which, beſides ffiecireumſtance/juſtinow men- 
tioned, is the weakneſs of the whole ſyſtem, and 
more eſpecially of the renal and perſpiratory veſ- 
fels, by which the determination to them i is not 
ſufficiently. fupported; - While the effuſion te- 
mains moderate, ſo as that it can be removed 
by the remedies ſuited to remove the general 
diebility, it may be conſidered ſtill as a ſymptom 
of the idiopathic affection.” But, when theſe re- 
\ n have been . and have raiſed the 
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extiteniont:in the general ſyſtem to the due des 
gree, and yet the effuſion" is not diminiſned, \ 
then it is, that this laſt muſt be conſidered as a 
ſymptom of the diſeaſe, now converted into a 
permanent local affection In ſuch a caſe, the 
proper plan of cure is, with the idiopathie indi- 


cation, to increaſe excitement, and thereby re- 
ſtore health to the whole ſyſtem ; to divert the 


flow of ſerous fluid, from the cavity into which 
it is morbidly diſpoſed to flow, to a part of the 
ſyſtem where the effuſion will be quite ſafe; be- 
cauſe, after that has taken place, it can be catried 


altogether out of the ſyſtem. Emetics, purga- 


tives, and diuretics, accordingly produce this ef-, 
fect. But the common practice of depending 
| upon them alone for a radical cure; is a pernicious 


one; ſince, when carried to exceſs, which i it muſt 


be to fulfill the purpoſe intended, it proves a 


moſt powerful means of debilitating the ſyſtem. 


* While it procures temporary, relief, upon the 
whole it increaſes fg. di ale; and ſooner or 
later, commonly very Toon, gives it a fatal ter- 


mination. To avoid cwhich,.fince,, except the 
effuſion, all the ſymptoms depend upon the ge- 


neral cauſe of the idiopathic affection, the idio- 
pathic indication ſuited to the cure of every diſ- 
- caſe depending upon that cauſe, which is in dif- 


ferent proportions according to the different de- 
grees of debility ö 85 ſeyeral caſes, 
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 obytithere allo to be purſued. The remedies ure, 
— — occaſions, firſt, tho 


more diffuſible, and then the more durable ſti- 
muli; the detail and manner of applying which, 
it is not neceſſary here to repeat, nl ns 
> © This is the proper idea of idiopathic dropſy. 
+ But with it phyſicians confound many caſes 
where a ſimilar effuſion occurs from very differ- 
ent ſources. © They ſuppoſe the diſeaſe the ſame, 
and to depend upon the ſame proximate cauſe z 
which is, either increaſed exhalation, or diminiſh. - 
ed abſorption. Each of theſe is produced by a 
number of affections, the moſt of which are lo- 
cal. Theſe they do not conſider as primary and 
principal, and the effufion as ſymptomatic of 
them; which is the only proper light in which 
they can be viewed. But they look upon them 
as ſo many remote cauſes, all producing the ſame 
proximate, and therefore the fame diſeaſe, Of 
the. arrangement of the cauſes of dropſy, in this 
point of view, there is a Table in this Univer- 
fity *. In it dropſy, as conſiſting in increaſed 
exhalation, is 1 to be r by re- 
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ſiſtance 
* The COLLECTION of Serous Fluid gh DROPSY 
is made, | 
J. By 83 depending upon "rages 


1 INCREASED EXHALATION, occaſioned by ; 
A. Reſiſtance to the return of the blood in the veins 
a, By obſtructions 8 
aa. In the jungs | 
bo In the heart | pan: 
a. oc In 0 


n 
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ſiſtance to the return of the venous blood, 
ſed impetus of the blood in the arteries, by 
relaxation of the exhalents, and by incteaſe of 
the war he part of the blood. mem the 


elet roi roo ahnt - return 
Ry doe. In the liver RR 
are needs of the body TEE. n 
247 'S wr i ones AI 
ans - aa, Obſt ructed menſtrual flux +7 / 4&3” M3: 3 
8 dbb. Obſtructed hæmorrhoidal . "Tr ; 
unn cc. Obſtructed ſerous evacuations | ; 
.. By obſtruction of particular veins, by © ©. 
$ Nntratimm Polypous coocretiqns in the n. DS. 
1 272 19 9 dd. Compreſſion * 48 TP | N 
Gf ; «. By tumours iu che © — 5 of the vel | | ; 
mne 1 851 . By tumours eee 12 9 
* . Seirrhous D 1 ae ; he. 
A arid — Ty 4 
; 13 1 by 
7. Bulk of the uterus To pr p regnanicy | 
e. Bulk of the water in aſcites”! 
* —— thenginahng 
Ci. The increaſed impetus of the blood in the arteries , 
| a, By external violence, as in n Krain and bruiſes 7 
d. By fever Wis i 4 
D. By relaxation of exhalents 11 ! 
a. In palſy d | | 
b. In general atony, as in chlorofis and — 9 
F. By an increaſe in the proportion of the” Ne 
Aft parts of the blood . 
a. By the quantity taken in 
b. By the watery parts of the blood, retained in 
conſequence of interrupted excretions 
8. By the groſſer parts being drawn off | x 
aa, Red globules and gluten by denke 5 
Sies 3 N 
bb. Gluten by ſerous ang purulent evacua- Re 
| = "By „ BK 4 
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return of the venous blood is produced by ob-. 
ſtructions in different parts, oy the ſituation of 


| 8 — — 
many local affections produeing the effuſion which 


takes place, excepting venous plethora, which is 
ſuppoſed to be the conſequence of the ſuppreſſion 
of the menſes, and of ſerous evacuations. Ple- 


thora, however, is an ideal affection, as has been 


lately proved . The true cauſe of the effuſion 


taking place here, is the ſame which produces 


the ſuppreſſion. It is  debility : and, by refer. 
ring it to plethora in the veins, a very pernicious 
indication of cure is inſinuated; which is, to dimi- 
niſh the quantity of blood. And, in all the other 
caſes, the reſiſtance to the return of the blood 


is produced by local affections, almoſt always 
1 auen as ne t ſcirrhous, 
| * 8 
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2. By the rupture of lymphatics 


3. By the rupture of veficles and ſacs 
* By the retention and accumulation of fluids naturally pour- 
| cd out in conſequence of DIMINISHED ABSORPTION 


. 


from J 
1. The obſtruction of veins in parts not provided with 
hymphatic abſorbents | 


2. Obſtruction of the lymphatic ſyſtem 
A. In the conglobate glands, 
B. In the courſe of the lymphaticg l 
3: Palfy of the abſorbents | 
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Aiden u other kinds of induratlon or _ 
the veſſels, of which the dropſy is only a fymptom! ' 
It was of -efſential conſequence to nn arena 1 Y 
| fuſion z che eure ef the- Wemet Being that the —4 
have pointed out; whereas that of the latter is 
to remove the original local affection; which is 
not to be effected by the other means of cure, 
and generally not to be effected at all. Ina this 
ſet of ſuppoſed remote cauſes, there are two droll 
conceits. Pregnancy, which is a natural ſtate, 
and aſcites, which is a caſe of dropſy, are ſaid to 
be cauſes of dropſy, produced by the reſiſtance 
to the return of the venous blood: That dropfy = 
may occur in pregnant women, is poſſible; but 
the rarity of its oceurrenee in that ſtate is a proof 
of its little tendency to that effect. It was alto 
gether nugatory to take it into the enumera. 
tion. And effuſion, ariſing from the preſſure of : 
effuſed fluid, is at Bru en a Nee of a 
er eee tn Rog ein 
The next eauſe of increaſed alte is * 
to de obſtruction taking place in the excretories. 
But, if the general ſyſtem be ſound, we know 
ol nothing that can produce obſtruction in the 
- excretories. And if ſuch occur, and depend up- 
on a faulty ſtate of the general ſyſtem, the lat- 
ter ſhould be ſpecified as the cauſe. In a word, 
this affeRion is both ideal and inapplicable to 
as R | . | any | 


3 


t . J 


any purpoſe. We have a very hopeful cauſe of 
increaſed exhalation, producing dropſy, in increa - 
ſed impetus of the blood in the arte The 
n neee. Lale. 
contuſion, have taken place, the primary affec- 
tion produced is a local organic one, and the ef. 
fuſion is only a ſymptom of that. And the cure 
of the latter muſt turn entirely upon the remo. 
val of the former. What connection, therefore, 
we formerly deſcribed, more than the ſeveral lo. 
cal or ſymptomatic affections, which operate by 
interrupting the return of the venous blood? 
With reſpe& to fever, ſuppoſed to produce hy». 
dropic effuſion by increaſed impetus of the blood 
in the arteries, I would wiſh to know what caſes 

this table-maker refers to, It is often obſerved, 
that an effuſion takes place at the end of perip- 
neumony, and produces ſuffocation. But let us 
ſee how this happens. The increaſed excite- 
ment, which takes place over the whole ſyſtem 
in peripneumony, is more exquiſite in the veſſels 
of the lungs, and particularly near the inflamed, 
part. This may go to ultimate exceſs; and, by 
exhauſting the excitability, put an end to itſelf. 
The part, therefore, deprived of its excitement, . 
comes to be in a ſtate of indirect debility, And 

„ | hence 


cas 
hence the tone of the muſcular fibres of the veſ-” 
ſels, conſidered as living ſolids, is deſtroyed; 


lids, is induced. And as theſe fibres encircle the 


_ veſſels, and conſtitute their different diameters, 
in conſequence of their own difference of denfity, 
it is underſtood, in the preſent caſe; that the dia- 
meters of the veſſels are enlarged in proportion 
to the laxity of the fibres. Fluids were formerly 
in theſe veſſels; theſe, therefore, without any 
activity impelling, flow out: hence the effuſion. 
If; with the affection of the part we have deſeri- 
bed, the exceſſive excitement over the whole” 
ſyſtem has produced a correſpondent ſtate of in- 
direct debility over it; in that caſe, the very 
preciſe diatheſis, upon which idiopathic dropſy- 

depends, is induced; and the morbid ſtate ari- 
ſing from ſuch diathen may be conſidered as 4 
caſe of real dropſy. But is this the explanation 
that the tabuliſt would give of it? I apprehend, 
not. For, firſt, it is not the increaſe of exhala- 

tion only, but the diminution of abſorption, the 
diminution of perſpiration, the diminution of 


urine, the diminution of every watery excretion, 


and particularly that by the belly, which concur 
to form the cauſe of the diſeaſe. To which 
muſt be added the univerſal debility and dim 
nution of excitement, which produced all theſe 
effets, and MO __ not in the labouring · 
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part only, but over the whole ſyſtems. This-is'@ 


Which is alluded to by our tabuliſt. Laſtly, af- 


ter pointing: out the true ſtate of the body, upon 
which the effuſion here depends, would it be 


correct reaſoning to ſay, that the increaſed im- 


petus of e , ene Rob ef the 
gener affection here deſcribed ? 
The increaſed 1 impetus is itſelf + 505 an effect 
of the exceſſive excitement which produced the 
whole ſtate of indirect debility. This caſe of ef. 
fuſion, therefore, in the lungs, does not depend 


upon peripneumony or any of its ſymptoms; but 
is a new idiopathic diſeaſe, produced by the tranſ. 


mutation of the phlogiſtic into the aſthenic dia · 


theſis *. This caſe, then, is the only inſtance of 
idiopathic dropſy that has yet occurred in our 
table; but, according to the notions of our author, 
there was no reaſon to look upon it as ſuch. -/_ - 

The next cauſe of increaſed exhalation is ſaid 
to be relaxation of the exhalents from palſy, or 


from univerſal atony, as in chloroſis and cachexia, 


This js very beautiful diſcrimination. In this 
caſe, the diſeaſes mentioned are the primary 
ones, and the effuſion is moſt notoriouſly a ſymp, 
tom of them. Why then ſhould any perſon have 
dreamed of this as being a caſe» of dropſy, de- 


eſis ml 19905 canſe 1 hm ip it as a 


. diſeaſe? 


* 9 — 's 725 5 | | 
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11 
diſeaſe? It al be equally. Wan to take 


the ſeveral ſymptoms of any idiopathic! diſeaſe, 


and make them ſo. many ſeparate diſeaſes. What 
end in pathology could ſuch a ſcheme of diſtine- 
tion , anſwer, but that of infinite confuſion? 
What end in tho pale, but mt ge 928 
take? * 

Debility, heal REY th Cialis fibres; a | 
ways implies à ſtate of proportional atony and 
relaxation. Why, in this caſe, ſhould the atony 
- altogether be overlooked, and relaxation, only 
mentioned, as taking place in the exhalents ? 
Does formal palſy, and, what is the ſame affec- 
tion in its nature, only leſs in degree, that is, 
univerſal -atony, whatever diſeaſes it produces, 
imply a ſtate of relaxation nowhere but in the 
_ exhalents? If that were the caſe, the only indi- 
cation of cure would be to remove the relaxation 
of the exhalents. And here I would put three 
queſtions, and deſire any phyſician, who. might 
differ from me in opinion, to anſwer them. The 
firſt is, Are there any remedies known to phyſi- 
cians, which have the power of removing relaxa - 
tion without changing the ſtate: of the general 
ſyſtem? Secondly, Do not the/remedies which 
change the ſtate of the general ſyſtem in every 
caſe where relaxation of the exhalents occurs, 
remove;- or tend to remove, the relaxation k 
on exhalcnts?.- Thirdly, 1 iti fail in remo- 8 
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Ae I would aſk, if they know any thing thit | 
would fucceed? If theſe queſtions canhot be 


- anſwered, ſo as to ſupport the diſtinction here 
attempted, pray what is the uſe of ſuch diſtinc» 
tion? And if the diſtinction, beſides being uſe. 


leſs, leads to the moſt erroneous intention of 
practice, is its author not juſtly reprehenſible, 
and the expoſition of the truth equally merito- 
tiousf Relaxation of the exhalents is an ef. 
fect in a part, flowing from the cauſe of palſy 
and other atonic affections; in other words, dif- 
eaſes of debility. And the effuſion ariſing from 
it is an effect of an effect, a ſymptom of a ſymp- 
tom, proceeding from an univerſal cauſe. To 
remove the effuſion, therefore, the relaxation 
muſt be removed: but the relaxation cannot be 


removed without removing the general cauſe; 


which is debility, depending upon dimination of 


_ Excitement over the whole body. e. 


Since, therefore, the effuſion occurring here, 
originates from a cauſe inherent in the whole 
body, why reſtrain its cauſe to an effect of the 
general cauſe occurring in a ſmall part, and cut 
it off from its true ſource, the general affection 
of the ſyſtem? We have ſaid upon former occa- 
fions, that there are only two general forms of dif- 

eaſe, pblogiſtic and aſthenic; the former depend- 
ing upon increaſed, the latter upon diminiſhed 


nente : And we „ all affections not 


* local, ; 


* 
» © 


* 
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local, however numerous they have ſeemed to 
be, and however much the idea of their being 
ſo many different idiopatbic diſeaſes has prevailed, 
are reducible to the one or other of theſe gene- 
ral forms; nay, that they are eſſentially the ſame, 

differing in nothing but in certain unimportant 


and ineſſential appearances," In a word, ſo exact f 
is the identity of the eſſential ſtate, and of ſo 


little conſequence ate the different appearances, 
that we contend, the latter never imply any real 
difference; that the eſſential ſtate in every'caſs 
is always the one or other of the ſtates we have 
mentioned; and therefore, that there are only 
two actual individual diſeaſes. How repugnant 
to this idea are all the modes of pathology, of 
diagnoſtics, of noſology, and all the diſtinctions 
that have been ſo much laboured in the works 
of phyſicians ? To apply this to the preſent caſe: 
Palſy, chloroſis, cachexia, dropſy, and every 
idiopathic affection depending upon debility, are 
only one diſeaſe, viz. aſthenia, depending upon 
debilitating powers, conſiſting in a ſtate of debi- 
lity, and to be ebe by un; or invĩ- 
yorating powers. N 
Effuſion, . We Poole in oat 
Fer of the modifications of aſthenia juſt now 
mentioned, is nothing but an effect of the cauſe 


of the general aſthenia accompanied with theſe 
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de It win aderefiire nugatory and highly cojj- 
8 to attempt the diſtinction here made. 
.> The indication of cute is the ſame in drop, 
without the paralytic and atonic appearances, 
and with them. There is no variation but in 
degree; and the rule with reſpect to that is; to 
conſider the degree of aſthenia that has taken 
place, in order to accommodate z proportional 
ade of ſtimulant powers for the cure. 
Exhalation, producing hydropic effuſion; is 
next ſaid to | ariſe from an inerraſed quantity 
of the watery part of the blood, in conſe- 
quence of too much water having been taken 
in, or too much retained in the fyſtem, 
from the diminution of excretion, or from the 
abſtraction of the groſſer part, as of the red 
globules and gluten in hæmorrhagies, or from the 
gluten in conſequence of ſerous or purulent eva- 
euations. The firſt of theſe ſuppoſed cauſes has 
never any ſhare in producing idiopathic droply; / 
If the body be in a vigorous ſtate, no quantity 
of water will operate that effect. A certain quan · 
tity of water only unites with the other couſtis 
tuent parts of the blood; and whatever more 
is thrown into the ſyſtem, is "thrown. out again 
by the ſeveral ſalutary watery excretories, thoſs 
of perſpiration and urine. This is the fact when 
the body is in perfect vigour. Again, when the 
body is weakened by all the ſeveral debilitating 
powers, an exceſſive ingeſtion of water, in place 
0 | » of 
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Fall WE ow, 
of more ſtimulant drink, may operate as one of 
thoſe debilitating powers. But in this caſe it ope - 
rates, not by its quantity producing à watery 
abundance in the veſſels, but by its debilitating 

quality. And it may produce this effect of debili- @— 

tating, without producing watery effuſion: Which 

is true in all the modifications of aſthenia, in 

which hydropical effuſion does not occur: And 

when this occurs, the abundance of watery flui- 
dity may run to the exhalents, and inereaſe the 

quantity of effuſion from them 4 but it may alſo 

run to the kidneys and perſpiratory veſſels, and 

increaſe theſe natural evacuations, with good, 

at leaſt not with hurtful, effect: As ſuch, with 

what. reaſon I am not to determine, has water 

lately begun to be conſidered as a remedy of 

dropſy. While water, not by its abundance, but 

debilitating effeQ, may contribute to the 22 

ment of the effuſion in idiopathic dropſy; and 

is thereby to be underſtood not to increaſe the - 
diſeaſe, which is a ſtate of debility, but to in, 
cteaſe a ſymptom of the effuſion; little blame 
can be laid upon it as à cauſe of dropſy, and 
none as à ſole cauſe. At the ſame time, in 
the caſes of local effuſion, the local cauſes of 
theſe have been enumerated j and therefore in 
theſe. it may, increaſe the quantity of effuſion, 
but is n means a primary or fundamental 
cauſe... at et eee e 
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With reſpect to the ſecond ſuppoſed cauſe of 
dropſy, the retention of watery effuſion, from 
diminution. of excretion; it is to be obſerved, 
that excretion may be diminiſhed, or ſuppreſſed, 
from two oppoſite cauſes : phlogiſtic diatheſis, 
obſtructing the ſecretory or excretory orifices ; 
or weakneſs of the heart and arteries, in con- 
/  Jequence of univerſal weakneſs rendering theſe 
veſſels unfit to tranſmit their contained fluids, or 
8 7 with ſufficient force into 
caſe, Wn never takes 


ber of modifications of aſthenia, though the ſame 
ſtate of excretion occurs in them all in a certain 
part of the courſe of the diſeaſe, yet the fame 
effect ariſes. in none, unleſs in the ſingle caſe of 
_ aſthenia which is denominated drop). 
If the retention, therefore, were a cauſe of 
n ſo; but ſince it proves 
ſo only in the caſe of dropſy, the ſtate of the 
body proving the cauſe of which bag been already 
explained, it is not, even in that caſe, the reten- 
tion, but the proper cauſe, that produces the ef. 
fect. And, in ſo far as the retention can be 
'fu ppoſed to contribute to the effect, it only does 
Jo as an effect itſelf of the general cauſe. Here, 
therefore, our tabuliſt has fallen into the ordinary 
error of phyſicians, of miſtaking the ſtate of a part 
41 74 . for 
'Y 
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_ for the cauſe of an idiopathie diſcaſe, the-cauſe ; 


of which conſiſts in a ſtate of the whole ſyſtem. 
The ſyſtem as a whole they have never viewed, 


bdut always conſidered it as regulated by a num- 


ber of energies of different parts, without any 


connection among themſelves, or dependence 


upon an energy uniformly operating over all, 
and ſupporting all the particular energies. This 
ſuppoſed cauſe of dropſy is therefore equally erro- 
neous, and inductive of confuſion in the * 
logy and practice, as the laſt mentioned. 


It is unneceſſary to ſay any more on this table; 


as every reader will clearly ſee, that it is hypo- 
thetical and erroneous in its matter, and ſtrained 
and affected in its form and arrangement. 


To return to the caſe, the ſubject of which 
ee the remarks which we have delivered 


on the table: After being ſo full upon the form 
of diſeaſe called aſthenia, we have only to add, 
that this diſeaſe, denominated by phyſicians hydro- 


cephalus internus, or a collection of water in the , | 


cavities at the bottom of the brain, is the ſame 
| however with every other caſe of aſthenia, or 

- idiopathic affection depending upon debility. 

It depends upon debility of the whole ſyſtem, 
| prevalent in the exhalent and abſorbent part of 

it, and affecting the exhalents and abſorbents 


of the brain, whatever be the kind of veſſels that 


perform * latter function, in a more exquiſite 
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manner khan any "EN This i is its cauſe ; iff 
which it differs in nothing from any other R 
pathic affection depending on weakneſs, but in 
the inſignificant circumſtance of the local part 
of the affection. It was an idiopathic caſe, as 
can be proved by the found appearance of the 
ſeveral parts of the brain upon diſſection: in 
which no lefion of organization could be per- 
ceived, nor any local fault, excepting the effuſion 
of a ſmall quantity of water into the ventricles ; 
which was an effect, not a cauſe, of the diſeaſe. 
. Nay, it may have been the reſult of that relaxa- 
tion of the extreme veſſels, which univerſally oc- 
curs in the ſtruggle of death from any cauſe 
whatever. 
Hydrocephalus i is one of the opprobria medico- 
tun; there is no well-vouched inſtance of any 
ſucceſsful cure of it. But, as we have faid upon 
another occaſion, it is a greater reproach to them 
than they are aware of, It is their method of 
cure that occaſions the fatality of the diſeaſe, 
Repeated bleeding, vomiting, purging, clyſter- 
ing, evacuation by urine, and in ſome meaſure 
Dy the ſkin; in one word, opening and relaz- 
- ing all the excretorics, and weakening the aQi- 
vity of the abſorbents everywhere, which is the 
undeniable effect of theſe means employed by 15 
them for the cure; is the univerſal practice for 
the urs of u dest, the cauſe of which is that 
- : | "MW 4 | | very 
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very ſtate of the veſſels which tliey create. It 
is not therefore wonderful, that dropſy in all its 
forms, and particularly in the preſent; ſhould 
baffle the art of practitioners. In the preſent 


caſe, except a little wine, which was of no uſe 


from the ſmallneſs of its quantity, and its effect 


being counteracted by the other articles, and 


which was alſo ſoon laid afide, every thing ad- 
miniſtered to our patient bod BY pernicious ten- 


deney we have pointed out. 
As the cauſe of the diſeaſe was the ſtate of the 


ſyſtem already mentioned, that is, a diminution  - 


of excitement over all, with predominance in a 
certain part“; the indication of cure ariſing from 
that was to increaſe the excitement over all, and 


therefore in the part more eſpecially affected. 


The patient's ſtrength was too far gone to admit 5 


of the durable and ſound excitement, which food 
and ſuitable exerciſe are calculated to give. In 


this caſe, recourſe ſhould have been had to the 


more diffuſible ſtimuli : And, as the debility was 
not fo great as to require the uſe of the moſt 
powerful of theſe, ſuch as opium, volatile alkali, 
and æther are; the vinous and ſpirituous regi- 
men ſhould have been employed to invigorate 
the whole ſyſtem, and the alimentary canal in 
particular. The conſequence of which would 


| have been, that the depravation of N would 


VS. 2 have 
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have ceaſed, the ſymptoms in the inteſtines would 
have diſappeared, the whole canal would have 
received increaſe of tone and vigour, and the 
_ fame ſalutary effect would have been diffuſed 
over the whole ſyſtem. This is not reaſoning 4 
priori; repeated ſucceſsful trials of this method 
pl cure ſufficiently vouch its propriety. - A caſe 
given up by the ordinary practitioners, was radi- 
c *cally cured ina ſhort time by my good friend 
© Dr Wainman*. And, a little before the time that 
I am writing this, another pupil of Dr Brown's, 
the ingenious Mr Hogan, performed a cure of 
univerſal dropſy upon an old failor near 80 years 
of age, in a veſſel that was cruiſing in the North 
Seas. This patient laboured under univerſal 
anaſarca and aſcitic dropſy. His legs were ſo 
cedematous as to be ſwelled to an enormous 
| bulk. No evacuant of any kind was admini- 
; ſtered to this patient. The cure was truſted to 
ſpirituous regimen alone: And in leſs than three 
weeks time, the patient was conducted from the 
jaws of death to the moſt entire and perfect 
health. 
Every ming 5 5 we have faid on this caſe will 
F axply to thoſe of aſcites and hydrothorax ; which 
we axe now going to lay before our reader. 
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la the . 2 he cured a droply of the teſticle af 
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RICHARD THOMSON, Ft: 19. 


March 3. 1781. 


Hrs aa is uniformly ſwelled, tenſe, and 
gives evident ſigns of fluctuation. He has no 
cough ; neither is his breathing in any degree 
affected, nor is there any ſwelling of his inferior 
extremities, even at night. Pulſe 80, and full; 3 
but he has been ſitting near the fire :; urine not 
diminiſhed in quantity, but ſometimes high ca» 
loured ; appetite and belly natural; fomerimes, 
however, has pyroſis and colic complaints. The 
ſwelling of his belly is of a month's ſtanding; 
and was occaſioned by a long march in bad 
weather, his feet being conſtantly wet. About 


. 


a week after the firſt appearance of the ſwelling, t 


his belly was much more enlarged than at pre- 
ſent, and his legs were then conſiderably ſwelled. 
He had alſo at that time ſome pain in the right 
hypochondrium. The pain in the region of the 
liver, and the ſwellings of his legs, diſappeared ; 
and the ſize of his belly was diminiſhed by the 
frequent repetition of cathartics. At preſent 
no pain is felt, nor can any hardneſs be perceived 
in the region of the liver. About a week before 
be ſet out upon his march he had the itch; for 
which he andinted himſelf with ſulphur! oint- 

; pd 4. In. 


\ 
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4. 


Pil. Merc. gr. x. om. noct. et gr. v. om. m. 


Let him have a bit of ent fr Jinnor, ax on 
i for ſupper, - 


. ir} | 
Rep”. Pil. et hab. W. Punch $6: quote. 
Vrine 46 ounces. «ix 
549 


 Vrine only 28 en; no change of op: 
toms. 


Rep! Med. 2 quaq. Hives ad e vicem. 

9 Colchici ee HE mane, 

- Urine 20 Ounces z tay had wn of ; ounces of 
lie eden | 

3 WU Pil. ad gr. xv. en Caleb. ad 

$j. ad * vicem, 2 quaq. hor, ut ant, 


_ Urine 28 ounces; pulſe natural; fleeps well; 5 


no ſenfible effect from any of the medicines.. 
Rep', Syr. Colch. ad 3j. e ee 80 
- - Eras mane. . 


* „ 7. 
- 'Theee ſtools — 98 the Ra er eee 
of utine, beſides what was loſt W 
ſtool. 


. 


1 


- Omitt*. Syr. Coleh. 1 hrs trad - 


oe Rad. Scill. recent. » infund. in Vin-rub. 


% 
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Zxij. per 158 6. tum cola. Cap. 3ſs. omn. 

gain Mara Incipe. — pric. mane, 

10. „ Pty 9 
| Medicine purged him three times yeſterday : 
only 20 ounees of water meaſured; but the 
greateſt part could not be meaſured, owning to 
the purging: 5 
Om. vin. "Rep: 0¹ Cicut. F e 
 Eighn or ae ook ef one fool to | 
day; urine about 60 ounces. eh 
R. Rad. Scill. recent. 3ij. infund. in Vin. Rub. 
Ixij. per hor, 8. prius in fruſta minuta ſeca, 
cola; et cap“. 3ſs. 2% quaque hora ad 2 
ene, ee, a prim. * 


e £5) OF 
8 ce ved Mer b ws 
8. ſtrength, the pe wg not deing wes, : 
brown not affected. 
. be ſtatim Vin. Sell. 3j. TING re. 
1 "Cont. Pill, | | 
een | 
„Und unte anne Op 
leſs ; no viſible effect from the wine of to-day. | 
Conf. Med. 0 


. 5 — 
Conr. Med: Om. PL | 


15. 
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Fenn 148 Satt 4 
W. ſince 5 only 42. gaunda; bey 
eonſgeraly leſs. 8 
ere Pil. ad gr. x. veſp. gr. V+ mane. et vin. 
Scill. ad 3j. 2® os hora ad tertiam 
VUcem. 1 td 41 . * 
5 | 
- Urine fix pounds; belly continues to 1 | 
niſh ; two thin ſtools laſt; night ; was a little fick 
on taking an ounce of his medicine. 
) Om. Gin - punch. Hab'. Vin. Rub. 3x. in 
die. a. Pil. et 11 Scill. | 
17. 
ue ive ode; 3 0 not affected; t 1 2 
up the laſt doſe of his medicine yeſterday; has 
not been ſick to-day; pain wes his back ſtill ſe- 
vere towards night. _ - ; 
App. Emplaſt: roborans . rare, part. 
| dolent. Rep. Med.. 
18. 6 
- Urine as yeſterday ; nppearance 4555 the do. 
men quite natural; pain of his back very ſevere, 
ſo that he can neither walk or fit up. 
t chaos i ne n 15850 . 888 ad 
19. e 
I Pain of his back ſtill ſevere ; Paws of the 
Dm ſtill gone; urine nn er 2 
a deen 


* 3} 
>. 


| ” 
- 


t 0 3 
been coſtive theſe two days, and has ſome gripes; 
breath never affected by the medicine. 
R. Sal. Glaub. 3ij. Cryſt. Tart. 3ſs.; ſolv*, ex 
I Aq. font. Ixviij. et adde Aq. Cin. ten. 
ij, Cap. Jv. om. hor. donec-alv, dejec. 
er ſtatim. Inf. Enem. nen 5 


20. 


Belly 1 80 ſleek; urine. not e 4 Gy 


fter and ſalts operated well; back rather eaſier. 


e Puly- ww” Tauss 99. 3 in die _— f 


k . 
* 


Pain i his dts viewed; but he . 


of ſome pain of his left ſide; ſlept well; urine ny 
wade belly natural; . W Gila: 


? Cane Med, +: 


22. 


"Pods from: 3 nc + fight) _ n of tis 
ſide ; urine not meaſured. 


3 23. 


; "Free from: HA b ns pounds 
een ; 


4 8 ag ſix pounds; fern i: 


nigh pain of the back, and that not conſtant; 
| Rep". Cortex ad 3). e in n die, et Vin. 


\ | ut ant, 
| — ; 
1 | 25. 
Deine five pounds; no complaint but fight 
biin ef be beck. (2047 11075. Gau, 
Cont”, Med, 1 


1 
N 6. 
* 


5 ö * 30⁰ vi 
55 26. eb edel 
| * © po nds. a. Cond vale, | 


1 e ee e b 
the region of the ſtomach ; good appetite, and 
belly natural; epiſtaxis NR which he was 
= ſubje& to. 

On RE eee Cone. former diet. 
April mT 
hes had eaſe gripes, - and great Py 
ct laſt oe des par 9 mien in his 
throat. 

*Bibat Potionis Cretac. ziv. 4 ts. 
Incip*. ſtatim. Hab'. Hauſt. Anod. e. 
g. xxv. hor. ſom. Cap' cras mane Sal. 
x Glaub. Zis. Og! To 36s. ex ata 

| - bull. ne 


is „ 
, * Gripe and diarrhoea continued cl this morne 


ing; gripes now gone; diarrhcea continues, ſeem. 
ingly from the phyſic; complains of thirſt; but 

eue e Ney 108; "wel it was geber 

day. *. it; | 

a * "ep Hauſt A od. h | * , en 1 1 e n 

. ts 5 n 154888 

Diarrhs gone; pulſe natural; ; abdomen 
ſwelled; br -e af ee 3 urine bre 
pounds, NES 1050 - 


* * : 1499 6. 
| 1 * 


4 | FIT 6. : | af : | 

Pulſe. about 90; be has been lately at the 
fire: urine about four pounds, though he drinks 
leſs than formerly: frequent epiſtaxis. 


f e Vin. Scill. u. a. prefcrip. ad aer 
, n zen ven, ne ſtatim. 
Te 
"Dalits nies 23 ee but be drinks 
ttle, having no thirſt ; e E rr 1 
n Or; : 8 
Rep. Vin. Seil. 6d oy om. Ee 1 
com, in privs nauſea fopers nnn 
n 
Vrine three pounds; no achneſt 8 ths 
wine to- day; no change in the abdomen ; OW , 
8 ſtrong; he ſlept well. 
a Pil. Mercur. ad gr. Weinen 
be Vin. mne 
4 Come. Med. | $354; £4447; en 
| n ces. Jai 15 
Was — a little fick by bis nokta 1 
ain und uns paiged ene oe 
natural; urine four pounds; belly rather flacker. 
Rep. View Sell et Pil. veſp. Ou. Pil. mane. | 
ABS) 7 ite gr 
| Vine; 4* pounds; So pens | 


Cour. Med. . N ad, 75 915 


* 


L 3⁰² ] 
F 7 Wo i 
| Vrinefour n if. 06; eds het 

| age Ws Z 
of; - Urine as WPF 3 no ſenſible nigh on os 
abdomehz complains of great ſickneſs, vertigo, 
headach, thirſt, want of appetite and fleep ; 
cCenſiderable diarrhœa laſt night; tongue and 


but not foul ; ſkin dry and hot. 


Cape. hor. 4* P. Ipec. gr. xv. pro . et 
habt. Infuſ. Cham. mor. ſolit. Capt. 24% q. hor. 
P. C. P. gij. ex Vin. mixt. Incip', poſt Vomit. 
Hab'. Vin. Rub. bj. c. Aq. font. tbſs. in die. 
keln rd f T. veſp. | 50 1 "/4pe0 Þ 
2 1 * . » wy 
Pulſe at eee e ghd des. at 
four, and another at ſix; but threw up none till 
eight, and little then except what he immediate- 
1y had taken down; was very much purged by 
his medicine; flept pretty. well in the night, 
and had a ſlight moiſture on his ſkin ; ſoon af- 
ter taking a doſe of bark this morning, was ſei- 
ned with vomiting; threw up about three pounds, 
.- "chiefly blood, and much of it very florid; head · 
dach continues 3 tongue enen moiſt flight 


5 N N . . * f * ee a ” i 
. diarrhoea; little appetite. 15. 1 nt, 


Rep. Cortex ex Lact. 5 1 101 
N. Spir. Vit. ten. Syr. Siropi an lh. Ag Rofar. 
Züj. M. Capt. coch. parv. 4 in die, ex Aq. 
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Vit. vel vin züj. Rep. Vin. wirt. ad 1. 

e, hne 
Abou 4 P. . M. yeſterday, became torpid a 
complain and never after ſpoke any; about four 
this morning, he had an involuntary diſcharge 
by ſtool, by which many pounds of blood were 
paſſed, ſome of it florid, ſome of it grumous 
and coagulated. A few minutes after, he died. 
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2 March 175 1761. 4 oy Re : 


Her "i and thighs are very — 
ſwelled, and leave the print of the finger on 
being preſſed. The abdomen is very little 
ſwelled, nor can any fluctuation be perceived; 
about the region of the ſtomach there is ſome 
degree of fulneſs. She has, beſides, much cough, 
and great dyſpncea, which obliges her to fleep 
with her head very much raiſed. Her ſleep is 
diſturbed, and ſhe frequently awakes with a ſtart. 
The ſwelling of the inferior extremities has con- 
tinued for ſeven weeks: the cough is neat of as 
many months ſtanding; and, at its firſt com- 
mencement, was accompanied by conſiderable 


bemoptoë. The cough and dyſpncea have, how- 
| * OY 


* | days, 
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and ſerous; in which condition t. 
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days, wheri ſhe was delivered of a child ir the 


full time. Four days after her delivery in this 
abdomen, and ſhooting to her back. Theſe pains 
ſtill continue; and were preceded by a fit of ſhi- 


rering, ſucceeded by heat and ſweating. The 


lochia ſtill flow; but are in very ſmall quantity, 


ſince the time of delivery. Milk in very ſmall 
quantity; urine ſcanty, and high-coloured ; bel- 
ly looſe, occaſioned by the phyſic ſhe got yeſter- 
day. She has had, for ſome time previous to 
delivery, at times, ſome tumour at the umbili- 
cus. It has perfectly diſappeared at preſent ; 
Mi gr REY 
Inung*, crura, femora, et abd. m. et v. Ol, ; 
R. Puly. Cryſt. Tatt-$j. 6. a w_ FIR 
cap. ih. in die; Gin-punch z xij. in die. 
A bir ef meat for n eee a 
upper an erat dar eb mow; bas 
| at | e, fe 
- Pulſe 40 4 0 il, a e „ le. 3 
complaided of ſevere pains in the abdomen, and 
ſome ſickneſs through the night, and 9 
„ene took the medi eine.. . 
e ſtatim iij. doſ. Cryſt. Tart. 7 iterum 
poſt hor. 3. niſi prius alvus = 2 
n Inf. tim, can. veſp. niſi prius, cc. 


7 4 
* =; * 43 44 i 9 
” * 7 
* ky « 
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[ 39s 1 
Fires doſes eee tenkleiatoly abt 


operated i in two hours. Two doſes at 5, which 


operated at 7 p. m. _ _ 2 __ _ 
vorltda hair: fecal: 2 5 
R. Cryſt. Tart. 3 Pulp. Prun. Gallic. 5js 
Syr. q. ſ. ut f. Elect. cujus cap*. coch. parv. 
24 quaque hora, donec aly, ae ps ty | 
>7 Chas: mane fot 

Pulle 96. Eleduary has operated e 
ſtools and urine paſſed inſenſibly; great ſtupor 
and delirium; ſwelling of the legs much dimi- 
fiſhed. | 
Appl. ſtatim C. 0. tepid et duet. 

Sang. zviij. Abrad*. Capill. quien pri- 
mum hora 6* p. m. 

No relief from the cupping and ſhaving; ſtu- 
por -and- delirium continue; three looſe ſtools 
(from the electuary) ſince one-o*clock, all paſs 
ſed inſenſibly in bed; pulſe 100, not very weak, 
but with great and frequent intermiſſion; breath - 
ing ſomewhat n and 45 barret m4 | 
cult and negleQted.. 6. 

- Appl — Epiſpaſt. Wart wht : 

Were the Ore SGT OBE 
riet 2 15 2 2 | 
28 Fulle this mating: 84, at Wale _ Faw 5 
W more distinct, but ſtools and urine voided 
_ U 5 un. | 
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inſenſibly; redneſs on the part where the 39h 
N neg through the night. 
Rep. Cryſt. Tart. ad * ＋ 2 Onite 
Bin- punch. 
R. Vin. Rub. zx. Aq. FER 37 Dube: Cort. 
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3 andi, but pete her's urine bend d fixces 


inſenſibly in bed; ſwelling of the limbs much 


3 ſkin cool; pulſe in- 


e e eee ne 


Cont, I 
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a - Aims on Ds: SSECTION: 
On opening the head, a morbid adheſion, of 
a very ſmall extent, was found, of the dura 


mater to the os occipitis. It ſeemed to have been 
ol long continuance; the veſſels of that part be · 


ing more numerous, and the membrane thick - 
ened ſome what. Below the dura mater, a{mall 
quantity of fluid was contained. The brain was 


tain more than their natural quantity of fluids. 
. All the viſcera of the thorax were ſound; but 
the e contained eight ounces of wa- 


rm... 


were 


93 | | 0 
; | 


Tan], 
were found. The viſcera were all in their na - 
tural ſtate; except the uterus, which ſtill was 
much enlarged, and its inner ſurface a little in- 
flamed; particularly about the os tince, where 
there appeared ſome effuſion into the ſubſtance 
of the uterus. Within the uterus à conſiderable 
quantity of blood was contained. The external 
coat of the uterus was in no degree affected; 
neither a aer the ee or omentum and 
| tes 
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| Ws have contented ourſclves — 3 
out only a few caſes of the unſucceſsful and hurt- 
ful practice of phyſicians who follow the gene- 
rally received plan, and with making ſuch obſer- 
vations as aroſe from the circumſtances of theſe 
caſes very minutely deſeribed. Let theſe, there- 
fore, ſerve as ſo many examples in fact of the im- 
Propriety of the practice, which is propoſed to 
be exploded by the new doctrine. To have 
given as many as might have been colleged, 
with correſponding obſervations on each, would 
have ſwollen this work to. folios- without end. 
We have at the ſame time been careful to do all 
manner of juſtice to the practice which we have 
arraigned, by ſingling out the gentleman who is 
confeſſed to be the beſt of the ordinary practitio- 
ners whoſe practice we have had acceſs to“. If the 

reader, . ſhould be deſirous of further 
| 3 n . 
„Dr Gregory. | | 
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'Mſuſtration-of this ſubject, by examining more id- 
ſtances of the common practice, we refer him to 
the regiſters of the Infirmary at large; and, be- 


ſides theſe, to a practical work lately publiſhed, 


intitled, Clinical Experiments; by comparing 


which with the practice introduced by the new 
doctrine, he will have an opportunity to exerciſe 


his judgment and diſcernment of the truth. 

We formerly gave à full deſcription of the 
gout; and ſhewed it to be a diſeaſe depending 
upon debility, and to be cured by ſtimulating 
and invigorating powers. We aſſerted, that 


aſthma was preciſely of the ſame nature, from its 


arifing from the fame cauſe, and being cured by 
the ſame preciſe management. The ſame obſer- 
vation was applied to epilepſy, palſy, the greateſt 
number of the caſes denominated apoplexy, and 
to hyſteria. It will alſo appear, from the view 
of local diarrhœa narrated above *, and the ob- 
fervations made on it ; from idiopathic diar- 


thœa f, and the obſervations following it ||, and 


others on its cure 6, that a caſe of diſeaſe, con- 
fiſting of ſymptoms of indigeſtion, and particu- 
hrly vomiting, ſometimes with purging, ſome- 
times without it, and ſometimes with a coſtive 
belly, denominated dyſpepſia, or ſtomac h- colic, di- 
arrhea, or nee and colic; it will appear, I 
n | 1 ay, 
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ſay, that this caſe, ſo varied in its external ap- 
pearance, is preciſely of the ſame nature with 
thoſe we have formerly deſcribed ; and that they 
are all but one and the ſame general form of 
diſeaſe, the diſeaſe which we have denominated 
aſtbenia. Of the laſt-· mentioned caſe we ſhall 
ſoon give an example or two in fuller nnn 
of the idea juſt now delivered. I 
- But there are many other — ſuppoſed wide 
ly different from each other, and from the ge- 
neral form to which we refer them all, as con- 
ſtituting one and the ſame identical diſeaſe, dif- 
fering only in the external appearance of ſome 
of the ſymptoms, which never amounts to any 
real difference, and in the degree of debility oc- 
curring in the ſeveral caſes; moſt of theſe ſtill 

remain to be taken notice of. Two of them, the 
inflammation appearing in the gout, and the in- 
flammation, real or ſuppoſed, occurring in the 
cCourſe, and particularly towards the end, of ty- 
phus, have already been explained; and proved 
to be affections preciſely of the ſame kind as the 
other ſymptoms, which are all ſymptoms of evi- 
dent debility: they are therefore to be under- 
ſtood to belong to the caſes. of debility, which 
we have referred to general aſthenia. And we 
expect, that enough has been ſaid to incline the 
reader, contrary to the common opinion, to W 
| NG "REN be N in that manner. 15 
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Of thole which we are now to add, intermittent 


have been mentioned as belonging to the fame 


bead of diſeaſe. But the hot fit, which is a di- 


ſtinguiſhing part in their courſe, has never been 
booked upon as depending upon debility. Its re- 
ſemblance to the ſtate of the body taking place 
in that phlogiſtic form of diſeaſe, has been the 
circumſtance - which chiefly miſled phyſicians. 
They have at no time poſſeſſed ſo much philo- 
ſophical turn, as to have been in any condition 
to diſcern falſe appearknces from real ſtates. On 
the contrary, their propenſity to mark fo many 
real differences of morbid ſtate, as their hiſtories 
furniſhed of apparent ones, has been the chief 
cauſe of the immenſe volumes of diagnoſtics, 


and, of late, of all the noſological diſtinQions, 


which have diſtorted the pathology, and per- 
verted the practice of phyſic: A glaring example 
of which we have in the preſent caſe. But we 
afſert, that the hot fit of intermittents is the fame 
in kind with the cold one; differing only in this, 
that the debility, which * their eommon cauſe, 


| undergoes fome diminution in the hot fit, while 


at the fame time it is ſtill debility, The proof 
of this is incontrovertible. A ſtate of debility 


. conſtitutes the cold fit, which we are warranted 
to conclude from the whole concourſe of ſymp- 


toms, as well as from the known debilitating 
__ of the ſeveral exciting powers; the conſi- 


derati on | 


| an 


deration of which, as our book is fwelling in our 
hands, we muſt diſpenſe with here, ine 
our reader to the new doctrine in which this fact 
is proved *. Another argument for the hot fit 
depending upon debility is, its being preceded 
by the cold one; for, if the cold fit, as has been 
proved, depends upon debility, it is inconſiſtent 
with the nature of things that its effe& will be 
increaſed action or exceſhve vigour, a ſtate dia» 
metrically oppoſite to that which the cauſe. is ) 
ſuited to produce. Phyſicians have had recourſe. 
here to their paradoxical notion, that the living 
ſyſtem has a- power, when the ordinary caufe of 
excitement is diminiſhed, to increaſe it, and pro- 
duce it in a higher degree than the ordinary 
cauſe can do from its own internal energy. This 
idea has been ſufficiently refuted f. It is a piece 
of Staahlianiſm ſet aſide with the refutation of 
that doctrine f. Since, therefore, it is an imagi- 
nary property of the living ſyſtem, it cannot be 
admitted in explanation of any real phænomenon, 
and is conſequently inadequate to the explana» 


tion of the hot fit of intermittents. In the next * 


place, if the hot fit of intermittents conſiſted in + 

exceſſive action or vigour, it would be the ſame 

ſtate with that which conſtitutes the phlogiſtic - | 
* of e and would be remediable by - 

15 „ -- ob 

. Brown' g Led. El. Med. vi. xii. + El, Med. exiv. to xcix. 

t Elem, Med. Brun. and Brown's Lectures. 
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| the ſame means of cure; that! is to ſay, a perips 
- neumony, or the phlogiſtic diſeaſe accompanied 


with inflammation of the lungs, and the hot fit 


of 1 ter geen —_ mow to the ſame plan of 


. cure. 


. a P.4 


; 


But, I would aſk any cies if.that de.the 
truth? Are bleeding; purging, abſtinence from 
meat and drink, and the uſe of every debilitating 


; evacuatory power, which are the remedies ſuited 
to remove peripneumony, alſo proper to carry 


RY 
3 


off the hot fit of intermittents ? Nobody will ſay 
ſo, On the contrary, ſuch a plan of cure would 


be found completely deſtructive, eſpecially in 
the pureſt ſtate of the diſeaſe as it occurs in warm 


countries. Nay, it is generally agreed among 
phyſicians, that, and only ſometimes, with the 


exception of ſpring intermittents in a cold coun- 


try, bleeding, which is the moſt powerful re- 
medy to remove peripneumony *, is highly de- 


trimental in intermittent fevers. The laſt argu» 
ment we ſhall bring, is the effect of the remedies 


- _ which have been found ſucceſsful in the cure of 


this modification of diſeaſe. Theſe-Are of late, 
the Peruvian bark; and in former times, the ſe- 


veral diffuſible iow, as wine, &c. which ope- 
rate by-increaſing excitement. * Our concluſion 


from the two laſt arguments, therefore, is, That, 


n. en * are baut and ſtimu- 
4 Mm L lane 
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* 


lant ones effeQual remedies againſt the hot fit of- 


intermittents, they cannot depend upon increaſed; ; 
and conſequently mult ariſe from diminiſhed, ex. 
citement; and from the ſame, as well as all the. 


other arguments, the conelufion is irreſiſtible, , 


that the hot fit of intermittents is not different in 


kind from the other parts of the diſeaſe, but . by 


eiſely the fame with them, differing only in de- 
gree. If bleeding is hurtful, and the diffuſible 


ſtimuli, when given in the time of the hot fit, ) EET 


as effectual as when they are given in the cold, 
which is an undeniable fact, there is no getting . 


rid of the concluſion we have drawn. The hot 
fit, therefore, of intermittents, muſt now be un- 


derſtood as making nothing againſt the funda-- 


n principle of the new doctrine. 
Inflammatory congeſtions either ariſe, or are 
ſuppoſed to ariſe, in the courſe of. intermittent 


| fevers. Theſe, by the Staahlians, were imputed 
to the uſe of the bark; by Boerhaave, to the pre- 


mature uſe of it: And they both, as well as all 
their followers, and every writer or teacher, with 
| whoſe doctrines we have any acquaintance, have 
all agreed that this affection is of an active phlo- 
. giſtic nature. But that opinion is ſufficiently 
elided by a long train of facts which have fince 


* 
ry 
L 

| 


been detected. The ſimple ſtate of which is, 


that it was not the bark which produced abdo- 


minal congeſtions, whether ſuppoſed or real; but 


e ] 


* 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe, ſuffered to go on, r 

increaſed, by the means employed for the cure of 
it. For the reſult of univerſal experience now, 
with reſpe& to the uſe of the bark, is, that thge 
more early it is adminiſtered, the more ſucceſs. * 
fil is its operation in removing the diſeaſe, .and 
in preventing the occurrence of this as well as 
every other morbid affection. And we have 
further to add, that if ever the bark fails, which 

I have heard frequently happens, it is not from 
any tendency of its action to be hurtful, but 
from the inſufficiency of that action. It is a much 
- weaker ſtimulus than the diffuſible ones, of 
which we have now made ſuch frequent mention. 
- Whenever, therefore, the cauſe of the diſeaſe 
riſes to the height of producing ſuch a violent 
Rate of it as occurs in the malignant intermittents 
and remittents of warm countries, in that caſe 
it is very injudicious, and incompatible with all 
the principles of our new doctrine, to truſt 'the 
cure to it alone. As the debility in this is nearly 
the greateſt that occurs in any caſe, the power 
of the remedies ſhould be accommodated to that, 
and therefore the moſtdiffuſible ſtimuli employed, 
ſuch as opium, &c. And after the ſyſtem has, 
from the uſe. of theſe, received a conſiderable 
increaſe of excitement, and is now raiſed to the 
| Rate of this, in which the ordinary milder caſes 

| of 
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of intermittent fever conſiſts, then it is that re- 
_ courſe may be had to the bark, and other leſs 
diffuſible, but more permanent, ſtimuli,” Of this 
alſo we have proof from actual cures of obſtinate 
intermittents performed upon this principle; | 
which 1 ſhall give a ſtriking example. Two = 
children, who loſt both their parents in Lincoln. * 
ſhire Fens, were thence carried to Edinburgh, 
to be brought up and taken care of by a relation 
there: They had had the endemic fevet of the 
firſt mentioned place hanging about them for 
many months, and were completely cured in a 
few days by the uſe of the diffuſible ſtimuli,” © 
From this and other inſtances that could be 
adduced, from the ſucceſs of a near approach 
to intoxication employed by the country people, 
from the ſucceſs of the practice of Riverius “ by 
ſimilar means, before the bark was diſcovered, 
and from the large analogy of the certain efficacy 
of this method of cure in all other caſes of ſimilar \ 
debility; we hefitate not to conclude, that the | 
affection in the abdomen, whether taken, or 
miſtaken, for congeſtion, though it may be in- 
flammatory, is preciſely the ſame in kind with _ 
the other ſymptoms, ariſes from the ſame debi- 
litating powers, conſiſts in the ſame ſtate of de- 
bility, and is to be removed by the ſame ſtimu - 
lant remedies +. But we have proved above, 
6 . 3 that 
'  *® Brown's Lectures, and Cullen . 1 Brown's Lect. 
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that all the other ſymptoms, not even excepting 


the ſtate which conſtitutes the hot fit, are ſymp- 


toms of debility. And the proof, which we have 


adduced of the inflammation of the gout, and 
of the ſuppoſed or real one occurring in the 


: end of typhus, and of the hot fit in the febrile 5 
caſe we ſpeak of, being aſthenic ſymptoms, as 


well as all the reſt conſtituting the reſpective 
caſes, furniſhes another analogy, that adds irre- 
ſiſtible force to the concluſion we have drawn. 
From which our corollary is, That the abdo- 
minal congeſtions in intermittents, which have 


made ſuch a noiſe in the books and the ſchools 


of phyſic, are either, like many others, an ima- 
ginary affection, or, if real, an inflammatory 
aſthenic one. Conſequently, inſtead of afford - 


ing an argument againſt the fundamental propo- 
ſition of the new doctrine, it gives a very er 5 


ful ſupport to it. 
The appearance of the Get ®, called ER : 


thence gangrenous ſore throat 4; and the ſimilarity 
of painful feeling and inflammatory aſpect in ſe. 
veral larger joints, in the paſſive or chronie 
rheumatiſm, to ſymptoms ſimilar in their appear- 
ance, but radically different in their nature, in 
active or acute; have proved another ſtumbling- 


» block to phyſicians, by which they have been 


precipitated into an abyſs of error, both in the 


®* Sce above, page 13. 
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pathology and practice; and from abich tler 
ignorance of the truth miſled them into the be- 


lief, that theſe appearances afforded an inſuper- | 
able objection to the fundamental principle of 


the new doctrine. But here again, as uſual, they 


are all bewildered in the mazes of their own delu- 


five conceit. The inflammation of the throat in 


the former caſe, and of the larger joints, or the- 


parts in the neighbourhood of theſe, is as differ- 
ent from the correſponding inflammatory affec= * 
tion in the inflammatory ſore throat and acute 


rheumatiſm, as any morbid affection can be from 


any other. In the preſent caſes, it originates 


from the fame exciting powers, conſiſts in the 


ſame ſtate of excitement, and i is to be removed 
by the ſame degree of ſtimulus in the remedies, * 
as all the other ſymptoms. In a word, the cauſe is 


debility; and the indication of cure is ſtimulant x: 


operation; which is the converſe of the caſes to 1 


which theſe are oppoſed. Theſe laſt mentioned 


* 


affeQions, therefore, are to be added to thoſe . 


which we have mentioned before, as ſo many 


corroborations of the new doctrine, and by no 
means raiſing any objection againſt it. Phyſi- 


cians, miſled by their idea of the local part of 
the general affections we here ſpeak of, have 
univerſally followed a plan of cure diametrically 
oppdſite to the one juſt now hinted, But their 
2 want of ſucceſs, not to ſpeak of the 
4 | miſchief 
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miſchief. ariſing from their practice, ſupplies an 
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 4=\The cynanche roafillris,: in * W 0 of 
moldlogilia, in its firſt appearance, eſpecially in 


young and robuſt perſons, is very generally a 


phlogiſtic diſeaſe, and conſequently ſuch as is 
pretty well treated upon the common practice. 
But it is to be obſerved, that, after it has once 
bappened to any perſon, it is very liable to re- 
turn; and often with ſuch obſtinaey and fre- 
quency, as to chequer the patient's life with the 
alternate ſtates of perfect health, and of a very 
riod of time, in different caſes,” continues to be 
the lame. But, in moſt caſes, a period arrives, 
ſooner or later, when the nature of the diſeaſe is 
totally changed. From the patient's; caution to 
the ignorance of phyſicians, ſo oſten pointed out 
in this work, of any other, and therefore their 
perſevering in the plan of cure that only ſuited 
the firſt; the aſtht uic diatheſis, or a ſtate of uni- 
verſal debility, ſucceeds to the phlogiſtic, which 
is 2 ſtate. of morbid exceſs" in vigour; and the 
phlogiſtic inflammation of the throat ſucceeds to 
the aſthenic inflammation of the ſame part. Phy- 
| pans; it would appear, never diſcerned that 
bf | difference ; ; 
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difference; and therefore they have, hy a long 
and laborious proceſs, converted the beſt into 
the worſt conſtitutions. Nay, there are not 
wanting inſtances of death being the reſult of 
their practice, though the circumſtances of the 
caſe were ſuited to bear up againſt a vaſt extent 
of improper practice. Every word that we have 
ſaid on this ſubject, applies in a much higher 
we have been ſpeaking of, and equally under- 
ſtood by phyſicians to be the ſame, viz rheuma- 
tiſm and rheumatalgia: Which we paſſed over in 
a few words, reſerving what we had to ſay upon 
the ſubject to what might occur in this place. ; 
ul Rheumatiſm is a moſt phlogiſtic diſeaſe, and * — 
therefore requires a ſum total of debilitating- 
fore the new doctrine. But when that exquiſite ' 
plan of cure is applied to it, it is removed in a 
few days. I have however known, what they — 
took for the ſame diſeaſe, to laſt 40 years ; du- 
ring all which time the phyſicians took it for the 
acute rheumatiſm, and therefore plied" the pa- 
tient with bleeding, ſtarving, and purging. The 
plaints increaſed-in proportion to the progreſs of 
the method of cure, the pains became more ge- 
neral and more exquiſite, and a diminution of all 
the facultics of mind and body enfued. © The 
. | loſs 
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loſs of voluntary motion amounted to chat 
which conſtitutes formal palſy; nor did the in- 
voluntary motions eſcape the effect of the uni- 
verſal debility. This, as I have been informed, 
was the fate of a gentleman in this country of 
very conſiderable rank, who died ſeveral years 
ago, whoſe father is ſtill alive, enjoying good 
bealth, about the age of go, and who, if he 
had been properly managed, in all ue er : 
might have attained his father's age. ; 
Ophthalmia, or inflammation of the eye, is com- 
"monly, in its firſt appearance, a phlogiſtic dif- 
eaſe, and properly treated upon the ordinary 
practice. But there are caſes of inflammation 
of the eye, which never are phlogiſtic: And the 
phlogiſtic caſe, according to what we ſaid on the 
paſſive or aſthenie inflammation of the throat, 
ſoon degenerates into the aſthenic. But, while 
theſe diſeaſes are ſo diſtin& from each other, 
phyſicians never obſerved any diſtinction in their 
method of Cure The aſthenic ophthalmia, like 
the aſthenic caſes which we have been juſt now 
ſpeaking of, is in every reſpect treated as a 
| phlogiſtic. | Our author has experienced both 
forms of this affection; and the reſult of that 
experience is, 2 confirmation of every thing we 
haye ſaid upon the diſtinction between active and 
paſſive, acute and chronic, enen > 


an inflammation... Log 3 lent hoe 
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Me have now ſufficiently explained the nature 
of inflammatory appearance; and to ſuch phy- 
ſicians as have ſenſe, inſtend of opening up a 
ſubject of controverſy, we have laid before them 
a large view, and placed it in ſuch a clear light, 
that they muſt intuitively diſcern it in its whole 
extent. At the ſame time, ſo ſumple is this view, 
ſo conformable to all the phænomena, ſo illuſtra · 
tive of all the inconſiſtencies and contradictions 
accompanying every other opinion hitherto enter- 
tained of the ſubject, that phyſicians muſt wonder 
it was not the firſt that occurred to the minds of 
obſervers. The reaſon for that, however, is 
evident. Phyſicians have ſeldom been engaged 
in obſervation, and ſeldomer in a train to de- 
rive any benefit from it. Uſeleſs particulars 
have been their only obje& of purſuit. They 
have ſkimmed upon the ſurface of things, with · 
out diving into the treaſures lying hid below. 
Nature's uniformity was unknown to them. A 
ſuppoſed complication and incoherence in her 
works, was the only idea that guided them in 
their reſearches. Hence, with reſpect to that 
part of nature which belongs to their profeſſion, 
ſimplicity and uniformity, connection and co- 
herence, have been ſo little ſuſpected, that, from 
the days of Cel{® to the preſent," the moſt in- 
telligent of the profeſſion have conſidered it as 
altogether conjectural. This, however, could 
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not hae been thi ſtate. of the art, had 1 b. 
vators ſet out with the juſt and philoſophical 
principle, which ſuggeſted the whole detail of 
the new doctrine, That nature is ſimple, uni- 
form, and conſiſtent; and had they inquired | 
into every particular, viewed in that light, and 
eompared it with other particulars, and theſe 
with others, till they roſe to a general fact, and, 
pou ſeveral of theſe, proceeded to an univerſal 
| But no writer, no leader in the ſchools, 
2 knew this to be the only road to im- 
provement in the profeſſion, or had it in their 
power to proceed in it. The inquiry into par- 
ticulars, required time, and patience, and labour. 
It was repeated exerciſe in every one of the par- 
ticulars, and conſidering each in every point of 
view, with a diligent. compariſon and adjuſt. 
ment of them, ſo as to bring oug a fundamental 
and univerſal: fact or principle, agreeing with 
each and all the particulars, to which each and 
all of theſe reciprocally applied, that promiſed 
either improvement or diſcovery. Such a diſ- 
covery has been made, and preciſelj in the man- 
ner juſt now deſcribed. A previous inquiry into 
the whole detail of the phænomena of life *, has 
been inſtituted. Several particular facts have 


been carefully, painfully, and patiently compared 


with 598 other. General facts have been de- 


7 duced 
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duced from theſe, and a univetſal or nen 
one from the general. The phlegmaſiæ, or phlo- * 
giſtic diſeaſes with inflammation, were firſt a- 
certained. After that; the phlogiſtie exanthe- 
mata were inquired into, and found to differ 1 in 
no eſſential circumſtance from them 4, © Our 
author's attention was next directed to the gene- : 
ral diſeaſes accompanied with a diſcharge 0k 
blood. Theſe, contrary to the common opinion 
of their being phlogiſtic through their whole 
courſe, and therefore to that extent requiring the 
ordinary plan of practice, he diſcerned; and with ) 
a degree of doubt, which he has not yet deter- 
mined, to be only phlogiſtic in their beginning 5 
but, that afterwards; and perhaps even at firſt; 
they were purely aſthenic. We have already 
obſerved the light, which his own experience on 
the gout f, andahis obſervation on aſthma, have 
thrown upon theſe diſeaſes; proving them, as 
well as all the other caſes, which were afterwards 
taken notice of, to be purely aſthenic, contrary 
to every idea hitherto entertained by phyſicians. 
With theſe, in the progreſs of his inquiry and 
compariſon, he diſcovered, that epilepſy, idiopa- 
thic apoplexy, palſy, hyſteria, and idiopathic 
dropſy in all its forms, were to be conjoined || 
Laſtly, he has siben ſuch an IIS of the 
4 TIE! MILES Fe THY 15 '& 2 e pherno- 
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7 — which we have been juſt now 1 
ing before the reader, as to ſhew their perfe&t 
J conformity with his fundamental principle, and 
{ their inexplicability upon any other. The diſ- 
+ eovery of the hot fit of intermittents, and of the 
| feveral aſthenic inflammations, is now com- 
pleted; and every embarraſſment, which aroſe 
from all views hitherto taken of them, is now 
perfectly removed. In one word, ſo far as we 
. + have hitherto proceeded, not only has ample 
/ proof been brought, that there are a number of 


; morbid affections, depending upon a cauſe hi- 4 


- therto unknown to phyſicians, vis, debility, but 
dat theſe can be all united into one identical 
\ form of diſeaſe, in which no caſe differs from 
any other but in degree, The amount, therefore, 
of the whole is, that, while the phlogiſtic caſes 
conſtitute one form“, the aſthenic all unite to 
eonſtitute another; and therefore there are only 
two diſeaſes affecting the whole ſyſtem: and that 
every thing elſe, which from the ignorance of 
phyſicians has been denominated diſea/e, is only 
local affection. Which, as it effentially differs 
from the former, ſhould alſo be diſtinguiſhed 
— it by difference of appellation. But this 
nomenclature, though juſt and exact, and flow- 
ing from philoſophical diſcrimination, will be as 
new to n, as the view of the living ſyſtem, 
| Which 
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which ſuggeſted it. They have talked of uni- 
verſal, general, and local diſeaſes ; but that was 
mere talk: The meaning of theſe words was 
unknown to them. 

We ſhall now give a few other 108 which 
have alſo been ſuppoſed ſo many diſeaſes, diffe- 
rent from each other, as well as from thoſe caſes 
which we have proved to belong all to the fame 
form of diſeaſe. We ſhall ſhew the error of that 
opinion; and prove, that the caſes fo judged of, 
are alſo all reducidle to the OY form we 
ſpeak of, 

There is a caſe of diſeaſe, the moſt frequent 
of all others, except the common cold, or catarrh, 


= 


as it is called by phyſicians, It ſometimes ſhews it- 


felf by complaints of the ſtomach, ſuch as loſs of 
appetite, loathing of food, nauſea, and theſe ariſing 
ſometimes to formal vomiting, accompanied with 


marks of inflation, and ſometimes acute pain, in 
the region of the ſtomach. At other times, with 


more or leſs of the ſymptoms juſt-now deſcribed, 


it diſtinguiſhes itſelf by a looſe belly, and gripes, 
and other uneaſy feelings in the track of the in- 
teſtines. It varies ſtill further on other occa- 


ſions, by ſhewing itſelf in the form of obſtinate 
coſtiveneſs, with borborigmi as phyſicians call 


it, that is, a certain noiſe in the inteſtinal canal; 


and oy pain more or leſs fixed, ſometimes very 


X 5 | fixed 


V. 


— 
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| 
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fixed and very ſevere. In the laſt caſe,” vomit- 
ing often ſupervenes, ſometimes bilious, at others 
ſtercoraceous. The moſt common ſeat of the fixed 


pain is above or within the upper part of the 
 haunch-bone, by anatomiſts called os ilium. While 


that is the caſe, at the ſame time the ſeat of the 


pain is in the oppoſite fide, where the great gut 


takes a ſweep, or makes a turn, called the /g - 


moid flexure of the colon. With reſpect to theſe 
varied appearances, when the. complaints are 
chiefly of the ſtomach, noſologiſts confider them 
as forming what they call a genus of diſcaſe, that 


is, a diſeaſe different in kind from any other; 
and many are the others which they ſuppoſe fo 


different. To this genus. they give the name of 
dyſprpfia *. The concourſe of ſymptoms compre- 
hended in the ſecond part of our deſcription, the 


fame noſologiſts conſider as another genus of 


diſeaſe, different from the laſt as well as from 


every other; and they give it the name oor diars 
rhea . 


In the part of the deſcription, of which ns 


neſs is a diſtinguiſhing ſymptom, they find ano. 


ther genus, likewiſe different from both the laſt 
mentioned, and from all others; to this they 


give the name of colic}, Further, when the 

( yomiti g. which we * of, ne upon 
a | the 

9 See Cullen s Sinop. * ed. G. ali ; + Ibid, Ga. 
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dhe laſt mentioned concourſe, they conſider the 
diſeaſe in this part of its progreſs to be very dif- 


ferent from the preceding ſtage which they de- 
nominate colic ; and they call it an iiur. And, \ 


| from the appearances which preſent themſelves 
on diſſection, they tell you twenty idle ſtories 
about the ſtate of the inteſtines within; as if the 
ſituation of the part, produced by the full courſe 
of a diſeaſe which proved fatal, ſhould be con- 
fidered as the ſame with what took place in the 
commencement of the diſeaſe. They ſtop not 


here. For, when the fixed pain happens to in- 


vade the left ſide of the belly, in conſequence of 


its cauſe affecting the great gut in the part which 


Ve have deſcribed ; from the vicinity of that part 
to the left kidney, they ſuppoſe this kidney to 


be the ſeat of the pain. And then, like a Pro- 
teus, or the effects of Morpheus upon the ima- 


gination in dreaming, the morbid caſe,” which, 
under all theſe. varied - appearances, we ſhall 
prove to be one and the ſame, not only in itſelf, 
notwithſtanding of theſe- appearances, but with 
all the aſthenie caſes which we have | hitherto 
taken notice of, is metamorphoſed by the dreams 
of phyſicians into what they call a nephritis cal. 
culeſa forſooth. Which is another genus, accord - 


ing to them, equally different from thoſe, we have 


e d from all other ane the ſup- 
| g X $5011.54 4-20 t 
* Bee Cullen 5 3 G. lv, xix. Vid, ibid. gung 
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poſed titdle of difiates, differig ad infiritial ae 


cording to their hopeful notions. Here we can- 
not. help obſerving upon the preſent and every 
other part of medical philoſophy, with a great 
philoſopher in ethics, that the whole is a 


“ riddle, an enigma, an inextricable myſtery.“ 


But we go further than him when he adds, that 
doubt, uncertainty, and ſuſpenſe of judgment, 


appear to be the only reſult of our moſt ac- 


« curate ſcrutiny into the ſubjeQ.”” For we 
can demonſtrate, with reſpect to the ſubject under 
our inquiry at. preſent, that the whole is as dia- 


metrically oppofite to truth, as incoherent con- 
 ceptions, without exerciſe of judgment, refe- 


rence to fact, or confiſtency among themſelves, 
ean be. If I know the truth, I can fit down and 
compoſe a propoſition geometrically oppofite to 
it, as a ſtraight line is the rule by which we can 
only judge of the deviations from that direQion 


ſo bewildered, and fo wrapped up in darkneſs, as 


to wander any given time, while he is at no great 
diſtance from his own houſe. In this ſtate of aber. 

ration, he may be ſuppoſed ſometimes to approach 
it, at others to recede from it, and therefore not 


always equally diſtant from the object of his pur- 


ſuit. But, till the darkneſs is diſpelled, and the 


objects around him illuminated, and conſequent- 


ly . one he is in queſt of, nothing but mere 
>” 188 in di enn n chance ' 
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chance can condu& bim to the\place of his'86. 
ſtination. But if the ſame perſon, in conſe- 


quence of the falſe appearatices which conſtantly 


preſent themſelves to bewildered travellers, ſhould 


ſuppoſe his houſe in à very different direction 


from that in which it is placed; in this deluſory 


ſtate of his ſenſes, he might wander to all eter. 


nity, and never get to his own houſe, This is 


the ſtate of phyſicians in their inquiries after 
truth. They are loſt in the utter darkneſs, or 


falſe tight, of their imaginations ; and their ap- 
proaches to truth are as little in their favour, as 
their aberrations from it. All this is well illu- 
ſtrated by the incoherent notions of e ee 
with reſpect to the preſent ſubject. 
.- This enks/efote 96-16 ane mad the thai It is 
a modification of aſthenia, originating from the 
powers that produce any other, conſiſting in the 
fame ſtate, and to be removed by the ſame re- 
medies. It depends upon diminution of excite= 
ment, or a ſtate of debility, occurring over the 
whole ſyſtem, and predominant in the alimen- 


tary canal. Its indication of cure, therefore, is, 
as in every other caſe of aſthenia, to invigorate 
the whole ſyſtem ; and therefore the alimentary 


canal, as a part of that whole“. The remediet, 
therefore, to be employed, are the ſeveral ſtimu - 


en more or leſs nn bew, to the _ 
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degree 
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degree of prevalent debility. And we have fur- 


ther to obſerve, that as the part chiefly affected 


is directly acted upon by the moſt powerful of 
our remedies, their effect in reſtoring the ſtate of 


/ health is proportionally more complete +; But 


* 
* 
4 
: 
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* 
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it does not follow from this | obſervation, that 


when the labouring part is out of the reach of 


contact with the remedies, theſe will therefore 
have no influence. upon them. The contrary is 
the truth; as is every day evinced by the com- 
plete ſolution of peripneumony and idiopathic 
dropſy, from the uſe of remedies that act over all 
the ſyſtem, though they come not in contact 


with the labouring parts f. 


How widely different from this is in 
ſo conſonant with every other to the whole ex- 
tent of the ſubject, ſo conformable to the funda» - 
mental propoſition of our ſcience, as we may 
now juſtly denominate it, Sth notions of phy- 


_ ficians, as we ſhall next thew, meme N 


of cure! r | 
© Upon inquiry into the tate of the 8 
canal in this caſe of aſthenia, it is found, that 


ſpaſmodic and convulſive alfection of that ca- 


vity conſtitutes the moſt diſtreſſing and painful 
ſymptoms that occur; as. tormina, fixed and 


ſevere pain, &c. 000) Shes: wink: de- 


. ii pend 
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pend upon the general cauſe. which we have aſ- k 449 


ſigned. But the former is produced by the co- 
operation of diſtenſion from indigeſted or fecu- 
lent matter, but more eſpecially from air. The 
latter is excited by a preternatural ſtimulus; ſuch 
as may be afforded by an acid; which we know, 
in fact, is generated in weak ſtomachs. The 

ſtate of the muſcular fibres, acted upon by theſe 
powers, is a ſtate of diminiſhed tone and dimi- 
niſhed denſity; what pathologiſts call atony and 


relaxation; Theſe are in proportion to each 


other; becauſe it has been proved, that the de- 
gree of tone is in proportion to the degree of 
excitement in the muſcular fibres, and; the de- 


gree of denſity in proportion to that“. There is 
no other way of explaining the known fact, that 
a given portion of muſcular fibres in an animal 


will bear, without rupture, a force many times 
greater than the ſame portion of matter can bear 
after death, than by referring it to the ſtate of 


excitement. With reſpe& to muſcular: fibres, 


their excitement produces contraction, or a due 


tendency to this. The contraction, as well as 


the tendency, implies, that the conſtituent par- 
ticles of the ſeveral fibres, ſo contracted, are 


| brought nearer to each other, which is what we 
call their denſity, and thereby better fitted to re- 


fiſt any power that tends to dixjoin them. In this 


7. it is that the property of a ſolids, to 
which 


5 * El. Med. zhil, is Hi. . 
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which we have given the name of denſity, im- 
) | plies a proportional degree of ſtrength. To ap- 
' ply this to our preſent ſubject: When the muſ- 
/ eular fibres diſtributed upon any cavity have 
- their denſity diminiſhed, that is, are in a ſtate of 
laxity; and at the ſame time a diſtending power, 
fuch as the one. we have mentioned, is applied 
to them; the effect is, that they yield more rea- 
dily to it, than they would in a greater ſtate of 
* denſity. But as it is a property of muſcular 
fibres, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from all 
other bodies in nature, as well as from them- 
| ſelves in their dead ſtate, to contract, in conſe. 
quence of a ſtretching power being applied, and 
while it is applied -; it thence follows, that the 
- muſcular fibres, in the preſent cafe, when acted 
upon by the diſtending power, will firſt be 
ſtretched, in conſequence of their relaxation, 
\ beyond their due dimenſion, and then contract- 
| } | zed in proportional exceſs, And as this is a vio- 
Alent action, its effect is what we find upon every 
| occafion'to be the reſult of ſuch violence, yiz, 
) pain. Laſtly, as it is only in a certain meaſure 
i of extenſion and contraction that the alternate 
contraction and relaxation of muſcular fibres 
can take place, it follows, that, in this exceſſive 
ſtate of extenſion and confequent contraction, 
0 1 * betwixe contraction and relaxation is 
* [990 - 
Haller. Elem, Por and. Brown's Lectures. 
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deſtroyed: The contraction docomes exceſſive | 
and as its cauſe, the extenſion, or, in the pre. 
ſent caſe, the diſtenſion, {till remains, the effect, 
via. the exceſſive contraction, muſt ſtill remain. 
The cauſe of this ſtate of muſcular fibres will, / 
| from what has been ſaid above, readily occur to 1 
the reader. It is not, as phyſicians commonly 
ſuppoſe, an increaſed activity in the muſcular | 
fibres ; which is what we call increaſed excitement, | | 
and what many phyſicians call an incregſed in 
fu of the nervous power into the contraſted 
muſcular fibres; and therefore requiring, as its \ 
remedies, powers diminiſhing that influx, dimi- 
niſhing the energy of the nervous power, or, * : 
we would. ſay, impairing excitement. That" is 
not the cauſe, nor is this the remedy. Let it be \ 
recollected, that the cauſe. is already aſſigned; 
_ and that it is a diminution of excitement, and 
its conſequences, atony and laxity of the muſcu» 
kr fibres, operated upon by. a ſtretching or di-. 
{tending power. , The indication of cure, there» : 
fore, flowing from, this expoſition of the cauſe, © 
is, to increaſe the excitement of the muſcular fi- 4 
bres, by which their tone and denſity may be in». © 
_ creaſed, and they enabled to reſiſt the effect of the 
( 
| 


* 


ſtretching power in diſtending them to exceſs, 
This, and this alone, is the radical cure of theſe 
permanent contractions, which have, at all "Ip 8 
8 * the profeſſion, been —— 2 
55 1 N ; 
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7 might here be thought, that removing the di- 


ſtending power might anſwer the ſame end. 


Which we deny: becauſe, from the ſtate of the 


eaſe laid before our reader, though the diſtend- _ 
7 ing power were removed, as well as the con- 


traction more immediately excited by it, the 
muſcular fibres would, however, ſtill remain in 


the ſame ſtate; that is, in a ſtate of atony and 


laxity ; which is the debility of muſcular — 
originating from diminution of excitement in 
them. Now, though, by an execution of the laſt· 


mentioned indication, the ſpaſm ſhould be re- 


moved, the diſeaſe, both of the part and of the 
reſt of the fyſtem, would ſtill remain; which is 


a ſtate of diminiſhed excitement in both, produ- 
- cing the ſeveral phænomena called diſeaſe. Nay; 


all this might happen, not only without the re- 
moval, but with an inereaſe, of the diſeaſe · Ac- 
cordingly, if by ſuch a method of treatment as 
that we ſpeak of, or any other, the ſtate of the 
ſpaſm in the alimentary canal ſhould give way to 
that of palſy, and this to gangrene; would any 
perſon in his ſenſes perſuade himſelf that he had 
cured the diſeaſe and ſerved his patient? The 
contrary” is the plain truth. But it is a truth 


that phyſicians never could diſcern; as may be 
fairly concluded from their univerſal ſuppoſition 
of the ſeat of every diſeaſe being the part more 


ſtrikingly affedted, and from the direction of all 


theic N 


t J — 
their indications: to the relief of that part. A 
concluſion that we draw from the above reaſon- 
ing is, That the uſe of the carminatives, which 
were formerly employed to expel wind, though 
very proper to a certain extent, was introduced N 
upon a very falſe theory. They were ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs a property of driving the air before 
them. But they acted not upon the air. They 
were ſtimulant ; and, by increaſing excitement 
in the muſcular fibres, they enabled them to re- 
fiſt the diſtenſion of the air, and to diminiſſi the 
enormous contraction ariſing from that diſten- 
ſion ; that is, to remove the ſpaſm, and reſtore 
the natural contractions alternating with relaxa- 
tion. Another idea has prevailed long, and | 
which it is impoſſible to drive out of the noddles { 
of the ordinary practitioners. It is, a ſuppoſition. \ 
that emetics and ' purgatives have a property of 
_ diſlodging from the alimentary canal all its hurt- 
ful contents, and among the reſt pent up air. 
But this, from all that has been faid upon the 
ſubject, it muſt appear, is a very great miſtake. + 
Vomiting and purging, - eſpecially when induced. | 
by the traſn called emetics and cathartics, are 
moſt debilitating powers, as we have more than * 
once had occaſion to obſerve. - As ſuch,” they 
are excellent remedies in the ſeveral caſes of the * 
phlogiſtic form of diſeaſe. But, for that very. . 
eren among others which we have formerly | 
- ah taken 


* 
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taken notice of, they are | detrimental, and 
may be pernicious, in every caſe of the aſthe - 

nic form. In the preſent caſe, they increaſe 
tthzhe debility of the whole ſyſtem, and the laxity 
and atony of the morbidly contracted fibres. 
And if ever ſpaſm yielded to their operation, it 
was owing to that operation inereaſing the debi- 
lity to a higher degree than that which is compa- 
tible with ſpaſm ; and therefore their only effect 
was an increaſe of the diſeaſe. Bleeding has alſo 
been employed with the intention of removing 
a ſpaſm; and with the ſame eſſect as purging 
and vomiting, that of increaſing the RA up: 
on which the diſeaſe depends. 

The convulſive ſtate of the ta is 
owing to the ſame ſtate of the fibres that pro- | 
dauces ſpaſm, But the exciting power, inſtead 

of diſtenſion, is a preternatural ſtimulus, applied 
to the fibres in their weakened ſtate. Thus, of. 
ten in dyſpepſia as it is called, and conſtantly 
in cholera, à very concentrated acid is gene- 
rated in the ſtomach; ſo concentrated, as, when 
rejected by vomiting, to corrode vegetable mat- 
ter. Any degree of ſuch a ſtimulus as this, ap- 
' + plied to the fibres in the ſtate of weakneſs which 

Fe ſhaye deſcribed, could not fail to throw them 
into very irregular and enormous contrattions. 
Theſe contractions exhibit an appearance of in- 
_ vigour; and „ e phyſicians have 

| referred 
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referred them to the cauſe mentioned above., 
We will not contend with them about the de- 


gree of contraction that takes place. And, with 


reſpect to both ſpaſm and convulſion, we have + 


only to obſerve, that, whatever be the ſtate of 


contraction in them, their function of con- 
traction, conſidered as ſound; is an impaired 
one: which is proved by the arguments which 
we have already often repeated. Spaſm and 
convulſion never take place but in a diſeaſe 
of debility. All the other ſymptoms accompa- 


nying them are evidently ſuch. Debilitating, 
remedies, which increaſe the other ſymptoms, 


x 
Y 
1 


alſo. increaſe them; and ſtimulant ones, which, f 
according to their degree, relieve and remove 5 


the other ſymptoms, relieve and remove them. 


The indication of cure, therefore, in convulſion 


as well as in ſpaſm, is, to increaſe excitement 
over the whole ſyſtem, and therefore in the 
contracted convulſed fibres. In conſequence 


ing power, ſo in the latter the preternatural 
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of which, as in the former caſe the diſtend- 


Y 
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ſtimulus, is carried off. But, in this cafe \ _ 


convulſion, diluents and demulcents have only 


eve. pain. To the former we have no great 


objection; becauſe a moderate quantity of was. 
tery-fluid, and of thoſe ſubſtances which are call- 
bog 6p __ be blended uith 


. 
* 
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been thought of as remedies, and opium to re- 
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the acrid offenſive matter, and, by diffuſing or 
inviſcating it in their maſs, break its force; 
and at any rate they can do little harm. But 
they contribute nothing to a natural cure. 
- For, though what can be eaſily granted ſnould 
| happen, viz. that the acrid matter is car- 
ried off by the uſe of theſe articles, the ſtate 
\ - of the fibres in the part, and the ſtate of ex- 
1 citement over all, and therefore the diſeaſe, 
—_ ſtill remain. We muſt here therefore, as well 
as in the former caſe, and in every caſe 
\ of 'qebility, have recourſe to the indication of 
cure ſo often repeated; that is, to increaſe the 
excitement over all, and therefore in the part 
more eſpecially affected. We have ſaid, that the 
feveral appearances of ſeeming, but not real, dif- 
. ference in the alimentary canal, miſtaken by phy- 
- ficians for ſo many different genera of diſeaſe, 
are one and the ſame caſe, and preciſely the ſame 
Vith every other modification of aſthenia. This 
ve could prove by an hundred examples of eaſes 
„ ſucceſsfully treated upon the principles of this 
doctrine. But we Wen content ourſelves with 
peo e ee ee dae e er eb. 
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pms temperate; after expoſure. to cold, and 
ſubjection to a more ſparing diet than was even 
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morning, with a violent, acute, and-intolergÞle 
pain in the region of the colon. Tht Gait 
geon of the place was called ; who inumediately 
bled him, nearly ad deliquaum, The pain abated, 
and he was eater during that day. His brother, 
who was then a pupib of Pr Brown's, and living 
into town with the Doctor that day. Upon calling 

upon his brother, he was informed of bat hap- 


ingly: eaſy, the family formed the moſt ſanguine 
hopes from the profuſe bleeding. Dr Brown 
was immediately informed of the caſe hy his pu- 
pil, whodcemed to think that it greatly in valida· 
ted the Doctor's new doctrines. D Brown de. 
clared, that although'the/bleeding had given him 
temporary relief, all the ſy mptoms, unleſs an op- 
poſite treatment was inſtantly ordered, would 
return, and perhaps might prove fatal. This al- 
ſo was the opinion of his pupil. But he could 
not, however, upon reflecting, think of daring 
to oppoſe his opinion to that of ſo notabſe a prac- 
titioner; and ae more eſo that his brother — 
euer, thewed flee De ene neligingſa NED 
the refult of conjecture and the product of 
chance, but that it proceeded from a juſt eſtima 
tion of the laws of the animal c=codnomy 1k very 7 


pened; and, as he was then aſleep, and ſcem- 


ching that he predicted actually . „ 
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„ 
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the ſymptoms increaſed to an enormous degree. 
The pain became intolerable z which was further 
aggravated by the violent vomiting and frequent 
looſe ſtools, with great proſtration of ſtrength. 
Two eminent phyſicians next were called: who 
plied the patient with emetics, cathartics, and 
diuretics; and further reduced him by an abſo- 
tate denial of wine, and of every thing that 
eould ſupport him under this rapid progreſs of 
debility. The patient found himſelf verging to- 
wards his final diflolution. He was thrown up- 
on the bed in an expiring poſture. His brother 
found him in ſuch a deplorable ſituation, that 
he was determined, without loſs of times at all ha- 
zards, to employ Dr Brown's practice in its fulleſt 
extent. He accordingly inſtantly gave him 100 
drops of laudanum in a large punch - glaſs of double 
einnamon- water. This ſtopped the whole rage 
of the diſeaſe in ſive minutes. Next morning, 
at ſix, he gave him a large breakfaſt- bowl full 
of port · wine, boiled with different ſpices. A few 
hours after, a zealous pupil of the univerſity, a 
warm friend of the patient, coming in, and being : 
informed by the latter what had been done, ex- 
claimed againſt; the practice, and informed the 
e what had been done. The relief 
eee re | 
_ . of a plan of cure, of the 


3 . propriety 
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propriety of which, and of the pernicious ten- 
dency of the one recommended, his feelings and 
experience gave him the moſt ample evidence, 
by the unſolicited interfererence of any gentle- 
man. He continued that day, therefore, the uſe 
of cinnamon - water and beef. tea. Next day he 
continued perfectly eafy. The following day he 
was perſuaded by his phyſicians to have another 
injection. But he was like to have paid dear for 
his compliance. A relapſe, more ſerious than the 
former, followed. He was glad again to have re- 
courſe to his brother; who preſcribed: 120 grains 
of laudanum, with 25 grains of vol. alkali, in three 


ounces of double cinnamon- water. By this, and 


the uſe of good Madeira, with opiates, he reco- 
vered ſo completely, that he could be ſupported 
by animal food, and a moderate proportion of 
ſound wine after each meal. A twelremonth 
has elapſed fince this cure, without the leaſt ten- 
dency to a return of the diſeaſe. This cure 
can be vouched by the patient himſelf, by his 
brother who executed it, and by the reſt of a 
family whoſe truth and integrity none will dare 
to call in queſtion. They have a large circle of 
reſpectable friends; and have thought it incum- 
bent upon them, as a duty they owed to truth, 
to take every opportunity of aſſerting, that this 
gentleman was ſaved upon the principles of the 
| 1 patient ſnatched from the 
271 N 3 jaws 


of death, in which he had been placed by the 
practice of mn _ APIs AR of — 
doctrine. 4 WR? $L$810 At 
Tur eee e. ja 
of reſolution” and / firmneſs our young prafti- 
tioner would have occaſion for in oppoſing alone 
his practice to that of ſo many names of the firſt 
diſtinction, and how ſtrong his conviction of its 
propriety muſt have been, when he did not ſuffer 
the influence, the intrigue, and the artifice of 
ſuch perſonages, to ſway him from his fixed pur- 
poſe. If his brother had died, his death would 
have been charged upon him, the reader will 
gueſs by whom. But, ſuch is their verſatility, 
that, finding the cure too glaring to be diſputed, 
and recollecting that there could be as little doubt 
of the pernicious tendency of their practice, they 


changed their ground. And, becauſe they had 


adminiſtered a little opiate in an injection, and 
their equal inſignificant doſe by the mouth; they 
had the impudence to give out to their friends, 
and to Induce” their underſtrappers to ſpread' a 
report,, that, ſince it was by opiates that the cure 
was effected, and they had given an opiate ĩn the 
manner juſt now mentioned, there was therefore 
no difference betwixt their plan of cure and the 

__ effeQual one. But let it be obſerved once for 
all, that this is a villanous, deliberate falſehood, 
and within * * it to be ſo. 
: | 8 Whatever 
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Whatever were the contents of their. in jections, 
the reader will clearly diſcern, that, inſtead of 
contributing to the cure, they manifeſtly increa- 


ſed the diſeaſe. Bleeding, vomiting, purging, 


and glyſtering, are highly debilitating powers, 
as I have repeatedly obſerved. This diſeaſe, as 
we have proved, and as its cure by the uſe of the 
moſt ſtimulant powers will evince to every one, 


was a diſeaſe of debility. The true amount of 
their indication of cure was, to remove a diſeaſe 
conſiſting in a ſtate of debility, by inereaſing 
. pr eas & 1 6g 

It is in vain for them eee 
Wan laudanum which they admini- 


ſtered could in any ſhape place their plan of cure 
upon the ſame footing with the other. The ſtate 


of the patient, after a full courſe of their plan, 
compared with that which was produced by the 
firſt exhibition of the remedies upon the other, 
and ſteadily ſupported ever after, unleſs when 


they interfered by ordering their laſt. injeQion, | 


gives the loud lie to the vile report, which was ſo 
induſtriouſly and ARE a WT 


Tun other af we x, ts mention is that of 
an old lady. She had for the ſpace of a month 


| labouredunder ſymptoms of crudity, indigeſtion, 


and irregularity of her belly. At laſt her ſto- 


mach n increaſed to the degree of very 


. frequent 
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frequent vomiting for two days. On the third, 
the vomiting became enormous, and almoſt per- 
petual. Dr Brown was ſent for, and by a mo- 
derate ſhare of laudanum, and leſs than three 
glaſſes of ſpirits, ſtemmed the whole tumult with- 
in three hours. He took a longer time with this 
cure; - becauſe, from the lady's advanced age 
and delicacy of conſtitution, and from the ra- 
ging diſpoſition to vomiting, he was aware that a 
large doſe of laudanum might not be kept upon 
the ſtomach. He choſe, therefore, to proceed 
—— And as he expected two or three 
attacks after the firſt exhibition of his remedies, 
which accordingly happened, he followed every 
one of them with a new doſe. He predicted all 
this to the family; and, after the third vomit- 
ing, told them the work was finiſned. He left 
the patient in a ſtate of happineſs, the feeling of 
which was inereaſed by her compariſon of it 
with her former ſtate: ordering her to be doſed, 
before ſhe went to ſleep, with negus, and, when 
ſhe awakened through the night, to take half a 
glaſsful of ſpirits and a quantity of beef-tea 3 and 
to obſerve the ſame conduct the next day, till 
he ſhould call upon her. This laſt part of his 
directions, however, was altogether omitted; 
from a perſuaſion in the patient, and in a female 

friend who attended her, that the cure needed 
n Wer ſupport; and from a fear that the 


ſpirit | 


l hs 
ſpirit might fly to her head, and make her hot. 
Accordingly, when the Doctor returned, he found 
the patient ſo weak, that ſhe could hardly ſpeak 
to him, to tell him that ſhe had not vomited, 
but with great difficulty had kept herſelf from it 
all the forenoon. He reprimanded her gently; 
and begged ſhe would not oppoſe a mixture of 
 womaniſh and medical prejudices, to the con- 
viction which this happy cure muſt have pro- 
duced in her on mind of its propriety. He 
told her, that the remedy, inſtead of heating her, 
would cool her; and, inſtead of producing head- 
ach, would remove every degree of it, that ſhe 

might be labouring under. He inſiſted: upon 
her taking a ſmall glaſsful. She did ſo. © And 
in leſs than two minutes, the Doctor, perceiving 
her to talk in a ſtrong and healthy tone, deſired 
her friend to turn her attention to what had hap 
pened. She did ſo; and perceived her to be 

greatly recruited by the cordial: And the pa- 
tient herſelf confeſſed, that it had every effect 
which he had foretold. Her ſtrength was re- 
ſtored; her ſkin cooled; her headach removed: 

And ſhe aſſured him in a tone of emphaſis, that 
| ſhe would never for the future depart a hair's- 
breadth from his directions. They were conſe- 
quently all complied with through the following 
night and next 3 and aun; er 
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Her gratitude, and that of the family, has been 
amply teſtified by their taking every opportunity, 
among all their numerous acquaintances, by 
every one of whom they are juſtly .reſpeQed for 
their worth and integrity, of confeſſing, that the 
Doctor's merit to this lady was no leſs than that 
of ſaving her life. This caſe of diſeaſe has met 
him more frequently than any other in the courſe 
of his practice; and he has always had the hap- 
pineſs to treat it in the ſame ſucceſsful manner. 
It is to be hoped, after pointing out the perni- 
cious tendency of the common practice in it, and 
the equally ſimple and ſalutary one deduced from 
the new doctrine, that the eyes of both patients 
and practitioners will be opened to a truth, in 
which the health of the former, and the credit 
and reputation of the latter, are ſo deeply inte- 
reſted. If the particulars of the detail which we 
have given, be candidly weighed and examined, 
it 48 impoſſible that the intrigues and artifices of 
the common practitioners, or any falſe eſtima- 

tion of intereſt, ſhould continue to preponderate 
againſt the common ſenſe of mankind, appealed 
to in à matter nnn their moſt im- 

portant intereſts. 1 

f We now proceed to give, as e 
baile: caſes being preciſely the ſame diſeaſe with 
thaſe of which-we have already given an account, 
1 caſe which we formerly e upon, 
1911 28 
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as it was taken by me long before any diſpute 
2 . nem eue ae 7 2 
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and delicate habit of body, from much confine-- 
ment to ſtudy,” perfect inattention to an invigo- 
rating diet, accompanied with dyſpeptic ſymp- 
toms, ſuddenly perceived a great weakneſs in 
his right ſhoulder, which was ſoon followed by 
a total incapacity to perform any buſineſs with it, 
this ſtate he remained for ſeveral months, having 
conſulted all the more eminent practitioners with- 
out relief. His humerus was obliged to be ſup- 
ported in its natural poſition, or a complete diſſo- 
dition and ſtate of his ſhoulder, when it was 
aceidentally mentioned to a gentleman g, 0 


local diſeaſe; in which latter light it had been 
univerſally conſidered. His plan of diet was to- 
tally altered, from low, to the moſt invigorating. 
He was ordered to promote his appetite, which 
was bad, by a more than common relapſe from 
ſtudy, a conſtant attention to moderate exereiſe, 
and equilibrium in point of temperature: to 

which was added, an inzunction to refrain from 
the cold mn and, if he uſed it at all, 10 uſe it 


nm Hunt IgG» 115 45! to- 
* e 133. to 49. +4 Doctor Brown, 
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luckily conſidered it as a general and not a 
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topically. From this plan a perceptible increaſe 

of vigour inſtantly accrued, (though, the day be- 

S fore theſe directions were given, a diſlocation, 
from inadvertence-to ſupport the arm, had hap- 
pened); and in leſs than a month or five weeks, 

a degree of vigour not much inferior to the other 
arm took place. The muſcles which ſurrounded 
the joint were, however, diminiſhed conſiderably 

in bulk. This happy proſpect was but of ſhort 
duration. One day lately, having uſed the cold 

bath, from which he went to ſee a patient in a 
typhus, in a ſhort ſpace of time after, he per- 
ceived an evident proſtration of ſtrength and 
languor. To remedy which, he had recourſe to 
the cold bath the next day. From this period, 
the greateſt debility, with intolerable headach, 
ſupervened, to ſo great a degree as to threaten 
delirium. Emet. Tart. in ſmall quantity was 
adminiſtered at this period *, when a friend call- 
ed upon him, and ordered its diſcontinuance. 
This was myſelf. In place of which, the free uſe 
of wine was preſcribed; together with a draught or 
two in the night, as occaſion ſuggeſted; the com- 
poſition of which was 35 drops of laud. and 20 
ok vol. alk. For three or four days this practice 
was continued, with the occaſional adminiſtra- 
| tion of a clyſter of milk and water; and with 
ſuch ſucceſs as flattered with the moſt ſanguine 
We e ee VUnfortu- 
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» The third duy of the diſeaſe. 
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nately a phyſician» was called in{viz. th day) 


| who, being rather dubious as to its nature, ad- 


viſed ſome emet. tart. to which the patient would 
not conſent. The draughts, however, were con- 
tinued for a night or two, without any advice 
from the phyſician, but always with relief. A 
nurſe being called in, obliged their being diſ- 
continued; and in ſhort, every thing, unleſs or- 
dered by the phyſician. His quantity of wine, 
from three pints or more, was reduced to one, 
and leſs, in the day. From this time till the 1 5th 
day, the diſeaſe made a moſt alarming progreſs. 
This day a total incapacity of ſpeech, and for 
taking any nouriſhment, unleſs by a tea - ſpoon, 
ſupervened ; together with perfect reſtleſſneſs, 
and want of fleep, for 48 or 50 hours. His pulſe 
105. All hopes of recovery altogether ceaſed 
on this occaſion, as well among the phyſicians 
as nurſes; when 100 drops of laudanum, in twWo 
ſeparate doſes immediately after each other, were 
throwmn in (12 a. m.) In leſs than four hours 
after, reſt and refreſhing ſleep ſupervened. At 
7 p. m. his pulſe was reduced to 90. The lau- 
danum was continued with the wine in large 
doſes through the night: and in the morning 


after, there was not the leaſt degree of fever; 
his ſenſes were perfect, and his ſpeech returned. 
The nurſe, relying upon this diſappearance of bad 

ſymptoms, omitted the laudanum, and gave little 
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or no wine for that day and the following night; 


on which great delirium happened during that 
and the night following. Wine was given during 
this interval, but in too ſparing a quantity. 
Great coldneſs of the extremities took place; 
ariſing from the feet to the pelvis, (viz. Sunday 
and Monday laſt). In this dilemma ſtrong cin · 
namon water was given (Monday), and he was 
ordered (by me) to be wrapt in warm flannel 
during the day and night; which recovered his 
heat and ſenſes ſo remarkably, that he has not 
n in 995 and continued well ever ſince; 
105 nun 4 en 1 
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1 this aſh; the ee debiliey —_— 

daliriumi, when increafed/by the ordinary evacu- 
ant and debilitating plan of cure, and the other 
ſymptoms of morbid aſſection of the head, which 
have been imputed to inflammation within the 
cranium, muſt be very conſpicuous to every one; 
and the prevention or removal. of that: affection 
by a very liberal uſe of the moſt diffufible powers 
will be equally evident. But all this is reverſing 
the common opinion; according to which it is 
ſuppoſed, that exceſlive: action occaſions that for- 
midable. affection, and conſequently that dimi 
niſhing'that muſt prove the cure. This is ancthet 
inſtance, and of the higheſt conſequence, af 
Phhyßddans never having had an idea of aſthenic 
_ inflam- 
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neden The affection here was removed 
by the uſe of wine: But it would have been 
much more quickly removed had the wine, ac- 
cording to Dr Brown's direction, been admini- 
ſtered more plentifully, and ſupported by pero 
and more powerful, ſtimulants. - 

By the ſame plan of cure, viz. the uſe of high- 
| y diffuſible ſtimulants, Dr Stevens cured a pu- 
trid fever in the Graſs-market, in a few days. 
The ſtimulant upon which he chiefly depended 
at firſt, was muſk: But, finding the circumſtances 
of the patient inadequate to the price of it, he 


afterwards deſiſted from its uſe, and employed 


opiates and vinous draughts, Dr Brown him- 
ſelf ſaw this caſe twice or thrice, - |, 
Another caſe of putrid fever, which Dr Brown 
and Dr Stevens both ſaw, was, by the ſame ma- 
nagement, ſo far removed in 24 hours, that the 
woman ſerupled not to engage herſelf. in the la- 
borious work of waſhing. This exertion, /how- 
ever, exceeded her powers, and produced a re- 
turn of the diſeaſe: Which was completely re- 
moved in nearly the ſame ſpace of time. Let 
the febrile caſes which we have given, ſuffice for 
an example of many more that might be given, 
ol the happy effects of the new! doctrine in a ſet 
of diſeaſes, in which the common practice is well 
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i Gebert of extreme pain and ſenſe of 
weight in his head, with univerſal languor and 


debility. His face is ſomewhat fluſhed ; ſkin 
very hot; tongue very foul, and dry; pulſe 
166; belly regular. His complaints attacked 
him ſuddenly, when upon guard, with chiillineſs 


and ſhivering, followed by intenſe heat and the 


other ſymptoms, which ſtill continue unabated. 
| DER! no cauſe. for his complaints. b 
App. C. C. tempor. utriq . Foveantur crura. 
real on water wr common . | 
16. 


Herd much relieved ; tongue cont with i 


ſiderable thirſt ; belly frees z tickling cough at 
nn! pulſe about 116; regular, full, and ſoft. 


Habt. Julap. Salin. 3j. omni bihorio. mod 


2 bed-chair and a nurſmGGG. 1 
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33 * good rights: but delirious n e 


tmirſt increaſed; ee e nen 


* feeble; inclined to lep. eee 
. Vio/Rubri 3. omni hora. 140 
+ + 18. x2 10 


A bad FD with a frequen loaſe 4 


| . watery 


| 


Ti 1 
_ watery ſtools. Pulſe above 120, ſoft; and rather 
firmer ; tongue cleaner; thirſt continues. 

R. Calx, Antim, Nitr, gr. x. Conſerv. Rof. 
vicem, niſi prius edatur aliquis effeQtus, 
ſumend. Habt. Ag. Card. zi. anni 

bihorio. Om. Vin. 
Hora g® p. m. Pulſe hardly 6 4 
hands and feet cold, with involuntary ſtartings 
and laborious breathing ; eyes ſeemingly fixed. 

_ _—_ Vin. Gall. 5viy. nm 

eee W i n 
e 2046-11 „ 
ba e e 
een of the boluſes. The looſenels 
which: had continued was conſiderably increaſed 
towards evening; no other ſenſthle effect from 
the holuſes. Towards 10 at night, pulſe was 
become firmer, the involuntary ſtartings gone, 
und his looks much amended. The fret uſe of 
ſpirits and water was continued : flept tolerably, 
with lefs delirium; had ſeveral more looſe ſtools 
through the night, and another ſince; is at pre+ 
ſent under a ſweat ; PAS avs Fram of com · 
zen Pulſe 84. N n Fel Kick 
Peng Ag d. * Sod abbr ens, 
Wh 11 HISU 
. wy rend gh; Sigh his, -thir 
modems; uy regular. Pulſe about 84. 
2 Cont, | 
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15 N the paſt febrile ell aluftrations'» were ab 
est happy application of the new doctrine 
to the phæenomena of the diſeaſes called fevers, 
But in this caſe the reader has an opportunity 
of diſcovering its high importance in attratting 
the attention of a+ practitioner who had never 
been imbued with it. For the firſt three-days, 
he did not recede much from the common prac- 


. tice; and his good ſenſe enabled him to diſco- 


ver, from the increaſing frequency of the pulſe, 
and the ſupervention of other bad ſymptoms, 
that the diſeaſe was increaſing, with bad hopes of 


the event. He immediately found it neceflary 


to change his plan, and to have recourſe to the 
moſt powerful diffuſible ſtimulants. The event 
juſtified his expectation. He made ſuch a cure 
of a bad caſe of fever, as I. ſuppoſe never was 
mace in that houſe before. This gentleman diſ- 
miſſed his patient cured ; but we cannot diſmiſs 
him without rendering him the tribute of praiſe 


due to his candour and 9 for ſupergra- 
1 ding 


tw7 


ding the prejudices of his 3 and 586 
ring a perſecuted doctrine, becauſe he ſaw it ſa- 
jutary, to a pernieious one; though protected by 
the united influence and authority of the leaders 
of medical doctrine in the place. We think it 
not fair to conceal his name. The author of 
this happy cure is Dr James Hamilton, one of 


the phyſicians of the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 


dinburgh. And we hope, for the good of the 
poor, who are the ſubjects of medical practice 
in that place, for the inſtruction of the ſtudents, 
and conſequently the more general good of ſo- 
ciety; that the example which he has ſet will be 
followed by his collegues, whether clinięal or 
ordinary; and that he will have the honour/of 
having introduced, and ſeen carried into one 
tion, a complete revolution of the medical art in 
eee __ enn 5 
lande 5; 1067 Ai itte 
* We hall now Kain ee 40 5 
whether as exhibiting practice of a hurtful or 
pernicious tendenty, by obſerving, that, in treat- 
ing of the morbid affection of the alimentary 
canal, the nature and cure of which we fully ex- 
plained; but thought it not of conſequence to give 
it any denomination ; we ſhould there have men- 
tioned ſome caſes of the ſame nature, where the 
vomiting was aſſiduous, and the pains accompany- 
ing the affection excruciating to diſtraction, which 


| al: | \ BY £ Were 
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chat though the former, by bewildering che ſteps 
and dazzling the eyes of the beholders, may for 
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were cured by Dr Stevens, within this fortnight, 
by fuch an abundant uſe pf the moſt powerful 
and penetrating diffuſible ſtimuli, as would aſto- 
niſh, I ſuppoſe, all the phyſicians upon earth, 
except thoſe perſons who are acquainted with the 
doctrine which holds forth to mankind ſuch ef 


ſectual and ſalutary cures. 


the tie weoy ll view cite near piven of 
medicine, both in its erroneous and newly re- 
formed ſtate, we think it not neceflary any longer 
to detain our readers with further -particulars ; 
hoping we have done enough to obtain the aſſent 
of the judicious and unprejudiced part of them. 
We had not the vanity'to pretend to make an 
impreſſion upon thoſe of a contrary: deſcription. 
Error and prejudice, at eternal variance with 


Found ſenſe and candour, will, under many cir- 


cumſtances favourable to them, often take their 
full ſwing in common life ; and they will often, 


for a time, preponderate-in the ſcale againſt the 


moſt certain and important truth. But as dark- 
neſs, or deluſive and falſe light, eonſtantly ſur- 


- rounds their habitation 3\ while the light beam- 


ing from truth diſplays her in her juſt colours, 
features, and proportions; hence it happens, 


a time conceal their true nature; the latter will 


CT We FR e e reſcarch of 


: her, 
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her, and to a compariſon of her with them, to 


beget conviction. Who, after wandering in the 
dark by. a Jack-and-lanthorn, when the day 
dawns, and the ſun riſes upon him, would he- 
ſitate a moment in diſcerning the true from 
the falſe light? As it is therefore to be hoped, 
that error and prejudice, however much favoured 


dy many preſent circumſtances, upheld by folly, - 


and protected by authority and influence, will at 
laſt, and within no great ſpace of time, totally 
vaniſh before the truth, as the falſe light we have 
juſt now mentioned difappears before the rays of 
the ſun; in-the mean time, however, they are 
the fiends which ſurround the truth, and avert 
her viſitants from the avenues leading to her 
manſion. They are like the ſpirits with their 
ſhining ſwords every way guarding the-tree of 
life, and excluding man, after the denunciation 
of the curſe againſt him, from all acceſs to it, 
But the author of this great diſcovery bas not 

only to combat the fiends we have mentioned, 
error and prejudice, ſupported on the one hand 
by folly, on the other by influence and autho» 
rity: To the latter is ſuperadded intereſt; in- 
gendering intrigue; cabal, and all the dæmons 
of detraction and calumny. This is the army 
raiſed againſt him. 'But, ſtrong as it is in num- 
ders and in hoſtile arts, its legions arrange not 
ci pms openly OR him, they venture, not 


. into 


t 


into the fair field. The plan of the war which 
they only can truſt to, is ambuſh and ſurpriſe; 
and its only object is; the ſecret deſtruction of 
the adverſary. Malice and fear are their mo- 
tives: Io gratify theſe, they are willing to re- 
ſign the glories of avowed victory. Againſt 
forces ſo powerful and formidable he ſtands, with 
plain truth, and the adherents he has gained, by 
his ſide. For ſuch a cauſe, and with ſuch auxi - 
liaries, he maintains the conflict; he gains ground 
on his enemies; and he cheriſhes the hope that 
he ſhall be able to ſtorm their inmoſt and 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, and plant ne 0 men 
eſt wer his banner of tru nn. 

© To come to plainier language: end is a une 
of men in Edinburgh, who at all times, from fear 
of his learning and abilities, have been his deter- 
mined enemies; and, by all arts but good ones, 
have uniformly fought his ruin, and that of a large 
and innocent family depending upon him. This 
conduct, firſt of all, was the return they made 
him for great ſervices done to them as a body, and 
to certain individuals of them as friends. Their 
open conduct to him was friendly; their ſecret 
a plot, a dark Catalinian conſpiracy. Accord- 
ingly his ſuſpicion of it was late, and the full 
detection later. He found himſelf ſtabbed in 
the dark: And the daggers were poiſoned; but 

1 * not the hands W directed them. His 


judge. 


\ 


ment, however, at laſt came to ſupply the place 
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of information, by comparing one part of their 
conduct with another. His attention and ob- 
ſervation provided him with a faithful thread, 
which guided him through the whole labyrinth. 
From that time he thought it both ſafer and 
more honeſt to purſue ſuch a plan of conduct, 
as the Britiſh miniſtry. have ſince done with the 
Dutch. He choſe to tear off the maſk. of their 
pretended friendſhip, and convert . theſe ſecret 
enemies into public ones. After forming this 
reſolution, the firſt ſtep he thought proper .to 
take, was to make application for being made a 
member of a certain literary ſociety “, to which 
no man's petition had ever been rejected either 
before or ſince; foreſeeing that he would be re- 
jected. This accordingly happened. But be- 


fore it happened; he was by one of themſelves 


informed, that the conſpirators were, at work; 


and adviſed by him as a friend, to withdraw his 


letter of application. A frivolous and falſe cauſe 


was aſſigned for the oppoſition. The informer 
and friendly monitor, who had perceived that 
our author had a new doctrine of medicine in 


meditation, began, as it would appear, to fear 
that it might terminate in the extinction of 
one which he aſſumes as his own; and, as 


if there had been no errors in the medical de- 


* 
— „ 
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e to explode, but his, or thoſe of the 
patched- up ſyſtem which he lays claim to, he 
had the vanity to think, that the fole or chief in- 


tention of this new medical fabric was to batter _ 


down his. He was, therefore, the prime mover 
of the plot; as could be proved by many eireum · 
ſtances, - with which it is unneceflary to trouble 
our readers. Whether he had hoped to ſucceed 
in the part which at this time he was acting, 
and was therefore diſappointed in the anſwer 
he received, is only known to himſelf. But 
that anſwer was, in a tone of firmneſs, that the 
application would not be withdrawn ; that the 
applier had long had reaſon to entertain ſuſpi- 
cions both of him, and a ſet of men connected 
with him; and that he was reſolved to make 
their preſent conduct with reſpect to him, the 
criterion of his judgment of their intentions to- 
wards him: they might therefore do their beſt 
or their worſt ; for his admiſſion into that ſociety, 


however reſpectable ſome of them were, con- 


ſidering the characters of others, was a matter 
of perfect indifference to him. The plot ſue- 
ceeded: And the next ſtep to be taken was to 
employ every engine to deceive the injured per- 
ſon into a belief, that this gentleman at leaſt had 
been his friend. Their next ſtep of conduct to 
him, was to fill the ears of ſtudents with every 
* inſinuation an could _ to ruin his cha- 

ws racter, 
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racter, either as a man or as a phyſician, or 4s 4 
public teacher of medicine. And in that they ſue: 
ceeded but too well. They had nearly completed 

his tuin, by procuring almoſt every medical 

practitioner in the place, to hurt him, as far as 
their ealumnies, united with their own, might 
effect. Amidſt ſuch an univerſal uproar againſt 

_ a ſingle individual, who was ſupported by nothing 

but the effect that his lectures might have upon 
young minds, deeply preoccupied by prejudices, 


and' many of thei rouſed to rage againſt him 


perſonally z and this for no other reaſon, for- 
ſobth, but differing in opinion from the authors 
of his perſecution; and with ſhame I acknow. 

ledge, that I myſelf, with many other good friends, 
who are now complete converts to the perſe- 
cuted doctrine, were in the number of thoſe 
who had been ſo abuſed : Amid ſt all this, the 
doctrine delivered in ſucceſſive courſes of lectures, 
began gradually to gain ground, and propor- 
tionally to prevail over the artifices ſo employed 
to ſuppreſs it. Its adherents of late have been 
reſpectable, and promiſe to be more ſo every 
day. It is needleſs to mention the intriguing 
and buſtle, and intemperance of language, that 
have been employed againſt it in the Medical 
Society; where the chairs were filled, and a ma- 
jority of voices procured, by the influence of 
the ſame men, and for the ſame Haſe end; as if 
037; oF truth, 
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truth, ſupported by reaſon. and fact, could 0 
to be truth, from the ſuffrages of ignorant 
and deluded boys. A ſociety has lately been 
inſtituted in the place, which, from the candid, 
judicious, and impartial conduct of its noble 
founder, in filling it with the moſt reſpectable 
and diſtinguiſhed names at home and abroad, 
and in cautiouſly fencing it againſt the encroach- 
ments of thoſe freezers of freedom of thought, 
thoſe ſuppreſſors of all improvement in every de- 
partment of knowledge, thoſe craftſmen, who 
impudently arrogate to themſelves the excluſive 
right of converting all the arts and ſciences into 
a machine of gain to themſelves, will certainly 
do honour to the kingdom, if their intrigues 
could be kept out of it. Our author, without 
any perſonal acquaintance with the chairman 
and the ſeveral members, and from the ſole con- 
ſideration of his literature, was, without applica» 
tion and without his knowledge, choſen their La- 
tin ſecretary. This could noi but prove galling ta 
a junto of men ſo earneſtly ſet on his deſtruction. 
They have | accordingly had recourſe to their 
uſual artifices, not only to procure ſeats in it, 
but to obtain direction in certain departments of 
its management: And no doubt one of their 
objects is, nde n a _ 
aſylum. fa 
im 8 fore · part of the book, we ee i 
= full 


I .3 
| fullhiſtory of an attempt made by tuo phyſicians 


to baniſni gur author from the practice; and we: 


have placed their conduct in its proper light. 
But ſince that time, when the fame of his prac- 
tice had, among other places, extended to a fa- 
mily, the maſter of which was labouring under a 
dangerous diſeaſe; and when the Doctorhad been 
actually applied to, to conſult with the ordinary 
phyſician, who was a profeſſor, and therefore 
one in the catalogue of his enemies; this perſon- 
age had the littleneſs of mind to go before the 
time deſtined for the meeting, and mme 
5 co to countermand the appointment. 

In order more effectually to ſubjugate the Au- 
aents to their intereſted purpoſes, by certain in- 
nvendos and ambiguous expreſſions, they gave 
| birth to a report which ſpread through the body 
of the ſtudents, that thoſe of the - ſtudents who 
had become converts to the new doctrine, and 
indeed every perſon indiſcriminately who heard 
it, would be ſeverely handled on their trials. 
This operated powerfully upon the minds of many 
who had never ſubſcribed to the new doctrine, 
as well as upon ſome friends to it, whoſe relations 
inſiſted upon their taking their degree at Edin- 
burgh. At firſt it had its effect in diminiſhing 
the numbers of our author's hearers. But it is 
difficult, when truth and honeſty are once given 
3 4 to nn the W n ſooner or 

ter 
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later, n flow from the known practice of 
them. Detection is almoſt always the certain 
reſult of the multiplied modes in which they 
are counterfeited. This illiberal report, which 
ought not to have originated from the cauſe we 
have mentioned, and which thoſe whom it moſt 
concerned ought, for their own honour, to have 
ſuppreſſed, was, however, cheriſhed by them, 
ſeeing it the moſt powerful engine by which 
they might accompliſh their favourite project. 
Honeſty, however, is the beſt policy; and 
truth is the brazen wall of defence to its poſs 
ſeflor. They juſtified the report, by repeated par- 
tiality upon examinations; in admitting the moſt 


ignorant and illiterate to degrees, becauſe they 
had been ſubſervient to their purpoſe; and in 


rejecting thoſe of a contrary deſcription. Some 
years ago, they had paſſed three gentlemen wha 
had befriended the new doctrine. Their plan 
then had not been laid fo deep. They proceed» 
ed upon the ſuppoſition, that abuſing, upon the 
public examination, the rival doctrine, as they 
confidered it, the ignorance and prejudice of the 
byſtanders would give it all in their favour. 
This rude attack was meant to knock the doc+ 
trine in the head. It anſwered not their expecta · 
tion; and therefore had they recourſe to the 
ſcheme which we laſt mentioned. But this was 
_ e to be an overſhooting te 


mark. 
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mark. The eden of e ene who 
1 wy nnen obnoxious to. theme rang 
— was — een a 
zeal in their cauſe, had the effect of openĩug the 
eyes of many who had no attachment to the op- 
| polite. cauſe. The road to another univerſity 
was pointed out. Some have already taken it; 
| others are upon the eve of ſetting out: and there 
is every probability, that, for the future, it will 
not be a ſolitary one. This is not à prophecy; 
it is reaſoning from the ſame cauſe, that has al - 
ready occurred, to the ſame effe&, The ports 
of an univerſity are now {hut to this place, which, 
not many years. ago, in the courſe of one ſum- 
candidates, diſguſted with the ſame illiberal con · 
duct which is now ſo juſtly complained off. 
Leet every ſtudent, who puts any value on a2 
degree in a certain place, if he merits it himſelf, 
look about him, and ſurvey. his competitors z 
dim read the new doctrine, and compare it 
with the tenets of a certain univerſity; and, then 
boaſt af the honour he could derive from thoſe 
who-confer his degree, But to take their la - 


1 bours as they are, even with a momentary con- 


ceſlion that they fulfil the end of the inſtitution; 
6 mann Uni- 
A | | . 
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verſity, ſend out an anatomiſt, a chemiſt, or 


an adept in the phyſiology or pathology? 18 
there not ſomewhere a medical corporation, ſuch 
as that we ſpeak of, where the teacher of the 
Practice of phyſie has at all times given out, that 
none of his pupils ever underſtood any part of 
ere 1 
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aktion te a teacher in ſeience; or incapability to 
comprehend ſuch materials, a cauſe of reproach 
to the hearers. Let the ſame candidate we have 
deen ſpeaking of attentively peruſe the remarks 
in this work on Univerſities, and compare the re- 
| ſult of all their labours with that of a few men, 
who made head againſt the whole collective maſs 
of them; and, aſter making ſo deep and exten- 
five a reflection, if the etiquette of ſociety ren- 
ders the diſtinction of Doctorſtup excuſable, let 
him decide with himſelf, whether he ought to 
. value hiaſelf for his _ or his title nee 
ieee ii Nein 9G cen foo! 
ui what! eckae: ſaid in the laſt des 
to any one appear an approach to perſonality, 
anſwer, that he is miſtaken. © Every thing that 
has been faid in theſe pages is inſeparably con- 
nected with the ſubje&, and even more illuſtra- 
: tive'of it than ſeveral other parts. We have taken 
notice of a body of men, the original intention 
of whoſe inſtitution * firſt, before they entered 
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upon abr Lasse een hae 
they ſhould be poſſeſſed of abilities adequate to the 
charge intruſted to them. © 2dly, To exert theſe 
abilities to the utmoſt in the performance of their 
duty. 3dly, To encourage and ſupport by their 
- intereſt, influence, and authority, every effort 
towards improving any branch whatever: and, 
if ſuch improvement ſhould happen to be ſub - 
verſive of any thing that might formerly have 
been taught, not to fret at the diſcovery of ' 
new truth proving the detection of an old error; 


but recollect from Lord Bacon, that there is 


0 great difference betwixt new light and ne- 
ac commotions We have demonſtrated, that 
they have acted diametrically oppoſite to every 
part of their duty according to the deſeription juſt 
now given of it. And their only reaſon for all this 
unwarrantable conduct was to maintain their oss n 
doctrines and ſyſtems, ſuch as the reader now | 
knows them to be; and to ſuppreſs a diſcovery of 
that magnitude and importance which we need not 
now repeat, and to purſue its author to deſtruc- 
tion. We have not talked of any of this gentle. 
man's adverſaries as individuals. We have ſaid 
nothing about their religion or morality. No- 
body will learn from our detail, whether they be 
men of polite manners, or the contrary. We 
have not even meddled with a topie which ob- 
— * yay! the conſideration of their 
1 | eſtimation 
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eſtimation of money. All our obſervations ap- 
ply to them as a body. And with reſpect to him, 
to whom they make ſo united an oppoſition, 
none of the fame particulars, as relating to him, 
-have been taken notice of; though every thing 
of that-nature would have been much in his fa- 
vour, and made a contraſt by no means favour- 
able to his enemies. We have ſtuck to our ſub. 
ject, and oppoſed him, with bis truth, and the 
adherents which by that alone he has gained 
to his fide, as a body alſo, not to them only in 
the ſame capacity, but to a world of ignorant, 
prejudiced, waſpiſh, and intereſted men. And, 
as we have formerly ſaid, ſuch is the weight truth 
adds to his ſcale; that, ere long, there is not the 
ber ee eee po ey OR 
While we have thus kept to the proper idea of 
our ſubject, and avoided/perſonality ; as there is 
one who has thought proper to ſtand forth a 
gauntlet 5 we hope our readers, as men of ho- 
nour, will allow us to think that our honour alſo 
is engaged to accept of the challenge. Hoping, 
therefore, that we have obtained their permiſſion, 
we now proceed to make them acquainted with 
the particulars that have provoked this ſingle 
combat, 'A worthy gentleman; and friend of 
mine, of whom we have more than once made 


reſpeAul mention, . | 
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excellent cures upon the principles of the new 
doctrine, which he heartily embraces, after ha- 
ving, like many others, been, for reaſons already 
aſſigned, its inveterate enemy, had firſt been ful- 
ly reſolved to take his degree from a neighbour- 
ing univerſity. - But, upon communicating the 
matter to his friends, in duty to them, he 'defiſt- 
cd from his intention. Rendered obnoxious to 
them by his avowed attachment to the new doc- 
trine, he had - conſequently no ocher alternative, 
but either to recant, or fight his way through 
their ſeveral examinations. ' — the latter, 
and carried his point. And now the only que - 
ſtion with them was, in hat form to let his 
printed diflertation paſs to the public. He had 


compoſed it according to the idiom: of the ne, 


doctrine. That was a piece of conduct by no 
means deleQable to hem. But their policy here 
was very fine. Since they could not get the 
author to renounce the whole body of bis work, 
that it might be the leſs ſtriking to the readers, 
that a portion of the Brunonian doQrine had 
been admitted, they made it a point, that every 
thing which would tend to render this fact more 
glaring ſhould be kept out of the theſis. There- 
fore quotations from the Elementa Medicing were 
peremptorily forbidden. The author made a 
ſtruggle for one ; which was the 69th, joth, and 


7iſt paragraphs. | The e was in the 
EEE words : 


KY | 29%; 


as 
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598 RK, ni ef O dl. 72 Or 000375 l 2) 79 
i ade Experience. len civility pre- 


events my apologiſing for 3 you on the 


« following occaſion ;, via. bert lt 


: 


From a ſtrict wil end attention, to my 
« Diflertation, I find, it neceffary to ſolicit, your | 
c approbation of inſerting the, quotation. I made 
66 from Dr Brown's printed books to ah Jon 

* formerly objected... eee 
< Amongſt many other pending. I will ſubmit 

60 the two following to your conſideration... 
1, That without it I am prevented "na 


* ſaying what I really believe, to the manifeſt 


te injury of my Difſertation.:+. K 
naaly. That I am deprived 1 
<« candidates have always enjoyed, in making 
eee bun. any author: A m 
4 1 5 1 wiſh to 3 nmiy Diflertation printed 
«/ immediately, your anſwer, as ſoon as canve- 


</njent, would oblige your humble ſervant, 


- |: 77 17 Ls n 1 41 10 bee wennn. 
Frey X be: hug as 
N The anſwer was as follows : Horny 
481 R. 5 19 A 80 & 2 Feliz 61 12 1. 16hy 


| 15 « 1 objected. to Jour quotation, as I have of- 


4 ten done to quotations, made by other candi- 


T dates; ; not that it contained the opinion of 
64 this Doctor, or of that Proſe Jer; ; but that it 


= contained ſuch ; jargon, as could not fail to « dif- 


— 


- grace 
12 . fg i: 


* 


l 
n candidate, and of courſe the Unt 
* verſity which" gave ſanction tò its publication. 
As to the liberty you ſay candidates have al- 
ways enjoyed of making quotations from any 
author, right or wrong, I never heard of it 
ce before; and am determined to give it no quarter 
neither now nor hereafter. ' Lam, ne 
11 At W z e- ni 30 hon et 0 . 
© Fomn/ May: 21. Tour moſt obed', ſervant, 
i 12.95 Theron n 40 $3409 r ee 
ici cds afc eee ee a 
„ewe the ries: will bea 3 
with me, that this was a very ſtrange anſwer to 
be ſent to ſo reaſonable and modeſt 'a requeſt; 
It gives, however, a very good illuſtration of 
what has been ſaid before upon the conduct of 
the whole junto. Which, viewed in all lights, 
and ſerutinized to the bottom, will be found to 
have one uniform, invariable object; and that 
is, without reaſoning, without pretending even 
to colour their ſhameleſs proceedings, in defi- 
anee of all decorum, and the common ſenſe of 
mankind, and, by downright outrage, to carry 
their point of quaſhing this doctrine. This diſſerta- 
tion wants the completeneſs that the author would 
have given it on many accounts. For though 
what has been allowed of it to make its appear- 
ance in public, is in ſtrict conformity to the fun- 
damental view of the doctrine from which it was 
. yet it could eaſily be perceived, that ſe- 
N Aa 2 | veral 


L 30: J 


veral parts required to be filled up, others to be 
poliſhed, others to be a little retrenched, and 
the arrangement of the whole to be better ad - 
juſted. It would alſo have been further in his 
favout, to bave confirmed his doctrine by ſuch 
views of the ſubject as might be found in a dif- 
ferent form, and more complete ſtate, either in 
the original work, or in other eſſays; and which 
it might have been inconſiſtent with his plan to 
transfer into the body of his work. All this 
would have thrown a light upon the ſubject, 

which. it was impoſſible, even for: profeſſors, not 
to penetrate. _ But that was the very reaſon, for 
which he was not allowed to give ſack finiſhing 
to his performance. The doQrine which he 
had adopted was meant to be extirpated; and 
therefore it was to be ſtripped of every comely 
feature, that could recommend. it to the favout of 
the public. In a word, our author, like many 
in a very unfiniſhed ſtate; and he only meant ie 
as a prima cura, intending, as is uſually permit - 
ted, to give it more completeneſs before it went 
to the preſs. The leſs complete, the better for 
their purpoſe; and therefore a point was made, 
chat it ſnould go as it was. Of this the reader 
mult, be convinced, when be ſees, from the di- 
rect proof before him, that a ſingle quotation 
could: not be permitted, and that contrary 60 
their public faith pledged by their Dean. 


; 


1 "= 
After laying the plain ſtate of the fact before 4 
our reader, let us examine this mighty profeſſor's MY 
reaſons for rejrcting the quotation in queſtion, 
It is a very ſimple one, viz. becauſe it con- 
* tained ſuch jargon, as could not fail to diferace 
te the candidate, and of courſe the "umverſity 
{5 which gave ſanction to its publication.” It is 
difficult to ſay, whether this gentleman's words 
or his meaning moſt want a little ſmoothing and 
poliſning. Refinement in language and fenti- 
ment ſeems not to claim any conſpicuous place 
among his accompliſſiments. The journeymen 
bakers and brewers in this city are a worthy and 
uſeful part of the community. But, though they 
are not diſtinguiſhed for politeneſs, it is likely 
that they would expreſs themſelves, upon any 
ſubjeQ within the ſphere of their knowledge, 

in a manner greatly ſuperior to that we have be- 
fore us. And, with reſpe& to delicacy” and 
juſtneſs-of ſentiment, we believe, nobody who 
knows the characters here oppoſed to each other, 
would heſitate long in determining to which he 
ſhould give the preference. The books from a 
father and his ſon,” concerning the firſt diſcovery 
of the lympliatic ſyſtem, which gave birth to 
another from the very ingenious Dr Wilham 
Hunter, and which laſt was | | 
though they are therefore read by nobody at 
preſent; theſe, as well as the ſtyle in which'thoy 
were written, are ſtill freſh inthe memories of moſt 


a. | people. 
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people. And his unanſwerable book, after not an- 
ſwering and therefore being underſtood by the 
public to have relinquiſhed his pretended diſcovery 
to his rival, the conſtant vehemence of language in 


his claſs, ſtill upon the fame ſubje&, only equalled 
bythe impotence and unſeaſonableneſs of his argu- 
ments, are known to thouſands. The controverſial 
. ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhes him in his lectures, has 
ever excited him to the ſame ſpecies of rhetoric 
againſt the greateſt names which come in his 
way, through the whole extent of the miſcella- 
neous ſubjects which he touches upon in his 
courſe. Theſe are ſo many inſtances of there 
being nothing extraordinary to him, in the - 

traordinary ſtyle which he has made uſe of in be | 
letter before us. And the little conviction, that 
ever aroſe from his controverſial diſcuſſions be- 


Py pils, is an equal proof of his powers 
in — 


ing. If harſh language, and hot ex- 
clamation, be the characteriſtics of true philoſo- 
phy, this gentleman is the greateſt philoſopher 
upon earth. 80 much n manner n ſenti- 
ment. Woot ee ee 13 er! 
Noto, W to uſe TRY own. Lk ex- 
preſſion : After paſſing ſo harſſi a ſentence upon 
the poor baniſhed quotation, could it be deemed 
unfair to demand his reaſon for ſo blunt and 
porter · like an aſſertion? He ſnhould remember, 
that he is not here acting as a ſecret politician, 
N ee part ä He has made 


+ 


3 
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n . 
tion. It was therefore expected, that he ſhould 


appear with all his offenſive armour about him. 
But where are his arms? Where is his ſhield, and 
the other defenſive weapons? He has none. His 
whole enterpriſe amounts to this: Drawcanſir- 


like, I and here, and I ſay ſo; and I will giue 
« no quarter either here or hereafter” Could it 
be poſſible, ' that this laughable gentleman; pro- 
ceeded on any compariſon of himſelf: with 


- againſt Goliah? „enn ß 


To drop ier we call upon this 5 . 


man for his reaſon. Did he ever read what is 
puhbliſhed of this new doctrine? Did he ever 
e a proper inquiry into that which is not 


publiſhed, and upon which the ſubject of this 
diſſertation was founded? Are there not a ſet of 


men, whom he and we know, who have openly 
declared that they could not read the book? MWhe- 
ther that be to their honour or not, let the reader 


decide. But in the mean time, if this gentle - 


man, and thoſe others, confeſs themſelves groſsly 
ignorant of this doctrine, upon what principle 
can, they be warranted for forming any judge- 
ment of the whole, or any part, of any kind? 


With reſpect to the little portion of it in queſtion, 
there is not an old woman, who ever had mo- 
derate parts as a woman, and theſe not much 


decayed, to whom it cannot be made as plain 


as the ee propoſition. This work, in all 


4 its 


— 


_ a. 
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its parts, without Anden ee never peru 
r eee 
moſt ordinary intellect, without being fully un- 
derſtood, and producing aſſent and conviction. 
Yet, while that is undeniably the true ſtate of 
the caſe, and the doftrine the moſt ſimple, and 
perſpicuous, and comprehenſible of any, good or 
bad, that ever has appeared; I have had another 
letter put into my hands, in which it is called 
The late book of Medical ami wb 
This letter is ſubſcribed, A. Monro. 
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3 7 in our 223 As N of ſtyle, and lite 
KM accompliſhment, occupy not his attention, and gentleneſs 
| and refinement of expreſſion would not anſwer the purpoſes 
to which be is deſlined in the province affigned him. If 
this doctrine were an apocalypſis, how is it to be explained, | 
that no; perſon ever came to bear it without prejudice, and 
eren ill- will, to the author ; and that none D few 
leQures without conviction, and proving {ſuch affeRiapate 
pupils as no teacher of medicine in Europe at this day can 
boaſt of? We forbear to give the catalogue; for we do 
not chooſe to exert our eee we chooſe 10 flop in 
the middle of var courſe.” 13 % 4031 


